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THE DEFENCELESSNESS OF LONDON. 


THERE is no need to describe for the inhabitants of London the 
consequences of the seizure of the capital by a foreign army. The 
paralysis of law, administration, trade and commerce, the financial 
earthquake, its vibrations extending to distant lands, the misery of a 
population lying at an enemy’s mercy, can be imagined by anybody. 
But what has never yet been made clear is the way in which the 
catastrophe may be obviated. If this were set distinctly before the 
mind of the people there can be little doubt that any approved 
measure of defence would receive general assent. It will be the 
object of this paper to describe briefly the military conditions of the 
case, to consider in general terms what means of defence we have, 
and how far they fulfil the purpose of rendering London secure. 

It must be understood at the outset that this military problem 
only presents itself because it is necessary to supplement on land the 
means of protection which any fleet we have, or are likely to have, 
could afford. Ifthe navy were augmented to the extent necessary 
for the full defence against all comers of our foreign possessions, our 
commerce, and our home waters, that would be all that we could 
desire. It is the insufficiency, under certain circumstances, of our 
fleet for these purposes, and the consequent possibility that an enemy, 
or combination of enemies, might obtain for a time the command of 
the Channel, which renders it so incumbent on us to place this island 
in a condition to take care of itself for a while; a condition which 
would in any case confer on the fleet the inestimable advantage of 
perfect freedom of movement. 
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Considered as the vital point in a theatre of war, the position of 
London is exceptionally perilous. An invading army always has, or 
should have, a distinct object in view, the attainment of which will 
be either victory, or a step giving assurance of victory. If the 
capital be near the invaded frontier, its seizure will be the object. 
If at a distance so considerable that it can hardly be reached in one 
campaign, then an intermediate locality will be aimed at where the 
invader can secure himself, can repair damages, re-organise his army, 
and establish an advanced base of operations. Thus Paris and Berlin 
are both removed far from the Rhine; Vienna is beyond the reach of 
a sudden blow from a bordering power; lines of defence, natural or 
fortified, exist between the frontier and the capital; so that the 
army of each country will have ample opportunities of interposing to 
protect the heart of the state, which can only be immediately 
threatened after a protracted conflict. 

It is obvious that these conditions do not exist in the case of 
London. A large extent of our shore—the coast of Essex, Kent, 
Sussex, Hampshire—presents landing places at an average distance 
of seventy miles from the metropolis. Ashore at any of these, the 
invader would be only four marches from the suburbs. Thus, no 
sooner has the enemy landed than the capital is imminently threat- 
ened. Nor is this its only, or, perhaps, its chief disadvantage. 
When the Germans arrived before Paris a long and arduous siege 
was before them. The fortifications enabled the French capital to 
hold out while the armies in the field tried their fortune elsewhere. 
But the invader of England would find no such obstacles awaiting 
him. Once in the suburbs a vast number of routes would conduct 
him to the heart of the city, and any opposition then possible must 
be offered in the streets. 

It will be justly said that an invader could not march upon 
London without first disposing of our defensive army. The disem- 
barkation would be observed, even by night, when the electric light 
would discover it; while it was proceeding our troops would be con- 
centrating on the side threatened, where we must deliver battle, and 
it would only be after a decisive victory that he could continue his 
march. But this is not the case specially contemplated when 
speaking of the undefended condition of|London. The case is 
rather that in which a corps, organised and equipped for a rapid 
movement, might either be thrown ashore by the invader at some 
other point when his main army is advancing, or might be detached 
from his main army to move round the flank of the defenders, and 
thence direct on the capital. Such a movement, if successful, would 
fully answer the purposes of paralysing the general plan of defence, 
of spreading indescribable panic, and of bringing pressure, perhaps 
irresistible, to bear on what in the shape of a Government might 
remain to us. And such a movement is within the scope of an 
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invader’s plan because of the peculiar conditions of the case—namely, 
the proximity of London to so large a portion of our coast, and its 
undefended condition. These are the circumstances which, taken 
along with the immense augmentation of the fleets and armies of 
other powers, and the duties other than home defence which must 
be performed by our own, render the military problem at once so 
difficult and so pressing. In foreign states it is only necessary to 
perceive that certain measures of defence are necessary to render it 
certain that they will be taken. Invasion is a possibility which 
presents itself to the mind of every citizen. When a man can 
remember to have, heard his grandmother describe what took 
place when the foreign troops marched in, it needs little to per- 
suade him of the necessity of keeping them out next time. In 
England we are haunted by no such recollections. We look on the 
Continent with its great armies ready to move as a spectator looks 
on a game of chess in which he has a placid interest but no stake. 
If great armies exist, eager for war, that is no concern of ours. ‘ Let 
the galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung.’ This easy confi- 
dence has no substantial foundation. It rests on fanciful bases ; on 
the notion that we still retain that supremacy as a naval power which 
existed some generations ago; that for long centuries nobody has 
invaded us and nobody ever will; that people who talk of invasion 
are ‘alarmists’; that we spend a great deal of money on our army 
and navy, and therefore it is incredible that they should not be 
sufficient for their purpose. The reason why a question so momen- 
tous can be disposed of in this slipshod fashion is that our people 
have not been accustomed, as continental peoples are, to look directly 
at it. As small objects in the foreground conceal the large features 
of the distance, so the wine and coal duties, the conversion of the 
Three per Cents., nay the exposure of the unveracity of prominent 
politicians, the antics of light-headed seekers for notoriety, the 
howls of some truculent treason-monger at being subjected to a 
discipline all too light for his offences, and a succession of similar 
incidents which will be forgotten in a week, fix the attention of the 
public; while for the comparatively far-off event, on our security 
from which every social and political calculation must be based, we 
can only spare a passing glance. Until the last year or two the 
question of rendering the country safe has never excited any general 
interest; happily the people are now awakening to a sense of its 
importance, and it seems more than probable that measures of 
defence, if the need of them could be made clearly evident, would 
have a better chance now than ever before of being approved by 
those who will supply the means for their accomplishment. 

A year ago the present writer pointed out in the House of 
Commons what the principal deficiencies were, gave an estimate of 
the sum necessary to place this island in a condition to defend itself, 
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whether from attacks on our ports or from invasion, and suggested 
that a sum should be raised by loan sufficient to render us secure, 
and that the work should be begun at once and pushed forward with 
all possible expedition as something which ought to be viewed as 
admitting of no delay. This year the Secretary for War has pro- 
posed to raise and set apart a sum for completing a portion of our 
defences. It is far short of what is wanted, or what the country 
may be expected to give; but that the Ministry should recognise 
the necessity of setting about the business in a special and earnest 
way, is a circumstance so full of hope that it ought to be accepted 
in a cheerful spirit. Now among the many pressing matters which 
still remain as a task for the future is the defence of London. In 
dealing with this subject it is necessary to distinguish between 
London as a port and London as a capital. 

First, considered as a port. London is classed by the War Office 
as a military port because of the arsenals and dockyard involved in 
the defence of the Thames, and for the defence of the river provision 
is now to be made. But it evidently belongs to a different class 
from the purely military ports, Plymouth and Portsmouth, which 
derive their importance, not from their trade or wealth, but from 
their harbours and dockyards. London, in whatever class it may be 
convenient to place it, remains in the first rank among the commercial 
ports of the kingdom. Therefore when we read in the Secretary for 
War’s memorandum that, in undertaking any works at these (the 
commercial ports) beyond the submarine defences, ‘ the Government 
is entitled to expect the co-operation of the localities which are to be 
so largely benefited by the protection of their trade,’ London must 
be included among these localities with the very first and foremost. 
It will be expedient, then, to consider what kind of co-operation may 
be expected from it as a commercial port. 

~The War Office will undertake, in the case of the commercial 
ports, to supply not only the submarine mines and the light artillery 
which must in most cases be associated with them, but also the 
large guns required to keep cruisers at a distance, and the works in 
which to place the guns. On the other hand it may be expected 
that the ports will provide the sites for the works. 

But, besides the War Office, the Admiralty must also bear an 
important part in the defence of these ports. The War Office under- 
takes the stationary defences ; but floating defences are also considered 
indispensable and these must be determined by the Admiralty, and 
it is held that these should consist of gun-boats and torpedo boats, 
which, supported by the batteries on shore, will issue from the ports 
to meet the enemy’s cruisers. In order to prepare for the successful 
action of these it will be necessary to maintain in each port a force 
of naval volunteers and also a permanent staff of trained men and 
officers who will instruct these volunteers, and supply the necessary 
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element of experience and authority when the time may come for 
manning these vessels, and employing them against an enemy. It 
will probably be expected that the ports will contribute as their share 
of the naval defence both the naval volunteers and the sum necessary 
to maintain the permanent staff. Neither of these bodies will be 
numerous—the crew of a gun-boat or torpedo boat may be calculated 
with the necessary reliefs as fifty men, and the permanent staff would 
only amount to seven or eight officers and ‘men. 

All this is, however, independent of the other pressing question, 
namely, the defence of London by land against the enterprises of an 
enemy’s army. A point which is generally agreed on is this: that _ 
the troops for this duty should be a special and separate body, not 
subject to be summoned elsewhere on any emergency. And, although 
it would be no part of its purpose to recruit or reinforce the field 
army, it would be of essential service to that army by liberating it 
from the necessity of always interposing to defend the capital. Plans 
have formerly been set forth for defending London by surrounding 
it with permanent works, and if it were of reasonable dimensions this 
plan might be the best. Buta consideration of the extent of the 
radius from the centre to the open country, and the consequent 
enormous sweep of the circumference, will show that the works 
would be so numerous as to require a vast force for their garrisons 
and an enormous sum for the purchase of sites and for their con- 
struction. 

In view of these circumstances the present writer set forth a 
certain plan in this Review in March 1885, and in other ways since. 
It was offered, not as the best plan imaginable, but as one attainable 
with such means as were likely to be afforded. It was based on these 
suppositions :—(1) That the only force practically obtainable for the 
purpose would be Volunteers; (2) That the defence of London 
should be assigned to troops resident in and near it, specially desig- 
nated and trained for that purpose, and independent of the field army 
or of the needs of other localities; (3) That instead of permanent 
works, an entowrage of positions should be defined, and the mode of 
intrenching and occupying each of them studied by competent officers 
in all its particulars, and taught, and practised so far as can be done 
without actual execution on the ground, to the troops assigned for its 
defence. 

In the case of the Volunteer Infantry, the idea at the base of 
the plan was this. It is in vain to expect from them, with their 
limited opportunities of instruction, the proficiency as a manceuvring 
force which regular troops attain to. Yet if they are to be of 
use, they must be capable of opposing the regular troops of the 
invader. This end is to be sought by restricting their instruction (after 
the elementary training, which should be the simplest possible) to 
a knowledge of how to prepare, occupy, and defend given portions 
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of actual ground. In this way not only all parts of the force, but 
to a great extent its individual members, would become familiar with 
their places in the line of battle, with the work they would be called 
on to perform in fortifying it, and with the mode in which they 
would be expected to defend it; and as the defence is a much 
simpler operation, and one which demands much less training and 
practice, than the attack (to say nothing of the power of manceuvring 
on the battle-field) all this ought to be within the capacity of 
the Volunteer Infantry, besides that essential accomplishment, effici- 
ency in the use of the rifle. 

The Volunteer Artillery would have an advantage of another 
kind, that of being armed with a weapon of much greater power 
than that which could accompany the landing and advance of an 
invader. In order to become efficient in its duties, it must be 
trained to work its own guns of position, and to place and use them 
in the works assigned to them in the line of battle. These guns 
should be drawn by teams of strong horses, levied by requisition, 
according to an organised system of registration, and driven by their 
own carters. And it would obviously be expedient that on fixed 
occasions the batteries should be thus horsed for practice, and 
exercised along with the infantry, so far as practicable, in their 
destined positions. 

The Engineer Volunteers would be instructed in their own 
localities in the business of preparing the position defined in all its 
details, intrenchments, batteries, field-works, farms, villages, woods, 
buildings of all kinds; and must qualify themselves to plan and 
direct the construction of the works, and the necessary demolitions. 

In this way, when invasion was expected, these Guards of London, 
assembled in convenient camps, would at once proceed to create, in 
the shortest possible time, on all sides where attack might be antici- 
pated, intrenched positions, strengthened with field works and 
garnished with powerful artillery ; which, when occupied by good 
riflemen, trained specially in the business of defending those parti- 
ticular positions, must needs be very formidable to the assailant. 
The riflemen would at once take up the places assigned to them, 
as the shooting line, the feeding line, the local reserves, and the 
general reserves; the gunners would know the exact distance of 
every point on the field of battle. In this way the disadvantage of 
brief time for training would to a great extent be obviated, the 
natural intelligence of the troops turned to account, and the con- 
fidence inspired which the feeling that they knew their business 
must impart. 

In the before-mentioned plan it was estimated that it might be 
put in practice with 60,000 riflemen, 3,000 artillerymen, and 1,400 
engineers directing workmen enrolled for the occasion. 

It would become obviously a question, seeing the development to 
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which machine guns have attained, how far these should be added to 
the armament of the Volunteer force, for the purpose of meeting the 
attacks of the invader’s infantry. 

Now it is not pretended that the plan thus set forth is the best 
possible. But it has now been before the public for a considerable 
time—it was subjected when first made public to prolonged discus- 
sions by officers of all departments of the service—and it is the 
lowest estimate in point of force which, I* believe, has been given. 
Let us see, then, how far its requirements could be met by the means 
at our disposal. 

The London corps of Volunteer Riflemen available for the purpose 
muster, in round numbers, 30,000; of Militia 5,000, of Artillery 
3,300, of Engineers 1,400. 

First, then, as to how to make good the deficiency of riflemen. 
In all schemes for employing the Volunteers the fact must be allowed 
for that a great number of them are engaged in carrying on the 
daily business of the country. It is assumed therefore that, at the 
utmost, only one half of any corps could be employed at once for any 
length of time, to be relieved at due interval by the other half. On 
this ground it is computed that, after providing for garrisons and the 
defence of their own localities, there would still be from 50,000 to 
60,000 Volunteers available for general purposes, taken from districts, 
such as the Midlands, not exposed to attack, and from others, like 
Scotland, where the Volunteers are more numerous than is needed. 
But to employ these in the defence of London would entail two dis- 
advantages: first, that the army in the field and the garrisons would 
have no available reserve of Volunteers ; secondly, that the principle 
of training men to occupy particular ground must be sacrificed. 
Thus the first line of the Volunteer force would be left without re- 
inforeements, and the men would be used in a way that would 
deprive them, in an indefinite degree, of their value. 

The Volunteer Artillery of the capital number between 3,000 and 
4,000. A large part of these would be absorbed in the defence of 
the Thames—a perfectly legitimate duty of course for metropolitan 
troops—and it is at present uncertain what addition should be made 
for the defence of London. It would seem, therefore, that to put the 
above scheme, or any one grounded on similar bases, in execution, at 
least 25,000 riflemen, and a certain number of artillerymen, must 
be added to the Volunteers or Militia of London. It is assumed 
that, at a crisis, not half but the whole of these defenders of the 
capital would be forthcoming ; if not, the number must be increased 
accordingly. 

In the matter of artillery, not only the defenders of London, but 
also our army in the field (which will be by no means too strong for 
its purpose) should have the aid of guns of position. It goes without 
saying that to meet an emergency we must use what is at hand, and 
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we might scrape together of old 40-pounders, old 20-pounders, 
muzzle-loading 16-pounders, and the lighter part of the siege-train, 
enough in number for the defence of London; but any scheme of 
defence must include a sufficient supply, for all purposes, of guns of 
position of the most effective kind and newest pattern, and these have 
still to be manufactured. 

Such, then, is the result of a comparison of the plan described 
with our existing resources. But it is needless to say that no plan 
could be adopted without being maturely considered and approved. 
And not till it is approved can it be set in operation. Meanwhile 
events will not await our convenience ; foreign states will obstinately 
pursue their own plans without reference to it ; and the outlook which 
the Continent affords at the present moment is at least uncomfort- 
able. There are probably millions of people in this country who 
flatter themselves that nobody can possibly harbour evil designs 
against such an inoffensive and excellent nation as ourselves, and 
that if such designs did exist they would excite general reprobation. 
The facts, unfortunately, are quite different. Who are the friends 
that are to stand by us in time of need? All our great neighbours 
have known at one time or other what it is to be dominated by an 
enemy; our immunity has caused them no special satisfaction ; and 
our calamities would excite no other general tone of reflection than 
this—that the turn of England, so long in coming, had come at last. 
The statesmen of the Continent, who without emotion saw Germany 
rise upon the ruin of France, would set about fresh schemes for the 
balance of power, in which England would no longer count, with dry 
eyes and cheerful countenances. 

It is, then, because the subject of defence is so pressing that the 
present writer again and again invites attention to it. It is also 
because the concurrence of the public is so essential. All Govern- 
ments.in this country have a great reluctance to enter on any scheme 
which involves a large expenditure ; therefore, however needful it 
may be, they prefer not to look at it, which it is easy not to do when 
there are so many less risky subjects to which to direct their atten- 
tion. It is certain, therefore, that any serious and sufficient measures 
for the defence of London must be approved and aided, if not 
originated, by the municipal authorities of London, supported by the 
desire of the inhabitants. To them I would, then, commend the con- 
sideration of this paper. The fact must be accepted that any plan 
will cost money and entail inconvenience. To many minds these 
objections are insurmountable; but if they are to be allowed to 
prevail, that will be to proclaim that we are such slaves to our love 
of money and our dislike to incur inconvenience as to be incapable of 
exercising the faculty of self-defence which is an attribute of all who 
call themselves men. 

EpwarD HAMLEY. 





THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 


AN attempt was made in a previous number to give an account of © 
the most material factors which require to be taken into consideration 
in framing any scheme of Local Government. They were shown to 
be—Counties, Unions, Urban Sanitary districts, Rural Sanitary dis- 
tricts, School Board districts, Highway districts and parishes. With 
the exception of counties and certain parishes, each of these districts 
has an elective administrative body involving the expenses of a 
separate registration and all the paraphernalia of a little local king- 
dom, and, above all, speaking generally, a separate rate or tax. 

Two important factors in addition to the foregoing have to be 
considered: police, and, above all, licences for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. The police are usually paid out of a separate rate, but are 
managed by the county and town authorities. The authority having 
jurisdiction in respect of licences for the sale of intoxicating liquors 
is the justices acting either in quarter sessions, petty sessions, or 
licensing sessions ; but no rate is required for the purposes of the 
licensing authority, as the expenses are paid out of the county rate 
as part of the expenses of the justices. 

The origin of these areas and authorities is as various as their 
descriptions ; three principles have been involved in their creation :— 


1. Historica! considerations. 
2. Natural selection. 
3. Official pedantry. 


The county and the parish may be selected as having derived their 
birth from historical, or rather mythical, parentage, on the ground 
that no one can exactly discover the reasons why they assumed their 
present shape. 

Probably counties owe their origin to small kingdoms formed by 
conquerors; and the resulting division of the land amongst the con- 
querors generated either manors or village communities, the germ 
of parishes—the one area, the county, being at the top, and the other, 
the parish, at the bottom of the scale of local areas in England. 
However this may be, their origin must be attributed to conditions 
arising rather from the political situation of the then existing 
communities than from any considerations as to their aptitude or 
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inaptitude for purposes of local government. Natural selection or a 
sense of the necessity, with a view to social advancement and mutual 
assistance, of combining together on particular spots, has led to the 
foundation of cities and towns. The larger towns require for their 
regulation larger powers of self-rule than smaller towns; and if from 
the first this principle had been followed, if the investiture of urban 
communities with judicial and sanitary powers had been graduated 
according to the scales of population, the contrast which now exists 
between towns of large populations with powers only a little more 
extensive than those of a country village, and of country towns 
scarcely larger than country villages, with a government not much 
less powerful than that of a large town, would never have existed, and 
consequently would not have led to the difficulties which occur in 
readjusting urban government. 

Still even thus counties, towns, and parishes, had they been left 
to their natural affinities, would have admitted of rearrangement 
without any serious alteration of the existing powers of local govern- 
ment, or disturbance of existing obligations and liabilities. The pos- 
sibility, however, of fitting on the new garments required by increas- 
ing civilisation to the old bodies was almost destroyed by the official 
pedantry which set down in the midst of the old authorities the new 
organisation of unions, in many cases overlapping counties, and 
mixing up in hopeless confusion towns and country villages, by 
reducing towns for the purposes of the poor law to the condition of 
mere aggregates of villages. Even so a hope remained of a satisfactory 
readjustment till the counter process took place under the sanitary 
laws of extracting the towns from the unions, and setting them apart 
each on its own isolated pedestal, and creating an area called a rural 
sanitary district out of the residue of the union. 

Never were words so skilfully devised to disguise the real state of 
the county as the names urban and rural sanitary districts. The 
words seem to express the results of a careful and systematic organi- 
sation. An urban district implies an aggregation of men requiring 
police, sanitary laws, and other special laws for the regulation of a 
considerable number of individuals packed closely together. A rural 
district should properly mean a group of villages containing a con- 
siderable population, and so situate as to be adapted for subordina- 
tion to a common system of rural government; instead of which 
urban districts are towns scattered over the whole county, varying in 
population, powers, and forms of government, and rural districts are 
broken scraps of unions grouped together from the mere accident of 
their having formed for poor-law purposes part of an area called a 
union. 

The existing local authorities for the county are the Justices in 
Quarter Sessions and the Justices in Petty Sessions ; the Guardians 
govern the unions, and are the sanitary authorities in both urban and 
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rural districts ; Highway Boards in certain cases manage the highways ; 
School Boards preside in school-board districts ; and Vestries constitute 
the parochial authorities. . 

The powers of local government, having reference to the mode 
in which they have been and should be dealt with in Acts of Parlia- 
ment, may be divided into three classes and be roughly described as 
follows :— 

Class 1. County Powers. 

1. Police. 

2. Main roads. 

3. Confirmatory and appellate powers in relation to licences for 
sale of intoxicating liquors. 

4, General administrative powers of justices in quarter sessions. 

5. Special administrative powers in relation to carrying into 
effect various Acts of Parliament—e.g. cattle-plague—and vested in 
counties and quarter-session boroughs. 

6. The exercise of the central powers intended to be delegated 
and now exercised by the Local Government Board, Board of Trade, 
and the Home Office, with the reservation to the central authority of 
the power of making inquiries, receiving reports and appointing 
auditors. 

7. The administration and distribution of subventions out of 
national funds. 

8. The collection of certain taxes proposed to be handed over to 
the county authority. 


Class 2. Intermediate or District Powers. 

9. Poor-law relief and administration. 
10. Town improvement and urban powers. 
11. Powers of assessment committees. 
12. Administrative powers of justices in petty sessions in respect 

of licences for the sale of intoxicating liquors and otherwise. 

13. Inspection and prevention of nuisances. 
14, Roads other than main roads. 


Class 3. Parochial Powers. 


15. Sewerage and drainage. 

16. Elementary education. 

17. Gas and water supply. 

18. The establishment cf public libraries and the execution of 
Acts the execution of which is vested in the parish authorities. 

19. Powers and duties relating to registration and other matters 
vested in or imposed on the vestries or overseers. 


Such are the materials which must necessarily enter into the 
construction of any Local Government Bill. It is time to see how 
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they have been arranged in the vast scheme of legislation proposed 
by the Government. The primary administrative areas of local 
government consist of counties and ten koroughs named in the 
schedule. The counties, with the exception of Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire, are counties at large, the Ridings of Yorkshire and 
the Parts of Lincolnshire being treated as separate counties. The 
Isle of Ely, the liberties of Peterborough and Ripon, and all other 
liberties are merged in the counties. 

The boroughs named in the schedule are to be increased by the 
addition of eight more. They would properly have been named 
counties of towns, and practically include all towns having a popu- 
lation of more than 100,000 persons. The secondary administrative 
areas are called county districts. The faulty organisation of the 
union is here followed. The county districts are the existing urban 
and sanitary districts. An attempt is made to surmount the nume- 
rous overlapping towns and overlapping rural districts by declaring 
that an overlapping urban district is to be situate in that county in 
which the greatest part of the population is situate ; and that over- 
lapping rural sanitary districts are to be divided by the county 
boundary, the part in each county forming a separate rural district, 
or else being annexed to some existing rural district. 

Four administrative areas are thus created: two primary areas— 
namely, counties at large, and boroughs of 100,000 inhabitants and 
upwards ; two secondary areas called county districts, and consisting 
of urban sanitary districts and rural sanitary districts. How are 
these areas to be governed? With respect to the eighteen boroughs 
of 100,000 inhabitants or upwards the answer is obvious. They 
retain their municipal councils; but a new elective body must be 
created in the county, to be called the County Council, in place of 
the justices in quarter sessions. 

The county council is to be constituted and be in the like posi- 
tion in all respects as the council of a borough, divided into wards, 
with the difference (why this condescension to old-world and anti- 
quated prejudices?) that the mayor is to be addressed as chairman, 
the aldermen as selected councillors, and the other councillors as 
elective councillors, with a few other variations. In short, every 
county in England is to be assimilated to Birmingham, and to be 
parcelled out after the fashion of the wards of Birmingham. 

The resemblance, however, between a county and a municipal 
borough is not so close as to preclude the necessity for giving special 
instructions as to the principles to be adopted in forming the wards. 
First as to the towns. Is it intended that the towns should be con- 
sidered as altogether merged in the county, and that the whole area 
is to be cut up into sections containing equal populations, or is any 
provision to be made for a separation of the urban from the rural 
population? The answer to this question is to be found in the clauses 
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constituting the electoral areas—namely, 2, 41, 52. It appears 
to be as follows: Each electoral division is to contain as nearly as 
possible an equal number of electors, and such number, in the case of 
each county, will be considered the unit of population for that county. 
Each electoral division is to consist of entire county districts or com- 
binations of entire county districts—tbat is to say, of whole towns, or 
whole rural sanitary districts, or combinations of such localities. 

Each electoral division is to return one member only. Every 
borough having a single unit of population is to constitute a separate 
electoral division. Every borough having two or more units of 
population is to be divided into two or more electoral divisions. ~ 
Every borough having a population of less than the required unit 
in amount will form part of some other electoral division. Such 
may be considered as the instructions of the Bill to the agents 
intended to parcel out the county. These agents are, for some reasons 
not intelligible at first, of two descriptions. The Local Government 
Board are to determine the number of members to be elected to the 
council, and, as a consequence, the county unit of population. They 
are next to determine the boroughs entitled to form an electoral 
division or more than one electoral division—a process which, as each 
electoral division is to return one member, will have the effect of 
fixing the number of borough members. The work of the Local 
Government Board is then concluded with respect to a county. The 
whole number of borough members is fixed ; the boroughs are fixed 
which are to return county members and the number which each is 
to return. It follows as a consequence that the residue of members, 
after deducting the borough members, is to be returned by the rural 
districts—that is to say, by the whole county population, exclusive 
of the specified boroughs. Two more operations are required to 
complete the council arrangements—namely, to determine the boun- 
daries of the rural divisions, and to determine, in the case of boroughs 
returning more than one member, the wards or urban electoral divi- 
sions. The rural part of this business is committed to the justices 
at quarter sessions ; the urban boundaries of borough electoral divi- 
sions will be fixed by their municipal councils. 

The scheme is so complicated that it can hardly be understood 
without an illustration. Take for example the county of Somerset— 
an instance extremely favourable to the Bill, as it is an agricultural 
county, and raises none of the difficulties which counties such as 
Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire present. Somerset- 
shire has a population of 469,109, and contains seven boroughs: 
Bath, pop. 51,814; Bridgwater, pop. 12,007; Chard, pop. 2,411; 
Glastonbury, pop. 3,719; Taunton, pop. 16,614; Wells, pop. 4,634; 
Yeovil, pop. 8,479. Assume that the Local Government Board 
assign to Somersetshire 100 members, the county unit of population 
will be about 4,600. The Local Government Board must now deter- 
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mine the number of boroughs entitled toreturn members. Applying 
the above unit of population to the boroughs, it will be found that 
the borough members will be as follows: Bath, 11; Bridgwater, 
2; Taunton, 3; Yeovil, 1; Wells, 1; total, 18. The other two 
boroughs not containing a unit of population will be merged in the 
counties. This leaves 100 members minus 18—that is to say, 82 
members for the rural part of the county. The justices now step in, 
and divide the rural part of the county into 82 electoral divisions, 
consisting of groups of sanitary districts, each of which will be entitled 
to return one member. Bath, Bridgwater, and Taunton will also be 
divided into wards, each returning one member; but this division 
will be made by the municipal councils of the constituent boroughs. 

This preference for boroughs over other towns will be productive 
of great injustice. For the purposes of the present Bill, boroughs 
have no claim whatever over local government districts or Im- 
provement Act districts, and yet the two latter description of towns 
are not allowed to have any share of the urban representation. For 
example, reverting to Somersetshire, Weston-super-Mare, with a 
population of 12,882, has no separate representation, while Bridg- 
water, with a population of 12,007, is separately represented. A 
similar fate_attends Frome, although it has a population of 9,376. 
Indeed a glance at any list of urban sanitary districts showing the 


population of the several towns will prove at once that no test but 
population can properly be adopted as the measure of the right of 
towns to be represented on the county council. 

The county constituencies being settled, how are the members of 
the county council to be elected? This, as the Bill stands, can only 
be ascertained by the severest study. The words of the Bill are :— 


Clause 2.—The council of a county and the members thereof shall be constituted 
and elected and conduct their proceedings in manner and be in the like position in 
all respects as the council of a borough divided into wards subject nevertheless to 
the provisions of this Act and in particular to the provisions mentioned in the 


clause. 


This reference incorporates sections 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 22 
(23, 24?), 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, of the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1882, with the variations mentioned 
in Clause 2 of the Bill. The result would seem to be as follows: 
The council will consist of a chairman, elected councillors, and 
selected councillors. The elected councillors form the nucleus of 
the body. 

The qualification of a councillor is found in section II. of the 
Municipal Corporations Act 1882, which, as amended by the Bill, pro- 
vides that a person shall not be entitled to be a councillor unless he 
(a) is enrolled and entitled to be enrolled as a burgess, or registered 
or entitled to be registered as a county elector; or (b) being entitled 
to be so enrolled or registered in all respects except that of residence, 
is resident beyond seven miles but within fifteen miles of the county, 
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and is entered in the separate non-resident list directed to be made 
in pursuance of Act of Parliament ; and (c) in either of those cases, 
is seised or possessed of real or personal property or both, to the value 
or amount, in the case of a county having four or more electoral 
divisions, of one thousand pounds, and in the case of any other county 
of five hundred pounds, or is rated to the poor rate in the county, in 
the case of a county having four or more electoral divisions, on the 
annual value of thirty pounds, and in the case of any other county 
of fifteen pounds. 

Provided, that every person shall be qualified to be elected and 
to be a councillor who is, at the time of election, qualified to elect- 
to the office of councillor; which last-mentioned qualification for 
being elected shall be alternative for and shall not repeal or take 
away any other qualification. 

But if a person qualified under the last foregoing proviso ceases 
for six months to reside in the county, he shall cease to be qualified 
under that proviso, and his office shall become vacant, unless he 
was at the time of his election and continues to be qualified in some 
other manner. 

A councillor will be disqualified according to section 12, if and 
while he (a) is an elective auditor or a revising assessor, or holds any 
office or place of profit, other than that of chairman, in the gift or 
disposal of the council; or (6) is in holy orders, or the regular 
minister of a dissenting congregation; or (c) has directly or in- 
directly, by himself or his partner, any share or interest in any con- 
tract or employment with, by, or on behalf of the council. 

But a councillor will not be so disqualified, or be deemed to have 
any share or interest in such a contract or employment, by reason 
only of his having any share or interest in (a) any lease, sale, or 
purchase of land, or any agreement for the same; or (b) any agree- 
ment for the loan of money, or any security for the payment of 
money only; or (c) any newspaper in which any advertisement re- 
lating to the affairs of the county or council is inserted ; or (d) any 
company which contracts with the council for lighting or supplying 
with water or insuring against fire any part of the county ; or (e) any 
railway company, or any company incorporated by Act of Parliament 
or Royal charter, or under the Companies Act, 1862. 

The term of office of a councillor will be three years. 

The selected councillors shall be fit persons elected by the 
council. 

The number of selected councillors will be one-third of the 
number of councillors. 

A person will not be qualified to be elected or to be a selected 
councillor unless he is a councillor or qualified to be a councillor. 

If a councillor is elected to, and accepts, the office of selected 
councillor, he vacates his office of councillor. 

The term of office of selected councillor shall be six years. 
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On the ordinary day of election of selected councillors in every 
third year one half of the whole number of selected councillors shall 
go out of office, and their places shall be filled by election. 

The half to go out shall be those who have been selected coun- 
cillors for the longest time without re-election. 

The chairman must be a fit person elected by the council from 
among the selected councillors, councillors, or persons qualified to be 
such. 

An outgoing selected councillor is eligible. 

The term of office of the chairman will be one year, but he will 
continue in office until his successor has accepted office and made 
and subscribed the required declaration. 

He may receive such remuneration as the council think reasonable. 

He will, with certain exceptions in relation to county justices, 
have precedence in all places in the county. 

The chairman may appoint a deputy. 

Clauses 42, 43 and 44 of the Bill give the constitution of the rural 
and urban district councils. 

A rural district is governed in all respects as if it were a county, 
the council being elected in the same manner and with the same 
reference to the Municipal Corporations Act, with this inexplicable 
difference, that one-third of the district councillors retire each year: 
and with the same absurdity of apparently making the chairman of 
the district council have precedence in his own district, not only 
over the lord lieutenant and sheriff, but over the chairman of the 
county council itself. The urban districts, if boroughs, will be 
governed by their councils ; improvement commissioners and local 
boards will be superseded by district councils, 

One word, before passing away from the county and district 
areas, on the form of the Bill. The establishment of the county and 
district areas and the constitution of the county and district authori- 
ties by incorporating certain clauses of the Municipal Corporations 
Act, instead of setting out the provisions at length, are alike inconve- 
nient and deceptive. It is inconvenient to the reader, because it 
requires him to adjust in his mind a long and complicated series of 
enactments to a different set of circumstances. It is inconvenient 
in a parliamentary sense, because it renders it impossible to move 
amendments in an intelligible form. It is deceptive, because it dis- 
guises the real character of the new institutions by a general refer- 
ence which conveys no intimation whatever of their nature. 

For example, who would discover without minute investigation 
that as soon as the Bill is passed into an Act a person in holy orders 
or the regular minister of a dissenting congregation is disqualified 
from being elected as a councillor either on a county or district 
council? Yet this follows from the fact that a person holding such 
an office is disqualified from being a municipal councillor. It will 
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be said that incorporation of enactments is the fashion at the present 
moment and shortens and simplifies Bills. Undoubtedly incorpora- 
tion is right or wrong according to circumstances: it is right if it 
merely refers to well-known procedure, such as the sections of the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act; it is wrong if it evades direct enactments, 
each of which may very properly form the subject of amendment, by 
substituting a reference to an Act no part of which is brought under 
the notice of Parliament. 

Having established as primary authorities the county council and 
the municipal councils of boroughs made co-ordinate with counties, 
und as secondary authorities the county urban districts and the 
county rural districts, the Bill distributes between these authorities 
the whole mass of local government powers, with the exception of 
the poor-law and school-board powers, which are left outstanding. 
To state these powers in detail is impracticable, but speaking gene- 
rally the county council takes— 

1. County police. 

2. Main roads. 

3. The powers of the justices, both in and out of quarter sessions, 
in relation to licences for the sale of intoxicating liquors. 

4, The general administrative powers of the justices in quarter 
sessions. 

5. The special administrative powers in relation to carrying into 
effect various Acts of Parliament—e.g. Cattle-plague Acts—and vested 
in counties and quarter-sessions boroughs. 

6. The exercise of certain central powers now exercised by govern- 
ment departments. 

7. The administration and distribution of subventions out of 
national funds, and the proceeds of certain taxes made over to the 
county council. 

The urban district council takes— 

1, Town improvements and urban powers. 

2. Inspection and prevention of nuisances. 

3. Sewerage and drainage and highway powers. 

4. Gas and water supply, and the parochial powers relating to 
the establishment of public libraries, and the execution of Acts the 
execution of which is vested in the parish. 

5. Certain licensing powers. 

Rural district councils take the powers 2, 3, 4, 5, with the ex- 
clusion of gas supply. 

The scheme relating to the police seems to be as follows 
(clauses 3, 7, 29, 35, 40):—Counties and boroughs with a popula- 
tion of 10,000 will be the only areas which retain a separate police 
force. All other police areas, however large or small, will be forth- 
with extinguished. This extinction extends to liberties such as the 
Isle of Ely and to combined police districts. The police thus 
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centralised and consolidated are, as hitherto in the boroughs author- 
ised to have police, to be raised, managed, and maintained by the 
council; but in the counties a dual government, or perhaps it may 
be called with more justice a triple government, is to prevail. The 
power of the purse-strings—.e. the making, assessing, and levying a 
police rate, and the application and expenditure thereof—is to rest 
wholly with the county council, so that not a man can be raised or 
maintained without the permission of the county council ; and, 
further, the council will have full powers to give or withhold the 
imperial grant. The appointment and control and dismissal of the 
chief constable—that is to say, of the commander-in-chief of the 
county army—is to remain with the justices in quarter sessions 
(Clause 7), but the power of directing the police to perform all 
ordinary duties is vested in a joint committee of the county council 
and justices, whilst quarter sessions and the county council have 
concurrent jurisdiction as to extraordinary duties. Who shall decide 
when councils and justices disagree ? 

The proverbial incompetence of a council of war to conduct a 
campaign or fight a battle would be perfection compared with this 
scheme, if tested by an order by the justices in quarter sessions direct- 
ing the chief constable to make a raid on adulterations of food. 
The joint committee forbid the constables to obey their chief, and the 
county council, dissatisfied alike with the obedience of the chief con- 
stable and the disobedience of the constables, refuse to pay either 
the one or the other. Assuredly a more certain plan for making 
the maintenance of order impossible, and creating a standing feud 
between the police and the county council, was never devised by 
the ingenuity of man. And why this distrust of the county council, 
to be composed, we are told, of the flower of the country gentlemen 
and yeomen? Are not the yeomen of Warwickshire as law-abiding 
and true as the burghers of Birmingham ? Are the country gentlemen 
of Lancashire so inferior to the aldermen of Manchester that the one 
can be trusted with the absolute control of their town, while the others 
are not worthy to keep the Queen’s peace in their county ? 

Surely the proper course would be to make the chairman of the 
county council responsible for the peace of his county to the same 
extent as the mayor of a borough is responsible for the peace of his 
borough, and to give the council absolute control over the police. 

The roads are divided between the county and district authority 
according to their importance. The main roads throughout the county 
are placed underthe management of the county council, with this 
exception, that any urban authority may claim to retain in their own 
hands the management of their roads. This provision placing in 
the hands of the county authority roads leading through large towns 
would seem open to considerable objection, as the repairs of the 
pavement in a town of considerable magnitude, and the maintenance 
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of carriageways requiring wood pavement or other expensive covering, 
would seem to specially fall under the management and be liable to 
be maintained by the town itself. 

Urban authorities retain their jurisdiction over all highways 
except main roads, while by Clause 46 the rural roads, so to speak, 
hitherto maintainable by parishes and highway boards, are transferred 
to the rural district councils. : 

All the powers of granting licences for the sale of ‘intoxicating 
liquors relatively exercised by the justices in quarter sessions or petty 
sessions are transferred to the county council. In order to enable the. 
council to carry these powers into effect, the county is to be parcelled 
out in new divisions to be called licensing divisions, and to be pre- 
sided over by a licensing authority. The licensing divisions are to 
be towns consisting of 50,000 inhabitants and upwards, and groups 
of electoral divisions returning not less than six elective county 
councillors, 

The licensing authority consists in towns of not less than 50,000 
inhabitants of six members, being county councillors if the number of 
councillors representing the town on the county council equal six, or, 
if their number is less than six, of county councillors and councillors 
chosen by the municipal or district council to make up the deficiency. 
In rural licensing divisions the county councillors will form the 
licensing authority. In both urban and rural licensing divisions the 
county council are to add to the licensing authority a number of 
selected councillors not exceedingathird. The licensing authority is 
obliged to refuse the renewal of licences which are forfeited by con- 
viction or otherwise. If it refuses to renew licences for the purpose of 
diminishing the number of public-houses and not for cause shown, 
they must grant compensation to be settled by arbitration, and to 
be paid as a general rule out of a rate levied in the licensing district, 
but with power for the council to impose the burden of paying the 
compensation on the whole county or on any part of the county. 

The selection of the franchise was an important point to be de- 
termined by the Bill. The choice was a narrow one ; it lay between 
the parliamentary franchise and the municipal franchise. 

The parliamentary franchise is fourfold: the freehold franchise, 
which is a property franchise, and consists in the ownership of a 
freehold of the annual value of 40s. and upwards; the dwelling-house 
franchise, which: means the occupation of a dwelling-house; the 
lodger franchise, which depends on the occupation of lodgings of the 
clear yearly value of 10/.; the 10/. land and tenement occupation 
franchise, which enables any man to vote who occupies any land or 
tenement of the value of 107. within the constituent area. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the parliamentary franchise 
are, shortly, as follows: The freehold franchise involves ownership ; 
the dwelling-house and lodger franchises require residence or in- 
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habitancy—that is to say, the voter must sleep or dwell in the house 
or lodgings. No value is required in the case of a dwelling-house, 
while 10/. clear yearly value is essential in the case of lodgings. 
The line of demarcation between a dwelling-house and lodgings is 
not readily traced as respects tenement houses; but the law is settled 
for practical purposes, and need not be discussed here. The 10/. 
land and tenement franchise involves, as respects tenure, occupancy, 
but not residence. For example, a man may reside in one county, 
and in another hold land which has no dwelling-house on it or even 
a shed; but if the land be of the requisite annual value he is entitled 
to the land and tenement franchise. 

The municipal franchise was established by the Municipal Corpo- 
rations Act of 1835, 6 & 7 Wm. IV. ch. 76, s. 9, and was materially 
extended in 1869, to bring it more into accord with the Conservative 
Reform Act of 1867, and is now found in section 9 of the Consolida- 
tion Act of 1882. Its material conditions are occupation of a house, 
warehouse, counting-house, shop, or other building, and residence 
within the borough or within seven miles of the borough. 

On comparing the parliamentary and municipal franchises little 
difference is apparent in respect to their greater or less degree of 
Radicalism or Conservatism. As a chain is not stronger than its weak- 
est link, so a franchise is not more Conservative than its lowest quali- 
fication. Now the lowest parliamentary qualification is the occupation 
of a dwelling-house. The lowest municipal qualification is the occu- 
pation of any shed—which is at first sight less than that of a dwelling- 
house ; but, as residence in the borough or within seven miles of the 
borough is a condition of the municipal qualification, it is practically a 
franchise involving a dwelling-house plusa shed. Apart, however, 
from political considerations, there is a certain grotesqueness in the 
idea that a resident at Chertsey, who owns a pigsty in Berkshire, has 
an interest in the local politics of Berkshire, six miles off, because a 
merchant residing at Chorlton and having a warehouse in Manchester 
is rightly considered to have an interest in the local politics of Man- 
chester. Further, why cut the county connection so completely as to ex- 
clude the old historical freeholder, the 101. lodger and the 101. occupier? 
Is not a non-resident owner of 100,000 acres ina county, although he 
resides more than seven miles from its boundary, as much interested 
in the welfare of that county as if he resided within seven miles of 
its limits, and was the possessor of three acres and a cow-stall for 
the proverbial cow situate within the county? Similar arguments 
apply to the 10/. occupier franchise and the lodger franchise. Surely 
in this case what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. The 
higher parliamentary franchise should at least be treated as equal 
to the lower municipal franchise. 

It is a matter of rather curious speculation as to what merit raised 
the municipal franchise to this bad eminence of being exalted above 
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the parliamentary. Everybody knows that women can vote under 
the municipal franchise and not under the parliamentary. Every- 
body knows that women must have the franchise for local purposes. 
Is it possible that the Government wished to do good by stealth, and 
therefore incorporated a provision of the Municipal Corporations Act, 
instead of adopting the parliamentary franchise and adding that 
‘man’ should, in the interpretation of the Franchise Act, include 
‘woman ’ for local purposes? If so, they will blush to have their secret 
benevolence disclosed. Oris it the case that the President of the 
Local Government Board has sought to bury his intention in a 
multitude of clauses to escape debate, possibly with the same success 
as the ostrich who buries his head in the sand to escape pursuit? It 
must be admitted that female influence has not been wholly predo- 
minant. A woman acquires a vote for the county and district councils, 
but by the same mysterious incorporated clauses she is disqualified 
from sitting on the district council for sanitary matters, though she 
may sit on the Board of Guardians, having jurisdiction within a portion 
of the same area for poor-law purposes. Why this exclusion? It 
would seem to require further explanation. 

The most serious question of all is the necessity for a double regis- 
tration if the municipal franchise be adopted for the counties. The 
parliamentary franchise is universal; the other, the municipal, is con- 
fined to the boroughs. Select the first, and you will have one revision, 
one register, practically—one system of law. Take the second, and 
you have the county overlaid with two systems, and not the less diffi- 
cult to carry into execution that, as regards the lowest qualification, 
the one is only distinguishable from the other by an almost micro- 
scopic examination. A single amendment would suffice—abolish the 
municipal franchise, and the parliamentary franchise steps at once 
into its place, with the addition, for local purposes, of qualified women. 

Pausing to take stock of the Bill, it is wonderful how little 
improvement it effects in its 109 pages, except the transfer of the 
county powers of the justices to an elective county council—a 
very little bread to a great dealof sack. It makes two new areas—an 
electoral area and a licensing area; it abolishes none—except here and 
there a burial-board district, and here and there a highway district 
It does not correct the anomaly of the small boroughs having far too 
great powers, and the large towns which are not boroughs enjoying 
toolittle. It does not, in apportioning the representation ofa county, 
take any account of the large towns, unless they occupy the favoured 
position of boroughs, With respect to parishes, these disappear for 
practical purposes from the map of England ; their powers are thrust 
indiscriminately into the hands of the district council. In the case 
of the urban districts, the change amounts only to a merger in the 
town of its constituent parishes. To this there seems little objection, 
as the fact that parishes have elected to combine together into urban 
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communities shows that their inhabitants have common interests, 
common wants, and common sympathies; but how about the rural 
districts ? What is the fate of the rural villages, the pride of English 
scenery, the one feature in which England excels the world? 
Assuredly the framer of the scheme in the Bill loved to hear ‘the 
mouse squeak rather than the eagle shriek.’ The village powers are 
crushed and transferred to a council elected by communities which, 
it cannot be repeated too often, have no common bond, except the 
accidental circumstance that for the most part they constitute the 
rural fragments of a union formed by pedantry and maintained by 
uncompromising officialism. Where is now the Mr. Goschen of 1871, 
who incorporated the parish and consolidated the rate? Surely his 
second thoughts are not best which have assented to a measure by 
which a parish of 1,000 or 1,500 inhabitants ceases to have any 
vitality, and is governed by a council which, except through its re- 
presentatives, knows nothing of the parish and has no interest in its 
well-being. What has Hodge done to merit this social degradation ? 
Is it that squires in certain counties are afraid that the worms may 
turn, that the ‘ village Hampdens’ may, if the power of parochial rating 
be retained, ‘withstand the little tyrants of their fields’? Why, 
forsooth, are the parson and the dissenting minister—the natural 
protectors of the poor—tobe excluded from the district council ? 
They have hitherto sat on boards of guardians, and why is this exclu- 
sion not openly avowed, instead of being hidden under the ever- 
recurring phrase that this or that locality is to be assimilated to a 
borough ? 

The clergymen and the dissenting ministers may well be excluded 
in a borough where thereis no lack of active and pushing candidates 
for municipal offices ; but in many country districts they are the sole 
representatives of culture and education. Above all, why disqualify 
the unbeneficed clergyman and leave the unattached dissenting 
minister to take office ? 

By what means has the old English gentleman been got at to 
make him believe that a plan which unsettles the whole of rura) 
England without settling any one area or dealing with the greatest 
of all grievances—the multiplicity of rates—constitutes a proper basis 
of self-government and local independence ? 

But is there no alternative {to the Government scheme? Is the 
simplification of areas and’of local authorities an object beyond attain- 
ment? Let us try, at all events, to devise some other plan by 
starting on our enterprise from a standpoint differing altogether from 
that from which the President of the Local Government Board set 
out to frame the Bill which he has laid before Parliament. Let us 
forget for a moment that aspect of England presented in the Bill. 
Let us regard a county not as a borough divided into wards, but as 
an area in which are to be found here and there towns of greater or 
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less size, but the larger part of which is occupied by rural parishes 
consisting of small groups of houses and a population scattered over 
fields, heaths, and commons. Each of the parishes is a unity having 
a common interest, an ancient goverhment, a capacity and a habit of 
providing for its own necessities. In some cases the parish is too 
small to be left to itself, and requires to be grouped with or annexed 
to other parishes. The towns are also made up of parishes or parts 
of parishes; but there the unity is the town, the parochial is merged 
in the town interest, and it might be well to merge the parishes for 
secular purposes in the town. 

The problem is this: A county council has to be formed supreme 
over towns and country ; the towns must be represented on the county ~ 
council, as it will exercise superintending county powers, especially 
the central powers; as they might be called, over them. On the 
other hand, the towns will, to a great degree, stand aloof from the 
rest of the county under their own government. 

The first step in whatever plan is adopted is to vest in the county 
council all county powers; the next, to vest in the parish all the 
parochial powers. 

Is an intermediate area necessary, or may the intermediate powers 
be parcelled out between the county and the parish? Now, with- 
out deciding this question, it may be stated at once that an absolute 
necessity arises for an intermediate area from the impossibility of 
electing a county council without providing electoral divisions. A 
list of from fifty to two hundred members to be chosen en masse by 
a county would amount to little more than a commission to a caucus 
on one side or the other to select a body of members to be blindly 
returned by dependent voters. What, then, should be the area? Can 
any existing division be adopted ? The rural sanitary districts are, as 
has been said above, mere groups of disjointed parishes extending fre- 
quently beyond the boundaries of the county ; petty-sessional divisions 
are of too unequal a size to qualify them for adoption. Highway dis- 
tricts might perhaps have successfully competed for the honour, but 
they have been so partially adopted as to afford little aid to a 
general plan for the division of counties. The conclusion then seems 
inevitable that the intermediate district must be groups of parishes and 
towns framed in the first instance by the Local Government Board, or a 
commission, or the justices in quarter sessions, or some other delegated 
authority, with power for the county council to alter such groups with 
the approbation of the Local Government Board or some other cen- 
tral authority. No doubt some parliamentary instruction must be 
given for the guidance of the authority to whom the powers of divi- 
sion are given ; for example, towns of 20,000 population and upwards 
must form separate electoral urban areas, and towns under that popu- 
lation must be grouped with the county villages into rural electoral 
areas. A further question is important in relation to the demarca- 
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tion of electoral areas—namely, shouldthey be mere electoral areas, as 
is the case with parliamentary divisions, or should they also be adminis- 
trativeareas; and, if administrative areas, should such areas be governed 
by subordinate councils or by committees of the county council? With 
respect to the town of 20,000 inhabitants and upwards, the question is 
answered at once. They are necessarily, by their very constitution, ad- 
ministrative areas: if boroughs, governed by the town council; if Im- 
provement Act districts, by improvement commissioners ; if local board 
districts, by the local boards. The authorities of such areas should of 
course retain their existing powers, with the exception of quarter session 
boroughs invested with what have been called special administrative 
county powers, which would be surrendered to the county. The case, 
however, of a rural electoral district differs widely from that of an 
urban; it may consist of anumber of small towns, being parishes or local 
government districts, and of country villages. The towns must be 
left to their urban organisation. There remain only the villages to 
be governed by a district council. 

Now, if it were possible to transfer at once the poor-law powers 
to the district, a council would at once be required, as the poor-law 
administration would in itself be of sufficient consequence to give 
employment to a district council. No doubt such a transfer would 
be for the best, and the whole system of local government would 
thus be totus teres atque rotundus, as symmetrical as the Anglo- 
Saxon divisions of county, borough, hundred, tithing, or parish. Such 
a plan, however, involves the readjustment to a great extent of the 
poor-law unions, and consequently the disturbance of the existing 
incidence of poor-law rating. 

No changes in the union are or can be made at once; but the 
electoral divisions should be so formed as to admit of their being 
substituted as soon as practicable, say within three or four years, for the 
present unions. When this is done, a district council will be required 
for each electoral district; but until then the intermediate powers 
might be delegated to a committee of the county council, consisting 
of the members representing the electoral area, with the addition, 
if necessary, of other members to be added by the county council. 

Throughout the above observations relating to counties it is 
assumed that towns of 100,000 inhabitants and upwards should, as in 
the Bill, be made separate urban counties, retaining their municipal 
organisations and invested with county and all other powers of local 
government. Proceeding thus far, we have, as primary areas, 
counties and counties of towns; as primary authorities, county 
councils and the municipal councils of counties of towns. We have, 
as secondary areas, electoral divisions framed by some local authority, 
with the obligation to make every town of 20,000 inhabitants or 
upwards into a separate urban electoral district. Let the towns of 
20,000 inhabitants be called district boroughs, the rural electoral 
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divisions hundreds. The superintending authorities of these districts 
will in the case of the district boroughs be their municipal councils, 
in the case of the hundreds be a hundred committee of the county 
council. There remain to be considered the constituent elements 
of the hundreds. These elements are :— 

1. Parishes and parts of parishes. 

2. Towns of less than 20,000 inhabitants. a. Boroughs; b. 
Improvement Act districts; c. Local government districts, which 
may be called corporate towns. 

Begin at the bottom of the scale. Parishes under a population 
of 500 are too small to exercise any power of government, and - 
should be grouped into tithings of 1000 and upwards. Both 
parishes and tithings should be incorporated after the model of 
Mr. Goschen’s Bill of 1871, and should be governed by a parochial 
committee of not less than three nor more than twenty persons. 
This committee should have at its head a chairman elected annually, 
who should in all matters concerning the parish represent the parish 
in its intercourse with other bodies. The parochial committee 
should have vested in them all the parochial powers, but they 
should be subject to the control of the district committee and of the 
county council. 

Boroughs should retain their existing powers, and in addition 
should be invested with all the secular powers of their component 
parishes. A similar form should be adopted with Improvement Act 
districts and local government districts, with this exception—that 
where a local government district has a population of less than 1000 
it should cease to be incorporated, and should be resolved into its 
component parishes. Each of these bodies—parishes, tithings, cor- 
porate towns—should be a separate unit of rating, forming the area 
for the levy of a consolidated rate out of which the expenses of the 
area itself and contributions to other rates would be paid. 

The result of the foregoing observations may be gathered into a 
few sentences. England, asin the Government Bill, should be divided 
into counties and counties of towns; the counties of towns to con- 
sist of the eighteen towns having a population of more than 100,000 
and upwards. These towns would be governed by their municipal 
councils, who should have concentrated in them all the local 
powers of government. The county would be divided into one- 
membered electoral districts, containing as nearly as possible the 
same unit of population, to be determined by dividing the population 
by the number of members allotted to the county by the Local 
Government Board. 

The electoral divisions would be named hundreds and district 
towns ; the district towns to consist of towns containing a population 
of 20,000 and upwards. The district towns would be governed by 
their existing councils, improvement commissioners, or local govern- 
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ment boards. They would be deprived, where they possess them, of 
their county special statutory powers, but should possess all other 
powers of local government except the county powers. The 
hundreds would consist of the smaller towns and villages. Until the 
unions are readjusted and poor-law powers given them, they would 
be governed by a committee of the county council, which should be 
clothed with the intermediate powers, especially the licensing powers 
of petty sessions. Villages should be incorporated and governed by 
parochial committees, as was proposed in Mr. Goschen’s Bill of 1871, 
and when containing a population of less than 500 should be grouped 
together. The smaller towns would be left to their existing govern- 
ment, with the addition of parochial powers. The villages and groups 
of villages to be called tithings would exercise parochial powers. 
There should be an appeal from the local authorities of the smaller 
towns and villages to the hundred committee of the county council, 
and from them to the county council itself. When the unions 
have been readjusted, it would be advisable, probably, to have 
hundred councils elected by the inhabitants of the hundred. 

One word with respect to the metropolis. By the Bill the whole 
affair is despatched in about two clauses. The metropolis is to be 
a county called the county of London, with the City of London 
degraded to the position of a quarter-sessions borough in that 
county —Gog and Magog to be deposed from the Guildhall, and to 
adorn a quarter-sessions court. The most powerful, the richest city 
in the world is to be classed with Bedford and Buckingham, and one 
hundred other small quarter-sessions boroughs. The Lord Mayor— 
the envy of foreigners, the theme of song, the successor of Whitting- 
ton—to be reduced to a level with the mayor of a quarter-sessions 
borough! And for what reason? Divide et impera would seem to 
be the maxim of the present Government. A county council outside 
the City, an antagonistic municipal council inside the City—two 
kings, not in Brentford, but in the metropolis, are safer than one. 
Why this distrust of friends? Surely the obvious course is to make 
one united London; to expand the City, with its ancient traditions, 
its world-wide renown, its mythical wealth, into the metropolis, and 
subject all to a reformed City government. Far better retain 
matters as they stand than continue under another name the 
present absurd division of jurisdiction between the metropolis and 
the City. 

The last but most important portion of the Bill wiiich requires to 
be noticed is the financial scheme. Here is to be found the motive 
power—the Bill moves on wheels of gold. 

Two million has hitherto been the amount of Imperial subven- 
tions for local purposes; 5,000,000/. will henceforth go into the 
pockets of the ratepayers, giving 3,000,000/. as the ‘solatium’ to 
the justices for disestablishment. The 5,000,000/. is provided as 
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follows: The duties on publicans’ licences and retail licences for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, and licences to deal in game, are to be 
collected by the county council for local purposes. The amount of 
these duties is calculated to be 1,378,143/. The Imperial officers 
will continue to receive the duties in relation to the following licences : 
Beer-dealers, spirit-dealers, sweets-dealers, wine-dealers, refreshment- 
house-keepers, tobacco-dealers, carriages or other vehicles, horses, 
armorial bearings, male servants, dogs, killing game, guns, appraisers, 
auctioneers, house-agents, pawnbrokers, plate-dealers, but will hand 
over the proceeds derived from each county to the county council. 
Besides this a contribution is to be made from personalty or probate 
duty for local purposes. Here at once a question arises as to how 
the amount is to be distributed among the several counties. The 
reply is somewhat startling to those unversed in the learning of 
political economy. It is this: according to the indoor pauperism— 
that is to say, the number of paupers in the workhouses of the county. 
At first sight this would seem an excellent mode for multiplying 
paupers, somewhat in the same manner as, if an imperial contribution 
for the punishment of crime in a county were to be distributed in 
proportion to the number of summary convictions in that county, 
people would think that it would not be improbable that fines for 
small crimes would diminish and imprisonment increase. It is jus- 
tified, however, on the plea of the necessity that exists of keeping 
in check the mischievous tendency of false humanitarianism to grant 
outdoor relief indiscriminately. It must be admitted, however, that 
it is a plan calculated to grind the faces of the poor, and it may be 
doubted whether a milder remedy might not have been applied to 
the cure of an admitted evil. 

The total of the above-mentioned contributions for local purposes 
will amount, we are told, to 5,000,000/. The expenditure will be, 
shortly, as follows: The subventions now paid from the imperial 
exchequer to teachers in poor-law schools, poor-law medical officers, 
medical officers of health and inspectors of nuisances, registrars of 
births and deaths, pauper lunatics, criminal prosecutions, police, 
grants to poor school-boards, awards to public vaccinators, will cease, 
and will henceforth be paid by the county council out of the moneys 
granted to them. Next, the county council is required to pay 4d. 
per head per day towards the maintenance of the indoor poor ; 
further, they must provide for the expenses of keeping up the main 
roads and general county purposes. Lastly, if any surplus remains, 
it will be divided between the quarter-sessions boroughs not con- 
tributing to special county purposes, and the rest of the county 
according to rateable value. The result being, as was stated above, 
a bribe to the ratepayers of 3,000,0001. 

The car of the local Juggernaut with such a golden impetus may 
well crush alike Gog and Magog, the City of London, and every rural 
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village. Pity it is that in a Bill which rouses no party opposition, 
so little should be done to conform to the old historic associations of 
county, hundred, parish; so great a deference should be shown to 
municipal organisation as practically to adopt it as the only institu- 
tion for the regulation of every county, every borough, every town, 
every village, from Berwick-on-Tweed to the Land’s End. 
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THE DISENCHANTMENT OF FRANCE. 


Quod procul a nobis flectat Fortuna gubernans! 

Et ratio potius quam res persuadeat ipsa 

Succidere horrisono posse omnia victa fragore. 
Lucretivs. 


Ir has fallen to the lot of the French people to point more morals, to 
emphasise more lessons from their own experience than any other 
nation in modern history. Parties and creeds of the most conflicting 
types have appealed to Paris in turn for their brightest example, their 
most significant warning. The strength of monarchy and the risks 
of despotism ; the nobility of faith, and the cruel cowardice of bigotry ; 
the ardour of republican fraternity and the terrors of anarchic disin- 
tegration—the most famous instance of any and every extreme is to 
be found in the long annals of France. And so long as the French 
mind, at once logical and mobile, continues to be the first to catch 
and focus the influences which are slowly beginning to tell on neigh- 
bouring States, so long will its evolution possess for us the unique 
interest of a glimpse into stages of development through which our 
own national mind also may be destined ere long to pass. 

Yet there has of late been a kind of reluctance on the part of 
other civilised countries to take to themselves the lessons which 
French history still can teach. In Germany there has been a tone 
of reprobation, an opposition of French vice to Teuton virtue ; and in 
England there has been some aloofness of feeling, some disposition to 
think that the French have fallen through their own fault intoa 
decadence which our robuster nation need not fear. 

In the brief review, however, which this paper will contain of 
certain gloomy symptoms in the spiritual state of France we shall 
keep entirely clear of any disparaging comparisons or insinuated 
blame. Rather we shall regard France as the most sensitive organ 
of the European body politic ; we shall feel that her dangers of to-day 
are ours of to-morrow, and that unless there be salvation for her our 
own prospects are dark indeed. 

But in the first place, it may be asked, what right have we to 
speak of France as decadent at all? The word, indeed, is so con- 
stantly employed by French authors of the day that the foreigner 
may assume without impertinence that there is some fitness in its 
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use. Yet have we here much more than a fashion of speaking? the 
humour of men who are ‘sad as night for very wantonness,’ who play 
with the notion of national decline as a rich man in temporary em- 
barrassment may play with the notion of ruin? France is richer 
and more populous than ever before; her soldiers still fight bravely, 
and the mass of her population, as judged by the statistics of crime, 
or by the colourless half-sheet which forms the only national news- 
paper,' is at any rate tranquil and orderly. Compare the state of 
France now with her state just a century since, before the outbreak 
of the Revolution. Observers who noted that misgovernment and 
misery, those hordes of bandits prowling over the untilled fields, 
assumed it as manifest that, not the French monarchy only, but 
France herself, was crumbling in irremediable decay. And yet a few 
years later the very children reared as half-slaves, half-beggars, on 
black-bread and ditch-water were marching with banners flying into 
Vienna and Moscow. One must be wary in predicting the decline of 
a nation which holds in reserve a spring of energy such as this. 

Once more. Not physically alone, but intellectually, France 
has never, perhaps, been so strong as she is now. She is lacking, 
indeed, in statesmen of the first order, in poets and artists of lofty 
achievement, and, if our diagnosis be correct, she must inevitably 
lack such men as these. But on the other hand her living savanis pro- 
bably form as wise, as disinterested a group of intellectual leaders as 
any epoch of her history has known. And she listens to them with a 
new deference ; she receives respectfully even the bitter home-truths 
of M. Taine ; she honours M. Renan instead of persecuting him ; she 
makes M. Pasteur her national hero. These menand men like these 
are virtually at the head of France; and if the love of truth, the 
search for truth, fortifies a nation, then assuredly France should be 
stronger now than under any of her kings or her Cesars. 

Yet here we come to the very crux of the whole inquiry. If we 
maintain that an increasing knowledge of truth is necessarily a 
strength or advantage to a nation or an individual, we are assuming 
an affirmative answer to two weighty questions: the first, whether 
the scheme of the universe is on the whole good rather than evil ; the 
second, whether even granting that the sum of things is good, each 
advancing step of our knowledge of the universe brings with it an 
increased realisation of that ultimate goodness. Of course if we 
return to the first question the pessimistic answer—if the world is 
a bad place and cosmic suicide the only reasonable thing—the 
present discussion may at once be closed. For in that case there is 

? Le Petit Journal has a circulation of nearly a million. What it does contain, or 
why it is taken, it might be hard to say; but at least it does not contain anything 
which could raise a blush, or prompt to an unlawful action. Provincial lifeiin France 
seldom finds literary expression (see Theuriet, Pierre Loti, Ferdinand Fabre) ; when it 


rises to a certain intellectual level it seems to merge irresistibly into the life of 
Paris. 
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no such thing as progress, no such thing as recovery ; and the moral 
discouragement of France does but indicate her advance upon the 
road which we must all inevitably travel. 

Let us assume, however, as is commonly assumed without too 
curious question, that the universe is good, and that to know the 
truth about it ison the whole an invigorating thing. Yet even thus 
it is by no means clear that each onward step we make in learning 
that truth will in itself be felt asinvigorating. All analogy is against 
such a supposition ; whether we turn to the history of philosophy, and 
the depression repeatedly following on the collapse of specious but 
premature conceptions, or to the history of individual minds, and the ~ 
despair of the beginner in every art or study when he recognises that 
he has made a false start ; that he knows almost nothing; that the 
problems are far more difficult than his ignorance had suspected. 

Now I think it is not hard to show that France, even on the 
most hopeful view of her, is at present passing through a moment 
of spiritual reaction such as this. In that country where the pure 
dicta of science reign in the intellectual classes with less interference 
from custom, sentiment, tradition than even in Germany itself, we 
shall find that science, at her present point, is a depressing, a disin- 
tegrating energy. 

And therefore when we compare the present state of France with 
her state a century ago, we must not rank her dominant savants as 
a source of national strength. Rather they are a source of disen- 
chantment, of disillusionment, to use the phrase of commonest 
recurrence in modern French literature and speech. Personally, 
indeed, the class of savants includes many an example of unselfish 
diligence, of stoical candour, but their virtues are personal to them- 
selves, and the upshot of their teaching affords no stable basis for 
virtue. 

We may say, then, that in 1888 France possesses everything 
except illusions; in 1788 she possessed illusions and nothing else. 
The Reign of Reason, the Return to Nature, the Social Contract, 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity—the whole air of that wild time buzzed 
with new hatched Chimeras, while at the same time the old tradi- 
tions of Catholicism, Loyalty, Honour, were still living in many an 
ardent heart. 

What, then, is in effect the disenchantment which France has 
undergone? What are the illusions—the so-called, so-judged 
illusions which are fading now before the influence of science ? 
How is a foreigner to analyse the confused changes in a great 
people’s spiritual life? Must not his own personal acquaintance 
with Frenchmen, which is sure to be slight and shallow, unduly 
influence his judgment of the nation? It seemsto me that he must 
set aside his personal acquaintanceships and form his opinion from 
current literature and current events; endeavouring so far as may be 
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to elicit such general views of life as may be latent in the varying 
utterances of novelist, essayist, politician, philosopher, and poet. 
Thus reading and thus comparing, we shall discern a gradual atrophy 
of certain habits of thought, certain traditional notions; and if we 
class as illusions these old conceptions from which the French 
people seems gradually to be awakening, we find them reducible to 
four main heads: the religious, the political, the secwal and the 
personal illusions. 

I. By the ‘ religious illusion ’"—speaking, it will be remembered, 
from the point of view of the Frenchman of the type now under 
discussion—I mean a belief in the moral government of the world, 
generally involving a belief in man’s future life, in which life we 
may suppose virtue victorious, and the earth’s injustices redressed. 
These cardinal beliefs, now everywhere on the defensive, are 
plainly losing ground in France more rapidly than elsewhere. 
And the strange thing is that while Christianity thus declines it 
seems to leave in France so little regret behind it; that its dis- 
appearance is signalised only by loud battles between ‘ Liberalism’ 
and ‘ Clericalism,’ not, as in England, by sad attempts at reconcilia- 
tion, by the regrets and appeals of slowly-severing men. A book 
like Chateaubriand’s Génie du Christianisme, nay even a book like 
Lamennais’ Paroles d’un Croyant, would now be felt to be an 
anachronism. Militant Catholicism seems almost to have died out 
with M. Veuillot’s articles in the Univers; and an application to 
a high ecclesiastical authority for recent defences of the faith 
brought only a recommendation to read the Bishops’ Charges, the 
mandements d’évéque. Paradox as it may seem, M. Renan is almost 
the only French writer of influence who believes that Christianity— 
of course a Christianity without miracles—will be in any sense the 
religion of the future; and his recent utterances show that pious 
sentiment, in his hands, is liable to sudden and unexpected trans- 
formations. A passage from the preface to his play L’Abbesse de 
Jouarre (1886) will illustrate the facility with which ‘ the cult of 
the ideal’ when freed from ‘ the support of superstition ’ flows along 
lines of least resistance, and into a less austere and strenuous 
mould. 

The Abbess, too intelligent to believe in the dogmas which (from 
the highest motives) she has outwardly supported, and finding her- 
self, under the Reign of Terror, confronted with the immediate 
prospect of death, yields (from the highest motives) to the solicita- 
tions of a fellow-prisoner, who ardently admires her. But it so 
happens that she is not guillotined; and she afterwards experiences 
a delicate distress in reconciling what may be termed the morality 
of great crises to the conventions of ordinary life. In a passage 
which in these pages I can only partially quote M. Renan explains 
and defends her. 
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That which, at the hour of death, must needs assume a character of absolute 
sincerity, is love. I often imagine that if humanity were to acquire the certain 
knowledge that the world was to come to an end in two or three days, love would 
break out on every side with a sort of frengy ; for love is held in check only by 
the absolutely necessary restrictions which the moral preservation of human society 
has imposed. When one perceived oneself confronted by a sudden and certain 
death, nature alone would speak ; the strongest of her instincts, constantly checked 
and thwarted, would reassume its rights; a cry would burst from every breast 
when one knew that one might approach with perfect lawfulness the tree guarded 
by so many anathemas. . . . The world’s last sigh would be as it were a kiss of sym- 
pathy addressed to the universe—and perhaps to somewhat that is beyond. One 
would die in the sentiment of the highest adoration, and in the most perfect act of 
prayer... . ; 

I hope that my Abbess may please those idealists who have no need to believe 
in the existence of disembodied spirits in order to believe in duty, and who know 
that moral nobility does not depend on metaphysical opinions. In these days one 
hears men for ever talking—and from the most opposite camps—of the enfeeble- 
ment of religious beliefs. How careful, in such a matter, one should be to avoid 
misunderstanding! Religious beliefs transform themselves; they lose their sym- 
bolical envelope, which is a mere encumbrance, and have no further need of the 
support of superstition. But the philosopher's soul is unaffected by these necessary 
evolutions. The true, the beautiful, the good are in themselves sufficiently attrac- 
tive to need no authority which shall ordain, nor reward which shall sanction them. 
Love, especially, will for ever maintain itasacred character. Modern paradoxes in- 
spire me with no more anxiety as to the persistence of the cult of the ideal than as 
to the perpetuation of the race. The danger would begin only on that day when 
women ceased to be fair, flowers to open voluptuously, birds to sing. In our 
temperate climes, and among our pleasure-loving peoples, this danger, thank God, 
seems still sufficiently remote. 


The ancient maxim, ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die,’ has never lacked, and will never lack, its eager advocates; but 
this is perhaps the first time that it has been preached as virtually 
identical with that very religion to which ‘le fougueux apétre,’ as 
M. Renan gently terms St. Paul, imagined it to be directly opposed. 
The best pendant to the optimistic hymn above quoted may be 
found in a passage from M. Bourget, a critic of no starched austerity 
nor bigoted temper, but whose imagination pictures the mind of our 
successors when the flowers, the birds, the women, delight no 
more; when the thorns, to speak with Biblical plainness, have 
ceased to crackle under the pot. 


Science (he says) has rendered it impossible to repose faith in any supernatural 
revelation, while at the same time she proclaims herself unable to unriddle the 
problems of which revelation offered a solution. There are some who have thought 
to find the remedy for this new and singular crisis by imagining the human race in 
the future as delivered from all thought of the Beyond, and indifferent to what we 
eall the Absolute, But this is a gratuitous hypothesis, and seems little in harmony 
with the general march of thought. We have a better right, on the other hand, 
to predict that civilisation as it advances will subtilise ever further our nervous 
sensibility—will develop the weary sadness of hearts which no known pleasure 
satisfies, and whose unquenchable ardour yearns to slake itself at some inexhaus- 
tible spring. It is probable that in the final bankruptcy of hope to which science is 
leading us, many of these souls will sink into a despair such as Pascal would have 
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sunk into had he lost his faith. The gulf whence we issue painfully, and which 
with pain we re-enter, will open itself before them, for ever black and void. There 
will be revolts of spirit, rebellions more typical than any age has known. Life will 
be unbearable with the knowledge that there is no more hope to understand it, 
and that the same sign of fruitless question hangs for ever over the horizon of man. 
It will not be strange if in those days a sect of nihilists should arise, possessed with 
a frenzy of destruction such as those alone can comprehend who have felt within 
themselves the tightening clutch of spiritual death. To know that one cannot 
know—to be assured that no assurance is possible—ah, cruel anguish! which, 
spreading like a plague through the millions of men, will summon them as it were 
to an anti-crusade—a war against the spirit. Then in that day, and if the night- 
mare which I am evoking becomes fact indeed, other souls, gentler and more in- 
clined to a happy interpretation of man’s fate, will oppose to this rebellious pessi- 
mism an optimism of melancholy peace. If the problem of the universe is insoluble, 
an answer may be conjectured which harmonises with our moral needs, our emo- 
tional cravings. The hypothesis of hope has its chance of being true no less than 
the hypothesis of despair. In M. Renan we have a finished exemplar of the reli- 
gious sentiments which would unite the uncertain believers of that cruel age; and 
who shall venture to assert that the impulse of formless faith which sums up the 
disenchanted optimism of this historian of our dying religion does not express the 
essence of all of worship that shall remain immortal in this splendid and miserable 
temple which is the heart of man ? 


II. Let us pass on to the second class of illusions from which 
France seems finally to have awakened. Under the title of ‘the 
political illusion’ we may include two divergent yet not wholly 
disparate emotions—the enthusiasm of loyalty and the enthusiasm of 
equality. Each of these enthusiasms has done in old times great 
things for France ; each in turn has seemed to offer a self-evident, nay 
a divine organisation of the perplexed affairs of men. But each in 
turn has lost its efficacy. There is now scarcely a name but General 
Boulanger’s in France which will raisea cheer; scarcely evena Socialistic 
Utopia for which a man would care to die. The younger nations, 
accustomed to look to France for inspiration, feel the dryness of that 
ancient source. ‘Ils ne croient 4 rien,’ said a Russian of the 
Nihilists, ‘ mais ils ont besoin du martyre.’ The Nihilists, indeed, 
are like the lemmings, which swim out to sea in obedience to an 
instinct that bids them seek a continent long since sunk beneath 
the waves. Gentle anarchists, pious atheists, they follow the blind 
instinct of self-devotion which makes the force of a naive, an un- 
worldly people. But there is now no intelligible object of devotion 
left for them to seek ; and they go to the mines and to the gibbet 
without grasping a single principle or formulating a single hope. 
These are the pupils of modern France ; and in France herself the 
nihilistic disillusionment works itself out unhindered by the old 
impulse to die for an idea. The French have died for too many 
ideas already ; and just as they have ceased to idealise man’s relation- 
ship to God, so have they ceased at last to idealise his relationship to 
his fellow-men. 

III. But the process of disillusionment can be traced deeper still. 
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Closer to us, in one sense, than our relation to the universe as a whole, 
more intimate than our relation to our fellow-citizens, is the mutual 
relation between the sexes. An emotion such as love, at once vague, 
complex, and absorbing, is eminently open to fresh interpretation as 
the result of modern analysis. And on comparing what may be 
called the enchanted and disenchanted estimates of this passion—the 
view of Plato, for instance, and the view of Schopenhauer—we find 
that the discordance goes to the very root of the conception ; that 
what in Plato’s view is the accident is in Schopenhauer’s the essen- 
tial; that what Plato esteemed as the very aim and essence is for 
Schopenhauer a delusive figment, a witchery cast over man’s young 
inexperience, from which adult reason should shake itself wholly free. 
For Plato the act of idealisation which constitutes love is closely 
akin to the act of idealisation which constitutes worship. The sudden 
passion which carries the lover beyond all thought of self is the result 
of a memory and a yearning which the beloved one’s presence stirs 
within him—a memory of antenatal visions, a yearning towards the 
home of the soul. The true end of love is mutual ennoblement ; its 
fruition lies in the unseen. Or if .we look to its earthly issue, it is 
not children only who are born from such unions as these, but from 
that fusion of earnest spirits great thoughts, just laws, noble institu- 
tions spring, ‘a fairer progeny than any child of man.’ 

Not one of the speculations of antiquity outdid in lofty originality 
this theme of Plato’s. And, however deeply the changing conditions 
of civilisation might modify the outward forms or setting of love, 
this far-reaching conception has been immanent in the poet’s mind, 
and has made of love an integral element in the spiritual scheme 
of things. ‘ Love was given,’ says Wordsworth in a poem which 
strangely harmonises the antique and the modern ideal— 


Love was given, 
Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that end; 
For this the passion to excess was driven— 
That self might be annulled : her bondage prove 
The fetters of a dream, opposed to Love, 


And even when the passion has not been thus directly linked with 
ethical aims it has been credited with a heaven-sent, a mysterious 
charm; like the beauty and scent of flowers, it has been regarded ag 
a joy given to us for the mere end of joy. 

In recent years, however, a wholly different aspect of the passion 
of love has been raised into prominence. This new theory—for it is 
hardly less—is something much deeper than the mere satirical 
depreciation, the mere ascetic horror, of the female sex. It recog- 
nises the mystery, the illusion, the potency of love, but it urges that 
this dominating illusion is no heaven-descended charm of life, but 
the result of terrene evolution, and that, so far from being salutary 

2z2 
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to the individual, it is expressly designed to entrap him into subserv- 
ing the ends of the race, even when death to himself (or herself) 
is the immediate consequence. It was in England that the facts 
in natural history which point to this conclusion were first set 
forth ; it was in Germany that a philosophical theory was founded 
(even before most of those facts were known) upon these blind efforts 
of the race, working through the passions of the individual, yet often 
to his ruin; but it is in France that we witness the actual entry of 
this theory into the affairs of life—the gradual dissipation of the 
‘sexual illusion’ which nature has so long been weaving with un- 
conscious magic around the senses and the imagination of man. 

In the first place, then, human attractiveness has suffered some- 
thing of the same loss of romance which has fallen upon the scent 
and colour of flowers, since we have realised that these have been 
developed as an attraction to moths and other insects, whose visits 
to the flower are necessary to secure effective fertilisation. Our own 
attractiveness in each other’s eyes seems no longer to point to some 
divine reminiscence; rather it is a character which natural and 
sexual selection must needs have developed if our race was to persist 
at all; and it is paralleled by elaborate and often grotesque esthetic 
allurements throughout the range of organised creatures of separate 
sex. 

Once more. The great Roman poet of ‘wheat and woodland, 
tilth and vineyard, hive and horse and herd’ insisted long ago on 
the divergence, throughout animated nature, of the promptings of 
amorous passion and of self-preservation. Passing beyond the facile 
optimism of pastoral singers, he showed the peace, the strength, the 
life of the animal creation at the mercy of an instinct which they 
can”neither comprehend nor disobey. In furias ignemque ruunt. 
Advancing science has both confirmed and explained this profound 
observation. She has discovered instances where the instinct in 
question conducts not merely to a remote and contingent but to an 
immediate and inevitable death; and where yet it works itself out 
with unfailing punctuality. And she has demonstrated that in the 
race of races the individual must not pause for breath ; his happiness, 
his length of days, must be subordinated to the supreme purpose of 
leaving a progeny which can successfully prolong the endless struggle. 
And here the bitter philosophy of Schopenhauer steps in, and shows 
that as man rises from the savage state the form of the illusive 
witchery changes, but the witchery is still the same. Nature is still 
prompting us to subserve the advantage of the race—an advantage 
which is not our own—though she uses now such delicate baits as 
artistic admiration, spiritual sympathy, the union of kindred souls. 
Behind and beneath all these is still her old unconscious striving ; 
but she can scarcely any longer outwit us; we now desire neither the 
pangs of passion, nor the restraints of marriage, nor the burden of 
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offspring ; while for the race we need care nothing, or may deem it 
best and most merciful that the race itself should lapse and pass 
away. 

The insensible advance of this sexual disenchantment will show 
itself first and most obviously in the imaginative literature of a 
nation. And the transition from Romanticism to so-called Natur- 
alism in fiction which is the conspicuous fact of the day in France is 
ill understood if it is taken to be a mere change in literary fashion, 
a mere reaction against sentimental and stylistic extravagance. The 
Naturalists claim, and the claim is just, that they seek at least a 
closer analogy with the methods of Science herself; that they rest, 
not on fantastic fancies, but on the docwments humains which are 
furnished by the actual life of every day. But, on the other hand, 
the very fact that this is all which they desire to do is enough to 
prove that even this will scarcely be worth the doing. The fact that 
they thus shrink from idealising bespeaks an epoch barren in ideal. 
Schopenhauer boasted that he had destroyed ‘ die Dame,’ the chival- 
rous conception of woman as a superior being; and such novels as 
those of Flaubert, Zola, Maupassant, Huysmans, exhibit the world 
with this illusion gone. If, moreover, the relations between men 
and women are not kept, in a sense, above the relations between men 
and men, they will rapidly fall below them. We are led into a 


world of joyless vice from the sheer decay of the conception of virtue. 

Mr. Henry James’s analysis of M. de Maupassant’s works will be 
fresh in many recollections. And I may add some corroborative words, 
not from Scherer or Brunetiére or any critic who stands upon the 
ancient ways, and whose disapproval may be discounted beforehand, . 
but from the friendly pen of M. Lemaitre, whose description is not 
meant to carry moral reprobation along with it. 


M. de Maupassant, too, is affected with that newest malady of authors—namely, 
pessimism, and the strange desire to represent the world as ugly and brutal, 
governed by blind instincts ... and at the same time to exhibit with an amount of 
detail never previously equalled this world which is neither interesting in itself 
nor as a subject of art; so that the pleasure which the writer and the reader who 
comprehends him enjoy is derived only from irony, pride, egoistic gratification. 
There is here no thought of what was once termed the ideal, no preoccupation 
with morality, no sympathy with mankind, but at most a contemptuous pity of 
the absurd and wretched race of men. On the other hand, we find a scientific 
skill in playing with the world as an object of sense, apt for our delectation ; the 
interest which is refused to things in themselves is bestowed wholly on the art of 
rendering them in a form as plastic as possible. On the whole, the attitude is that 
of some misanthropic, scornful, and lascivious god.” 


Yet neither this criticism nor Mr. Henry James’s exhibits fully, 
as it seems to me, the essential weakness and emptiness of M. de 
Maupassant and others of the same school. Their vigour is the mere 
expression of their own youth and health, cleverness and prosperity ; 


2 Les Contemporains, p. 301. 
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there is no indication of any reserve of moral strength, of any stoical 
courage, any assured philosophy which would render them in a true 
sense superiors of the objects of their contemptuous dissection. A 
few lines from M. Bourget, describing the disciples of Flaubert, will 
illustrate my meaning here. 

They exhibit the human animal as dominated by his environment, and almost 
incapable of an individual reaction against surrounding things. Hence springs 
that despairing fatalism which is the philosophy of all the existing school of novelists. 
Hence the renunciation, ever more marked, of larger hopes, of generous ardours, of 
* whatsoever among our intimate energies can be called faith in an ideal. And since 
our age is smitten with a malady of the will, ihe psychology of our fashionable 
literature adjusts itself to the gradual weakening of the inward spring. Slowly, in 
many a mind which the romances of our day have shaped, the conviction is formed 
that effort is useless, that the force of external causes cannot be withstood.* 


IV. And thus we are brought, by a natural transition, to the 
fourth and last illusion from which French thought is shaking itself 
free—the illusion which pervades man more profoundly than any 
other—the dream of his own free-will, and of his psychical unity. 
It is in the analysis of this personal illusion that much of the 
acutest French work has lately been done; it is here that ordinary 
French opinion is perhaps furthest removed from the English type ; 
and it is here, moreover, as I shall presently indicate, it is on this 
field of experimental psychology that the decisive battles of the next 
century seem likely to be fought. In this paper, however, I must 
keep clear of detail, and must touch only on the general effect of the 
mass of teaching of which Taine and Ribot on the psychological 
side, Charcot and Richet on the physiological side, may serve as 
representatives. These names might be supplemented by many 
more ; and indeed it is in this direction of physiological psychology, 
in the widest sense, that the strongest stream of French intellect 
seems to me to be at present flowing. 

As regards the freedom of the will, indeed, it might have been 
supposed that the controversy had now been waged too long to admit 
of much accession of novel argument. Nor, of course, can any theory 
which we hold as to human free-will reasonably influence our actions 
one way or the other. Yet we know that as a matter of actual 
observation Mahommedan fatalism does influence conduct, and the 
determinism which is becoming definitely the creed of France may 
similarly be traced throughout their modern pictures of life and 
character as a paralysing influence in moments of decisive choice, 
of moral crisis. The following passage—the only one for which I 
can here find space—will show the unhesitating way in which the 
French mind presses home conclusions which, though based in a 
large measure on English doctrines, are seldom so trenchantly formu- 
lated at home :— 


* Essais de psychologie contemporaine, 1st series, p. 166. 
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Is personality (inquires M, Ribot), is character independent of heredity? The 
problem is important, since it involves the question whether the power of heredity 
has any assignable limit. It is plain that there are only two possible hypotheses : 
we may either admit that at each birth a special act of creation infuses into each 
being the germ of character and personality, or we may admit that this germ is the 
product of earlier generations, and is inevitably deduced from the character of the 
parents and the circumstances under which the new life is originated. The first of 
these hypotheses is so far from scientific that it is not worth discussing. We are 
left to the second view. And here we find ourselves brought abruptly back to the 
very heart of our subject. We thought that we were escaping from heredity, and 
now we find it in the very form which forms the most intimate and personal 
element of our being. After having shown by a long enumeration of facts that the 
sensitive and intellectual faculties are transmitted, that one may inherit a given ~ 
instinct, a given passion, a given type of imagination, just as easily as a tendency 
to consumption, to rickets, to longevity, we hoped at least that a part of the psychic 
life lay outside determinism, that the character, the person, the self, escaped the law 
of heredity ; but no, heredity, which is equivalent to determinism, envelops us on 
every side, without and within.‘ 

We have now traced the spread in France of what I have termed 
disenchantment over the main departments of moral and intellectual 
life. It might remain to ask whether any definite test éxists, re- 
ducible to numbers, by which we can measure the effect on national 
prosperity of this less firm and eager grasp on existence. This might 
be attempted in many ways, though considering the subtlety of the 
motives at work we cannot expect more than an inferential, an 
approximate result. Setting aside in this paper the subject of rela- 
tive frequency of suicide (where the comparison between one nation 
and another is much complicated by differences in the material 
welfare of the lower classes), I will briefly consider in what way this 
disenchanted temper affects the central problem of the French 
publicist—the practical cessation of the growth of population. ‘A 
vrai dire, c’est le péril national tout entier,’ says Professor Richet 
of this check in numbers; ‘il n’en existe pas d’autre.’ 

To us in England, of course, the opposite view is more familiar. 
We feel the perils, not of defect of population, but of excess; and so 
far as our own comfort is concerned we should be glad indeed if our 
numbers were as stationary as in France. And if all European 
nations agreed to limit population—just as if all nations agreed to 
disarm—an epoch of marked material prosperity would no doubt 
ensue. At present, however, there seems no chance whatever of 
this, and we are engaged in a general scramble to overstock our own 
countries, and thence to overspread the earth. A nation which falls 
out of this scramble may gain in comfort for the time, but it will 
lose its status ; its specific type will become relatively unimportant ; 
its thought and literature will lose their power with mankind. 
Great and powerful though France is now, such countries as Holland 
and Belgium are not without their warning for her in the near 


* L’héréaité psychologique, 2nd edit. p. 323. 
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future. In fifty years, if the present rates of increase are maintained, 
she will rank sixth only‘among European nations. In 150 years she 
will have sunk almost beneath consideration in a world of Russians 
and Germans, Anglo-Saxons and Chinese.> Without reproducing the 
elaborate computations by which the relative decline of France has 
been exhibited by statisticians, it is enough to say that in the present 
acute phase of national competition France cannot afford to forego 
the motive power of the ver sacrum—of yearly swarms of young 
men pressing forward to develop their country either by colonisation 
without her borders, or by novel and eager enterprise within. At 
the same time it is of course desirable that multiplication should be 
combined with providence—that the increase of numbers should not 
proceed from the lowest and most reckless classes alone. Now in 
comparing the natality or rate of increase of different provinces in 
France, it seems that the increase is rapid in two main quarters— 
first (as with ourselves) among the degraded inhabitants of the 
poorer quarters of great cities, and secondly in those provinces where 
Catholicism is still a dominant power. Between Catholic Brittany 
and freethinking Normandy the contrast is striking; and the more 
so inasmuch as the difference of race between these provinces seems 
all in favour of the Norman population, whose young mothers, in- 
deed, are in special request for the benefit of infants other than 
their own. Yet the annual births in Brittany are thirty-three for 
each thousand of population ; in Normandy only nineteen. 

Now in the educated classes, where rapidity of increase is still 
more important, the impulses in either direction, though less crudely 
defined, are not therefore less potent. On the one side there are the 
wish for new objects of affection and the satisfaction with the lot 
upon which the children will enter; on the other side, besides the 
obvious economical reasons, there are the decline in the value set upon 
existence and the doubt whether it is well to summon new beings 
as sensitive as ourselves into a world which to each fresh generation 
seems to loom more awful in the obscurity of its meaning and of its 
end. 

A few quotations may show that this is no imaginary picture ; 
and my first instance shall be taken from the loftiest, the sincerest of 
living French poets—the author whose name comes first to the lips of 
a Frenchman, challenged to prove that the tradition of ‘ high think- 
ing’ is not yet extinct. In his poem Le veu M. Sully-Prudhomme 


5 See Professor Charles Richet’s articles in the Rerue des Deux Mondes, April 15 
and June 1, 1882; and M. E. Cheysson’s paper in La réforme sociale, July 1, 1883. 
M. Guyau in his L’irréligion de Vavenir (p. 274, &c.) draws out the connection 
between this decline in population and the decay of religious belief. As between 
Brittany and Normandy, for instance, the difference is not due to Norman prudence 
alone ; for the Breton is also prudent, but in a different way ;—he postpones marriage 
till (at an average age of 34 for men, 29 for women) a property sufficient for a good- 
sized family has been amassed, 
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draws the following practical lesson from a contemplation of the 
misery of man :— 

Du plus aveugle instinct je me veux rendre maitre, 

Hélas! non par vertu, mais par compassion. 

Dans l’invisible essaim des condamnés a naitre, 

Je fais grace & celui dont je sens l’aiguillon. 


Demeure dans l’empire innommé du possible, 

O fils le plus aimé qui ne naitras jamais ! 

Mieux sauvé que les morts et plus inaccessible, 

Tu ne sortiras pas de l’ombre ou je dormais! 
These words do not fall from a mere fantastic artist; they come . 
from a philosopher and moralist, a man of strong human sympathies, 
and who by no means despairs altogether of the future of mankind, 
I pass on to the passionate cry of an avowed, but not a morbid, 
pessimist. I must not here stop to discuss Madame Ackermann, one 
of the most significant figures in contemporary literature; but it 
should be understood that her sadness is in no way a personal matter, 
but represents the impression irresistibly wrought upon her by the 
mere ‘ riddle of the painful earth.’ I quote the lines which close 
her poem on Pascal with the wild conception of some such insult 
offered to man’s distant and cruel Lord as might move Him to shiver 
into fragments this planet which is our scene of pain. 

Notre audace du moins vous sauverait de naitre, 

Vous qui dormez encore au fond de l'avenir, 

Et nous triompherions d’avoir, en cessant d’étre, 

Avec l’Humanité forcé Dieu d’en finir. 

Ah! quelle immense joie aprés tant de souffrance ! 

A travers les débris, par-dessus les charniers, 


Pouvoir enfin jeter ce cri de délivrance : 
Plus d’hommes sous le ciel, nous sommes les derniers ! 


I will call one more witness; this time a less serious but still 
a noteworthy personage; a novelist who by a certain mixture of 
Flemish realism and Parisian perversity has become the most ad- 
vanced (I do not say the ablest) representative both of the decadent 
and of the naturalistic school. 

M. J. K. Huysmans, speaking through the mouth of his decrepit 
hero, Des Esseintes, strenuously deprecates the cruelty of adding fresh 
sufferers to the condemned-list of miserable men; nay, he carries his 
propagandist (or anti-propagandist) zeal so far as to recommend the 
legalisation of infanticide, and to denounce the child-saving labours 
of St. Vincent de Paul. 

Thanks to his odious precautions, this man had deferred for years the death of 
creatures without intelligence or sensation, so that becoming later on almost 
rational, and at any rate capable of pain, they might foresee the future; might 
await and dread that Death of which, when he found them, they knew not the 
very name ; might perhaps even invoke that Death upon themselves, in anger at 
the condemnation to existence which he inflicted on them in obedience to a ridicu- 
lous code of theology. 
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We have here, I think, indications, as clear as in so complex a 
matter could be reasonably expected, that this ‘ disenchantment of 
France,’ this general collapse of hopes and ideals, does enter as a moral 
factor into the causes which are now arresting the advance of French 
population. If, therefore, population is to receive a fresh impulse, 
it would seem desirable either that some fresh value should be found 
for life, or that the race should accustom itself more thoroughly 
to the narrowed ideal. And this view is supported, so to say, from 
the opposite quarter by the growing influence throughout French 
politics, business, society, of a race whose distinguishing peculiarity 
lies in the fact that they have already traversed their great disap- 
pointment ; that they have learnt at last to silence the heart’s infinite 
appeal ; that they walk among us, but not of us, grimly smiling when 
our voices repeat, in new tones of yearning, those very phrases from 
Hebrew psalmist or prophet which the Chosen People themselves 
have found to fail. For—with the exceptions which sheer atavism 
must needs produce in the race of a David and a Paul—the modern 
Jew has crystallised his religion into a mere bond of race; it steadies 
rather than disturbs his worldly endeavour, and he stands before us 
in complete adaptation to changed spiritual conditions, the type of 
what we all may some day become, if our inward Jerusalem also is 
destroyed, and the Holy City of our dreams laid level with the dust 
of the earth. The Jews at one end of the scale, the Chinese at the 
other—these are the races that have already fitted themselves for 
a universe without hope. Who shall say that they shall not there- 
fore gradually subdue us? as after some age-long heaping of sand- 
banks along a solitary coast the creatures which can first endure the 
life of land-locked pools will displace those through whose structure 
runs an indomitable yearning for the tides and vastness of the sea. 

The prospect at which we have arrived is a gloomy one—so 
gloomy that we instinctively shrink from accepting it as inevitable. 
There must surely, we feel, be some outlet, some direction in 
which we may find the dawn of a new hope for France. The classi- 
fication which we have thus far followed will aid us in an inquiry as 
to the possible reformation, on a more stable basis, of any of those 
hopes and beliefs whose evanescence seems to threaten a national 
decline. 

(1) First and most important is the question of religion. And 
here there are three main channels in which we could imagine a 
religious revival, in the broadest sense, as tending to flow. We 
might have a revival in the Christian direction, or in the mystical, 
or in the Stoic. Any one of these convictions, if sufficiently wide- 
spread, might regenerate a nation. But each in turn must be 
regarded as an emotional impulse, as a subjective view; each appeals 
to minds predisposed to receive it, but fails to convince the egoist 
or the pessimist by irrefragable logic or indubitable historical proof. 
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As regards Christianity: in the first place, it is scarcely pos- 
sible that the historical proof can at this late day be materially 
strengthened. That proof, we may fairly suppose, will continue to 
seem adequate to many minds which nature or grace has cast in the 
Christian mould. But as to the Christianity without miracles—the 
Theism with a Christian colouring, which in England is sometimes 
suggested as a substitute for the orthodox creeds—for this growth 
there seems in France no soil prepared, no temper from which this 
religion of compromise could spring. The same is the case with 
mysticism, and with the a priori or affirmative schools of metaphysic. 
Names which command respect might be cited in either group, but- 
none have a real hold on the national intelligence. With perhaps 
greater plausibility the neo-Stoics—if we may so term the agnostics 
who still cling to duty and feel their last enthusiasm in resignation to 
universal law—might claim for their creed the prospect of ultimate 
triumph. Assuredly men like these are essential in every country, if 
any high morality is to be upheld in this ebb of fixed beliefs. Yet an 
act of faith, for which the French mind in general is ill-prepared, is 
still necessary if we are to accept the Cosmos even on Stoic terms. 
For there is a possibility that even here we may be duped once more ; 
that we may find vacuas sedes et inania templa in the sanctuary of 
Duty herself; that in the veritable and intimate scheme of the 
universe there may be no such conception as Virtue. 

I will not, however, press into my argument any of the darker 
currents of French thought—the cynicism or the pessimism of a 
Flaubert, an Ackermann, a Baudelaire. I will rather sum up the 
situation in one of the last utterances of a noble mind, ‘the con- 
clusion of the whole matter’ as it seemed at last to Emile Littré— 
once the most enthusiastic of all those who embraced the too- 
sanguine synthesis which still draws back some wistful glances to 
the memory of a Worship of Humanity which has brought little 
strength toman. The words which I shall quote are simple and 
personal ; but they may stand as the expression of more than an 
individual fate. 


Voltaire in old age writes in one of his letters that at the sight of a starry night 
he was wont to say to himself that he was about to lose that spectacle ; that through 
all eternity he should never see it more. Like him, I love to contemplate—with 
the reflection that it is perhaps for the last time—the starlit night, the greenness 
of my garden, the immensity of the sea. I go yearly to the seaside; I went 
thither this year. .My room opened upon the beach, and when the tide was high 
the waves were but a few paces from where I sat. How often did I sink into con- 
templation, imagining to myself those Trojan women who pontum adspectabant 
Jlentes! I did not weep; but I felt that these solemn spondees best harmonised 
with the grandeur of that sight, and with the vagueness of my own meditations.° 


Pontum adspectabant flentes! Fit epigraph for a race who 


* Conservation, Révolution, Positivisme, Remarques, p. 430. 
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have fallen from hope, on whose ears the waves’ world-old message 
still murmurs without a meaning: while the familiar landmarks 
fade backwards into shadow, and there is nothing but the sea. 

(2) As regards the revival of what I have called the political 
illusion, the enthusiasm either of loyal subordination or of co-operant 
equality, there is no need for much discussion here. Changes of 
some kind impend ; but the peculiarity of the situation is that from 
no change is any real or definite good expected by reasonable men. 
And of course, on the view taken in this essay, little advantage can 
be hoped for a mere rearrangement of existing material—the 
material in this case being represented by the beliefs and aspirations 
of the best minds of France. There must be, not rearrangement 
only, but renewal—a fresh influx of hope, conviction, felicity, if 
outward institutions are to reflect anything save the inward un- 
certainty or despair. 

(3) And still more markedly is this the case as regards that 
ideal relation between the sexes which, as I have already intimated, 
seems to be in danger of fading in France into something less 
permanent and pure. Our estimate of the value of human affec- 
tions must depend largely on our estimate of the value of human 
personality itself. Now it is of course true that the Stoic may rank 
human dignity high, though he looks for no individual survival ; his 
loves may even take an added solemnity from the nearness of their 
final hour. But from man’s transitory state we find French drama- 
tists and romancers drawing, not this, but the opposite, the more 
obvious inference; and amid all the brevity and instability of 
human life there is nothing that seems to him more brief or more 
unstable than the passion in which that life culminates with 
strongest charm. There is something melancholy, and the more 
melancholy for its very unconsciousness, in the way in which ‘ quelques 
années’ come to be assumed as the natural limit of any intimate 
fusion of souls. A few years! and the lovers who enter thereupon 
are resigned already to an ultimate solitude, and count beforehand 
the golden moments which are all that they can steal from fate. 

(4) It seems, then, that in our search for some prospect of a re- 
newal of spiritual energy in France we are driven back on our fourth 
heading, on what I have termed the personal illusion ; or, in other 
terms, the belief in the unity and persistence of the personality of man. 
For in no other direction can we foresee any great change to be effected 
either by subjective emotion or by scientific discovery. Speculations 
on the moral government of the universe lie too far beyond the 
range of proof; and on the other hand the problems of social progress 
and the elevation of the sexual tie depend in the last resort on what 
is held te *e the profounder truth as to man’s inward being, and his 
place in tne scheme of things. 

But have we any instrument of self-investigation such as this in- 
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quiry needs? Shall we not here also be reduced to mere vagueness, 
to mere emotional appeals, or to those metaphysical arguments which 
are little more than disguised or regulated emotion? Is our psycho- 
logy more than a mere descriptive system? Can the ‘introspective 
method’ afford anything beyond an empirical knowledge of the pro- 
cesses of thought as they appear to the thinker? Or if we turn to 
psycho-physiology, with its new promise of exact experiment, what 
do we get beyond such determinations of the rapidities and connections 
of nervous processes as merely prolong into the brain itself the analysis 
already applied to the operation of the organs of sense? Can either 
of these methods get down into the region where the answers to our - 
real problems might perhaps be found ? 

No doubt the lessons of introspection are limited ; the lessons of 
objective experiment are as yet rudimentary. Yet in France at this 
moment psychology is in a more rapidly progressive, a more revolu- 
tionary condition than any other science whatever. It has so happened 
that to a new group of theoretical conceptions—namely, to the evolu- 
tion doctrine, as applied to mankind by Darwin, and the psychical 
analysis of Spencer and Taine—has been superadded a still newer 
group of psycho-physiological observations and experiments: the 
observations, namely, on hysteria and the experiments in hypnotism 
of which Dr. Charcot’s wards at the Salpétriére form the most cele- 
brated centre. We have here in psychology some kind of approach to 
a prediction of small perturbations ; to something deeper than the 
old-fashioned manual’s sharp partition of the sane mind and the 
insane ;—the sane mind treated like some orrery unwinding itself with 
diagrammatic regularity ; the insane mind relegated to an inscrutable 
chaos. Readers of Dr. Hughlings-Jackson’s ‘ Croonian Lectures on the 
Evolution and Dissolution of the Nervous System’ and similar tractates 
are of course prepared for novel methods of analysis, for the discovery 
of unsuspected lines of cleavage amid the strata of mental operation. 
But to the ordinary English reader such a book, for instance, as Binet 
and Féré’s Hand-book of Hypnotism (miscalled Animal Magnetism) in 
the International Scientific Series will come with a string of surprises 
which will almost suggest a mystification. Yet Dr. Féré is one of 
the most distinguished of rising French physiologists; M. Binet is a 
psychologist of repute ; and the book is a quasi-official réswmé of 
the doctrines of the Salpétriére school. And if we take a somewhat 
wider view, I believe that many Frenchmen will concur with me in 
accounting the Revue philosophique, with the Société de Psychologie 
physiologique (including MM. Taine, Charcot, Ribot, Richet, Janet, 
Sully-Prudhomme, &c.), as perhaps the most vital, the most distinctive 
nucleus of modern French thought.’ 

" As I write these lines I observe in the Revue des Dewx Mondes for April 1 an 


article of Professor Paul Janet explaining a very unusual step which has been taken 
by the authorities of the Collége de France, ‘ the transformation of the old traditional 
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Yet even if this be so, and the strongest tide of French specula- 
tion is now running in the channel of experimental psychology, can 
we expect that these specialised researches can deeply influence 
men’s general conception of human fates? It is at least not easy to 
say in what other way that general view is to be affected. It will 
hardly be permanently altered by emotion, by rhetoric; if modified 
at all, it must be modified by scientific discovery. And if by scientific 
discovery, then why not by discovery in that which, if a science at 
all, is the highest of sciences? In default of other revelations, de 
ceelo descendit yO. ceauTov. 

In thus judging, we do but return to the doctrine of Socrates 
and Plato. In their eyes man’s knowledge of himself was the 
all-important, the light-bringing truth. The central question in 
Plato’s philosophy—it must needs be a central question in all 
philosophies—was whether there exists in man a principle indepen- 
dent. of the material universe. Plato supports his affirmative view 
partly by metaphysical arguments which, like most metaphysical 
arguments, have now passed out of date. But he supports it also 
by an argument based on actual, though insufficient, observation and 
experiment—namely, by the argument that our apparently intuitive 
recognition of geometrical truths and the like proves that we must 
have been already familiar with those truths in some previous exist- 
ence. This special chain of reasoning seems now no longer valid. 
We explain ‘reminiscence’ by heredity, or by the unconscious 
generalisations of the child. But Plato’s method of attacking the 
great problem on a side where actual observation was possible— 
this was surely eminently reasonable, eminently sound ; and methods 
similar, but of greater potency, lie ready to our hand to-day. 

Of course, however, any discoveries which can be thus reached 
by definite inquiry are likely to be of modest dimensions as com- 
pared to the large utterance of priest or prophet. They may be 
significant; they will scarcely be overwhelming. Personally, 
indeed, for reasons which I shall not here repeat, but with which 
some readers of this Review may be already acquainted, I am disposed 
to think that such discoveries are likely to prove highly favourable 
to human hopes. I do not attribute this view to the psycho-physio- 
logical school of France. Yet no one who watches the vigour and 
rapidity of the intellectual movement in which they are concerned 
can doubt that we are on the verge of some considerable readjustment 
of our conceptions of the intimate nature of man. And at the same 
time it becomes every year more and more difficult to conceive of a 
spiritual regeneration of France which shall start from an emotional, 


chair of Natural and International Law into a chair of Experimental and Comparative 
Psychology.’ Of the new chair M. Ribot, the editor of the Revue philosophique, is 
the first occupant. See also Professor Janet’s remarks (p. 549) on the Société de 
Psychologie physiologique. 
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as opposed to a scientific, basis. Her educated classes, at least, seem 
equally insusceptible to old and to new forms of religious contagion. 
Catholicism seems to be slowly dying, but the ‘ Religion of Humanity’ 
was stillborn. And the moral fervour, the enthusiastic resignation, 
of a Clifford or a George Eliot amongst ourselves is replaced in a Taine 
or a Ribot by a tone of pure neutrality, as of men conscientiously 
analysing a Cosmos for which they are in no way responsible. 

Let us hope that in this very neutrality there may be a certain 
element of advantage. Just as a Goncourt ora Maupassant may see 
certain facts of life the more lucidly on account of his detachment 
from moral interests, from moral dignity, so may the psycho-physio- ~ 
logists of France be aided in discovering some of the deeper 
elements in man’s nature by dint of their very indifference to every- 
thing save the discovery itself. 

In expressing these hopes, no doubt, we seem to be assuming 
that religion is essentially an affair of knowledge—the knowledge of 
those vital facts on which our general conception of the universe 
must necessarily repose. And this seems at variance with the view 
that religion is essentially an affair of faith—the clinging of the 
soul to the beliefs and ideals which she feels as spiritually the 
highest. Yet the two points of view are not radically inconsistent. 
Rather it may be said that faith in this sense will always be indis- 
pensable ; but that whereas in all ages a certain nucleus of ascer- 
tained fact has been regarded as faith’s needful prerequisite, the 
only difference is that in our own day so much of that ancient 
nucleus has shrivelled away that some fresh accession is needed 
before the flower of faith can spring from it and shed fragrance on 
the unseen. And to this quest of fresh material for religion the 
disengaged temper of the French mind may contribute some added 
alertness, adaptability, power. 

The position of this type of Frenchman may perhaps be formu- 
lated as follows. ‘In the first place,’ he would say, ‘I cannot 
respond to stimuli addressed to my emotions alone. I have had too 
many of such stimuli; and after the break-down of Catholicism, 
with its ancient appeal and its majestic promises, I have no appetite 
for the vague Theism, the austere Stoicism, which are all that you 
can now offer me. I see little reason to suppose that we survive 
death, or that life has a moral meaning; and I cannot feel much 
enthusiasm for a world so incurably incompiete, so fundamentally un- 
just as our own. Not that I ama fanatical pessimist ; I shall simply 
do my work, enjoy my pleasures, and think as little as may be about 
anything beyond. At the same time I am quite aware that we are 
still at the beginning of our scientific knowledge of the universe 
and of man. It is possible that you may discover something which 
will change my attitude. You will not, I think, discover a God, or 
prove a moral government of the world. But short of that you may 
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unearth some fact in man’s nature which may make his destinies 
somewhat more hopeful, and a Providence somewhat less improbable 
than at present. Supposing—to take the extreme limit of what I 
can conceive you as proving—supposing that you could show me 
that I should survive death, I should certainly readjust my concep- 
tions from top to bottom. In that case I would produce emotions 
worthy of the occasion. Meantime I shall keep them till they are 
really called for, and shall pay no attention save to definite experi- 
ment, definite reasoning, addressed to problems which do not lie 
plainly beyond the scope of human intelligence, even though they 
may thus far have wholly baffled human inquiry.’ 

Somewhat in this fashion do the great questions present them- 
selves to minds no longer prepossessed in favour of the Scheme of 
Things. The group of conceptions which we call the universe—like 
the group of experiences which we call human life—when viewed, 
as Wordsworth says, ‘in disconnection dull and spiritless,’ cease to 
impose themselves overwhelmingly on the mind. Their glory seems 
unable to resist a gaze which analyses without idealising; and 
analysis without idealisation is the very impulse and outcome of 
disenchanted France. 

I have now, though in a very brief and imperfect way, accom- 
plished the task which seemed to me to have some promise of 
instruction. I have tried to decompose into its constituent elements 
the vague but general sense of malaise or decadence which permeates 
so much of modern French literature and life. And after referring 
this disenchantment to the loss of certain beliefs and habits of 
thought which the majority of educated Frenchmen have come with 
more or less distinctness to class as illusions, I have endeavoured— 
it will be thought with poor success—to suggest some possibility of 
the reconstitution of these illusions on a basis which can permanently 
resist scientific attack. In experimental psychology I have sug- 
gested, so to say, a nostrum, but without propounding it as a 
panacea; and I cannot avoid the conclusion that we are bound to be 
prepared for the worst. Yet by ‘the worst’ I do not mean any 
catastrophe of despair, any cosmic suicide, any world-wide unchain- 
ing of the brute that lies pent in man. I mean merely the peace- 
ful, progressive, orderly triumph of V’homme sensuel moyen; the 
gradual adaptation of hopes and occupations to a purely terrestrial 
standard ; the calculated pleasures of the cynic who is resolved to be 
a dupe no more. 

Such is the prospect from our tower of augury—the warning 
note from France, whose inward crises have so often prefigured the 
fates through which Western Europe was to pass ere long. Many 
times, indeed, have declining nations risen anew, when some fresh 
knowledge, some untried adventure, has added meaning and zest to 
life, Let those men speak to us, if any there be, who can strengthen 
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our hearts with some prevision happier than mine. For if this 
vanward and eager people is never to be ‘ begotten again unto a 
lively hope’ by some energy still unfelt and unsuspected, then 
assuredly France will not suffer alone from her atrophy of higher 
life. No; in that case like causes elsewhere must produce like 
effects; and there are other great nations whose decline will not be 
long delayed. 
FREDERIC W. H. MYERs. 


VoL. XXIII.—No. 135. 
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IN THE BAHAMAS. 


A land 
In which it seemed always afternoon, 


ANYONE who has been there must allow that the description might 
have been written of the archipelago of coral rocks known as the 
Bahamas, and few of those who live in the rush and hurry of our 
great cities but must long for a brief glimpse of such islands of re- 
pose, where the burden of the day may be laid aside, and the too 
pressing realities of life may, for a time, be forgotten. Even pro- 
gress has its monotonous side, and there is an undeniable charm in 
countries where railroads and telephones do not exist, and where 
even tramways and telegraphs have not yet penetrated. Although 
the Bahamas were the portal by which the devastating rush of Euro- 
pean civilisation was first admitted to the Western world, it was not 
for some years after the simple Lucayans knelt in adoration of the 
white men, who seemed to them as gods descended from above, that 
they experienced what a scourge the supposed deities would prove 
to them and their red-skinned brethren. When oppression and 
brutality had so devastated the Indians of Hispaniola (Haiti) that 
hardly enough remained to satisfy the conqueror’s greed for wealth 
by working the gold mines, Ovando (the Spanish governor) remem- 
bered the ‘simple-hearted’ Lucayans ‘ of good size, good demeanour, 
and well-formed,’ and despatched an expedition with instructions to 
capture the people and transport them to Hispaniola. A few gifts 
of red caps, hawks’ bells, and ‘other trifles of insignificant worth’ 
made to them by Columbus, had convinced the Lucayans of the 
divine origin and friendly disposition of the white men. When 
seventeen years afterwards Ovando’s ships appeared, the natives of 
the Lucayos flocked to greet the new arrivals. The Spaniards repre- 
sented themselves as having come from the land where the spirits 
of the departed Lucayans were living in sunshine and gladness, and 
by promising to restore them to their lost friends and relatives, the 
unhappy natives were enticed on board the Spanish vessels and 
transported, to perish in slavery and wretchedness in the mines of 
Hispaniola. As many as forty thousand of the natives are supposed 
to have been thus deported; a few who may have escaped captivity 
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must speedily have died out, and for more than a hundred years the 
three hundred and sixty-seven islands of the archipelago remained 
uninhabited by man or beast, no four-footed mammal being indige- 
nous to the Bahamas. 

After alternately owing allegiance to lords, proprietors, pirates, 
and Spaniards, the latter finally relinquished their nominal claim 
to the Bahamas in 1783, and at the termination of the American 
War of Independence the islands received a considerable addition 
to the number of their settlers by the immigration of loyalists from 
the American States, who brought with them their goods and chattels 
(their slaves being included amongst the latter), and made them- 
selves new homes around which to raise cotton, bananas and pine- 
apples. In Abaco and other islands the descendants of these men 
still remain, and their stalwart figures and fine physique show that 
the white man does not necessarily degenerate in hot climates. 
We are so accustomed to associate the negro with the West Indies 
that we are apt to forget that he is just as much an importation as 
the white man. Though the older negroes look back with regret to 
the hotter suns and more luxuriant fields of their own land, after the 
second generation the darkies consider themselves real creoles, or 
natives of the West Indies, and regard with considerable contempt 
their brethren born on the dark continent, whom they disdainfully 
designate as ‘dem Africans.’ Towards the mixed race or ‘coloured 
people’ the attitude of their full-blooded ebon brethren is a mixture 
of distrust, contempt and envy, mulattos occupying the doubtful 
position assigned to that which is ‘ neither fish, flesh, nor good red 
herring.’ There is a negro saying ‘ Black people are a basket dat hab 
a handle, and de buckras (white men) are a basket dat hab a handle, 
but de coloured people dey be a basket dat hab no handle,’ by which 
they mean that mulattos belong to no race or nation. 

While embracing various forms of Christianity with tropical 
fervour, the negroes retain a strong faith in the potency and virtues 
of Obeahism. Indeed a secret belief in Obeahism is by no means 
confined to black men, but is shared by the coloured people, and the 
West Indian whites are not always free from a mysterious dread of 
the powers of the Obeah-man. In his capacity of ‘bush doctor’ the 
dread is not altogether groundless. 

The West Indies abound with shrubs and plants of medicinal 
properties, not a few of them being highly poisonous ; in the use of 
these the Obeah-men are proficient. In most of the islands the man- 
chineel (Hippomane Mancinella) grows in more or less abundance. 
The tree is so poisonous that it is not considered safe to take refuge 
from sun or storm beneath its branches, and when it is desirable to 
destroy the tree, it is usual to make a circle of fire around the trunk 
and burn it down, so as to avoid the risk of cutting it. Not unfre- 
quently leaves and branches of manchineel have been vindictively 
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dropped into tanks or wells of those against whom certain persons may 
have agrudge. Anyone who drinks water thus contaminated will, it is 
said, gradually waste away, and if the use of the water is continued, 
death is the result. So poisonous is the manchineel that during very 
dry weather it is not safe to eat the land crabs, which, at other seasons, 
are reckoned delicacies. However during a drought land crabs cannot 
resist a salad of the shining evergreen leaves, rather like those of the 
camellia in appearance. The flesh of crabs that have fed on this tree 
becomes impregnated with the poison. In proof of the danger of the 
diet we were told the following story. Not very long ago two men 
went on a shooting expedition to one of the Bahama group, known 
as Acklin’s Island. One day three land crabs were caught which were 
cooked and eaten for supper, each man taking a crab and sharing 
the other between them. During the night one of the men was 
taken alarmingly ill, his body swelled tremendously, and before 
morning he was dead. His companion experienced no ill effects; it 
therefore seems probable that one of the three crabs must have been 
poisonous, but on a remote tropical island, some two or three hundred 
miles from a doctor,a post-mortem examination would be impossible, 
so no positive certainty could be arrived at. As the poisons used by 
the Obeah-men are all vegetable and can be gathered everywhere in 
the bush, and as the negroes are extremely averse to speaking on the 
subject, it is difficult to obtain positive evidence about the matter; 
but there seems a very general belief in the West Indies amongst 
those whose opinion is worthy of respect that the process of ‘ putting 
Obeah’ upon a man is not always a purely spiritual weapon. The 
reliance on the powers of the bush doctor is almost universal amongst 
the black people, who greatly prefer him to the authorised practitioner. 
In some cases the remedies prescribed are simple, if not efficacious. A 
dose of sea water is considered beneficial for a broken arm, and to 
hold salt in both hands is reckoned a certain remedy for various of 
the ills to which flesh is liable, and is also held to be of use in ward- 
ing off ghostly enemies in the shape of evil spirits. Singularly 
enough, I have known the same shield against the powers of darkness 
used by peasants in the West of Ireland. 

It is common when the bush doctor is consulted for him to pro- 
nounce that the patient is suffering from an ailment caused by the 
presence of a beetle or a spider in one of the limbs. The doctor 
proceeds to extract the intruder, by sucking the afflicted limb, pro- 
ducing the creature from his mouth at the end of the operation, in 
proof of its efficacy. Spools of cotton, buttons, nails, and so forth are 
sometimes alleged to be the cause of the illness, and are extracted in 
a similar fashion. In his character as wizard, the Obeah-man is in 
request to guard the crops of pineapples or oranges from the hands 
of the spoiler, the ships from storm and shipwreck, and the crew from 
death and disaster. Not a schooner leaves the port but has a bit of 
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Obeah attached for good luck to the mast, while beneath their shirts 
a string of charmed twine preserves the men from danger by land or 
water. Vacant houses are also protected from intruders during the 
owner’s absence by the Obeah-man. To effect this police duty, a 
ball is rolled up containing a few rusty old nails and some pieces of 
rushes, and laid on the threshold of the cabin; on seeing this myste- 
rious ball, no negro dares to enter the house unlawfully. A rudely 
carved head, fastened on a tree, is a secure guardian for cocoanut or 
orange grove, while a horn with a cork on it stuck full of pins and a 
bottle of water underneath is a favourite protection against thieves or 
spirits. It would be a bold evil spirit who would enter the field so 
guarded ; he knows right well that the pins would prick him and 
force him to enter the bottle of water; no negro would dream of in- 
truding within an enclosure where such a bottle was displayed. 
When the Obeah-man’s charges are high, or faith is weak, occasion- 
ally the owner of a farm throws himself on the good feeling of depre- 
dators. I have seen a placard fixed to a post in a field of maize on 
which was painted the polite request,‘ If you steal the corn, do 
please leave the blades.’ 

Though the Obeah-man is usually resorted to by owners who may 
have been robbed of their goods, anyone in authority may be appealed 
to on an emergency when no clue can be had to the delinquent. The 
following paper was one day sent to the Governor’s secretary :— 


Mr. Secretary,— Will you please have the person arrested who stole my clothes? 
This is the prayer of your humble servant, John Smith. 


When free from physical pain and not immediately pressed by 
his creditors, of whom he has in general many, the darkey is 
full of enjoyment of life, and there is much in life for him to 
enjoy. What would be the object of wasting existence in weari- 
some toil or monotonous drudgery, in a delicious climate where a 
ectton garment is ample for comfort, and sufficient money can be 
obtained by a few weeks’ ‘sponging’ to supply frock-coat, chimney- 
pot hat and umbrella for a man on high days and holidays; while 
a week or two spent in digging holes in which to plant maize—a 
labour our little Congo gardener declined to perform on the grounds 
of its being especially the work of ‘ femilly wimmany ’—or in weeding 
the pine-fields, will procure for the women the wherewithal to pur- 
chase ostrich feathers, white or coloured satin boots, muslins and laces 
for festive occasions, amongst which funerals and attendance at 
divine service are not the least popular, and the longer the service or 
sermon the better? At a church a little distant out of Kingston in 
Jamaica, the clergyman proposed to shorten the afternoon service so 
as to enable the congregation to take advantage of a tram (Jamaica 
not sharing the exemption from tramways) that passed the church in 
returning to the city. On hearing of the threatened change a black 
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wan remonstrated with the rector. ‘ Indeed, sir,’ he urged, ‘ our ladies 
will nebber tink it worth while to dress merely to sit in church for 
one hour!’ It must be observed that in the West Indies negresses 
are almost invariably spoken of as ‘ladies.’ At first it sounds peculiar 
to hear, * Missus, dere’s a lady at de back door wants you to gib her a 
pair of old boots,’ or ‘Dat lady hab basket of eggs to sell,’ but one 
quickly gets used to it. 

In speaking of ‘ going for a few weeks’ sponging ’ it must not be 
supposed that unsophisticated darkies resort to the civilised method 
of extortion known in England as ‘ sponging.’ In the Bahamas the 
term is applied to a cruise undertaken for the -purpose of fishing up 
sponges from the banks of coral sand which extend for great distances 
in the archipelago. The water in these banks averages only three 
fathoms. On this submarine Sahara, the black leathery roundish 
lumps which, after undergoing much tribulation, eventually develop 
into the inviting looking adjunct to the morning tub, have settled 
down, after their brief but erratic youth, to sedate repose in the 
crystal waters, till snatched from their retreat by the penetrating 
hook of the sponger. Very unsightly and evil-smelling objects the 
sponges are when first torn from their native element, a sulphur 
stream or steeping flax being hardly more obnoxious to the olfactory 
nerve. Sponging has all the attractions of a gambling adventure. 
Should the cruise be successful, the profits are large, enough money 
may be made in a short time to ensure the enjoyment of months of 
idleness. And idleness is a real luxury when a man can recline 
under the shade of his own guava or orange tree, and have the latest 
news from the passing neighbours as they saunter along, their fanners 
(round flat baskets of palm leaves) piled with glowing tomatoes, large 
green avocado pears, or red and yellow peppers, for sale in town— 
or else chew sugarcane or smoke a pipe as the spirit moves him, 
taking no thought for the morrow, which is pretty sure to be sunny 
and balmy as to-day. Dwellers in the dark and sombre north can 
hardly realise the charm and joyousness that seem to radiate from 
earth and air in the lotos-eating southern climes. The mere sense 
of existence becomes in itself a happiness ; one can understand what 
animals probably feel in pleasant pastures on brilliant days. Then, 
as the sun sinks slowly downwards, the golden heaven glows over a 
rejoicing earth, flushing every moment into richer beauty beneath 
the departing rays, while rosy beams of light streaming upwards 
like so many auroras is a singular and very beautiful effect often to 
be seen in a Bahama sunset. When the sun has set new beauties 
appear, every bush and tussock becoming alive with thousands of 
fire-flies : and when a silvery green moon rises in the calm deep 
sapphire sky, it is difficult to decide whether night or day be the more 
full of loveliness. Besides the fire-flies, a fire-beetle—one of the 
Elytra—is a singular insect with a brilliant green phosphorescent 
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light proceeding from two round spots on the thorax, added to which 
when excited, the insect has the power to emit a regular blaze of 
light from the segments of the abdomen, of such brilliancy that one 
can read by its light. In Cuba ladies fasten these elytra as orna- 
ments in their hair, or let them flash beneath the folds of tulle 
dresses. 

The avocado or alligator pear (Persea gratissima) already alluded 
to, is one of the best of tropical fruits. In outward appearance it is 
altogether a pear, but on cutting it open a single very large seed is 
found in the centre, and the custard-like pulp adheres to the rind. 
Avocado pears have their ardent devotees and their determined 
detractors. Like most things with a peculiar character, one either 
greatly appreciates or strongly dislikes them. The flavour is some- 
thing between that of green peas and walnuts, and though called a 
fruit, the avocado pear is usually eaten with pepper and salt. 

Pineapples, oranges and bananas are so well known that one can 
hardly reckon them as distinctively tropical fruits; for they can be 
had nearly everywhere, though no fruit has such fine flavour as 
when it is eaten first glowing from the sun. There is a common 
idea in England that West Indian pineapples are not equal to those 
produced in our hot-houses at home, and probably the delusion is 
maintained by English fruiterers selling the finest of a West Indian 
cargo of pines at exorbitant prices as home-grown fruit, while the 
refuse pines are hawked about the streets as West Indian pineapples 
only fit for the costermonger’s cart. The fruiterers have thus 
filched the West Indian fruit of its good name, to their own profit, 
and the no small detriment of the planters, who find that it does 
not pay them to export their pines to England. Inthe Bahamas 
pineapples average from eighteenpence to two shillings and sixpence 
a dozen. 

The mango is a fruit rarely seen out of the tropics. Un- 
doubtedly the liking for mangoes is an acquired taste, and should 
one’s first experiment be on a mango, like many of its kind, with a 
strong flavour of turpentine, it requires a certain amount of resolu- 
tion to try again. To the connoisseur a No. 11 mango is, how- 
ever, a delicious fruit. Its singular name is said to have arisen 
in the following manner. Several boxes containing various kinds of 
mangoes were sent many years ago from the East to the West 
Indies. To distinguish the different kinds of mangoes each box 
was marked with a number. On nearing its destination the vessel 
was lost, and but one box, on which was the number 11, was 
saved from the wreck. The mangoes were planted and throve, and 
trees derived from this stock have ever since retained the name‘of 
‘Number 11 mangoes.’ 

The sapodilla (Achras Sapota) is of the pear family. It is ex- 
ceedingly luscious and juicy, and though somewhat mawkish in 
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flavour, is not a fruit to be despised. Sapodillas bought in the 
market are often exceedingly nasty, and it is not appetising to learn 
that fruit prematurely fallen from the tree is ripened by the negroes 
putting it in their beds. 

The cashew nut (Anacardiwm occidentale) and ackee are both 
very handsome for decoration. Some persons think the cashew plea- 
sant to eat, but the taste is exceedingly astringent. The cashew re- 
sembles the Australian cherry in the fact that the stone is attached 
to the outside of the fruit; its branches of crimson or amber fruits 
look very pretty hanging amid the glistening leaves. 

The ackee (Blighia sapida) is gorgeous in scarlet and gold; 
each fruit is about the size of a large swan’s-egg plum, and the fruits 
hang in bunches. Only a small portion of the interior pulp is 
edible. It is eaten cooked and served like marrow, which it greatly 
resembles. When fit to eat the fruit bursts open; if gathered before 
this it is said to be poisonous. 

The Bahama cherry is a fruit that might with advantage be in- 
troduced into English hot-houses. It is both pleasant to the eye 
and good for food. In appearance it is much like a large ruby- 
coloured cherry and its flavour greatly resembles that of the rasp- 
berry. 

As for the innumerable star-apples (Chrysophyllum Cainito), 
custard-apples (Anona reticulata), rose-apples (Jambosa vulgaris), 
sour-sops (Anona muriatica), mammees (Mammea americana), 
and mammee sapotes (Lucuma mammosum), fruits of strange names, 
novel forms, and sickly flavours, few Europeans really like them, 
though to West Indian palates they are agreeable. 

Embowered amidst fruit trees, a negro’s cottage is a picturesque 
abode—a small wooden shanty half hidden by roses, jessamine, and 
honeysuckle. A shrub of gardenia often grows near the miniature 
verandah, over which trails stephanotis, or passion flowers, and winter 
is heralded by the poinsettia near the fence assuming its crimson crown. 
The cottage is generally much too small for the teeming family, 
and even when his means admit of doing so, the owner rarely en- 
larges his house, as a superstition exists against it—to add to a house 
is unlucky. Fortunately the windows are usually unglazed, so that 
during the day air circulates freely; but at night the shutters are 
fast closed, and every chink and cranny stuffed to exclude ventila- 
tion, and in a hot climate the consequences are disastrous. In 
slavery days consumption was almost unknown amongst the black 
people, but now much the largest proportion of deaths amongst them 
have been stated to arise from pulmonary complaints. So rapid is 
the progress of the disease that a month is a long time for the 
patient (if coloured) to last, once he has been seized by consump- 
tion, and cases are not uncommon in which the sufferer succumbs in 
a few days. The people themselves ascribe the malady to the influx 
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of American invalids who of late years flock to Nassau (the capital of 
the Bahamas) during the winter. The negroes will tell you that 
before the Americans came there was no consumption in the place, 
but that the disease has spread amongst them from their taking in 
the washing of the foreign consumptives. Before emancipation the 
slave’s health was a matter of importance to his master. A sick 
slave would not be sold, and could not work, but had to be supported ; 
it was therefore the master’s interest to secure that his slave was as 
strong and healthy as possible, and the present habit of sleeping in 
overcrowded unventilated rooms would not have been permitted. 
A free negro is of course at liberty to follow his own inclinations on 
such matters as ventilation. There are various reasons assigned for 
the careful exclusion of air at night. Some say every chink and 
eranny is closed to prevent the intrusion of those bugbears of the 
black man—evil spirits; others pronounce that the precaution is 
taken against the physical torments of mosquitoes. 

Sometimes a casual remark brings the slavery times startlingly 
near. It sounds strange to European ears to hear a man talk of 
events that happened ‘ when he was a slave.’ An old man on one 
of the out islands told us that he remembered when he ‘was young 
and a slave, his master taking two racehorses to run at Nassau. On 
the way back the schooner was attacked and captured by buccaneers, 
who cut the horses’ throats and flung them overboard. His master 
escaped by paying a ransom.’ Sometimes the old negroes pine for 
the ‘ flesh-pots’ of slavery and deplore the miseries of emancipation. 

‘Gubbenor Smith, him bad gubbenor,’ remarked an old woman 
to her clergyman ; ‘if he had not come, dey no make us free. Den I 
had no rent to pay, no food to buy. NowI must pay for de house, 
pay for de tea, pay for de clothes, pay for ebbery ting. When I had 
a massa, he gib me ebbery ting.’ 

A pig is as necessary to the well-being of a negro as of an Irish- 
man,’ but the black man never permits the animal to share his abode, 
as does the Paddy. The pigs when not wandering on the road or in 
the yard are confined in a hog-pen, an erection a few feet square 
made of logs interlaced loosely, and looking like a magnified crib 
for catching birds. The neighbourhood of pigs has its drawbacks ; 
their presence renders that of ‘ jiggers’ more than probable. 

‘I wish I may be jiggered If I don’t love Rose’ is an expression in 
the refrain of a well-known old negro ditty, the force of which comes 
home to one in regions infested by these insects. The jigger or 
chigoe (Pulex penetrans) is a very minute flea, found in dry weather 
in sandy places. The insect has the obnoxious habit of burrowing 
into the flesh, under the toe-nails being a favourite spot in which to 
make a nest, lay eggs, and rear a numerous family. A jigger is so 
minute that when it first penetrates under the skin it probably escapes 
observation. After three or four days the place begins to swell, and 
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becomes slightly itching, and may be mistaken for a mosquito bite 
by the uninitiated. A few daysmore and the increased pain and irri- 
tation reveal the real nature of the annoyance. When the egg sack 
is extracted unbroken, the sore soon heals; but if any of the eggs 
escape, they will hatch and thrive, causing much inconvenience. An 
egg sack that has been in the foot for about a week, when removed 
leaves a hole about the size of a pea; into this tobacco ashes and 
alcohol are inserted so as to ensure the destruction of all the eggs. 
Jiggers especially affect the feet of pigs, on which they sometimes 
cluster in regular bunches. 

In the Bahamas one learns how the simile of ‘ casting pearls before 
swine ’ may have been a familiar image to our Lord’s hearers in the 
far-off East. There the unclean beast was a forbidden animal, tended 
by lepers and outcasts, who no doubt flung the creatures any food 
they could get, shell-fish—also forbidden food for Jews—amongst the 
rest. In the Bahamas none but the negroes eat the native pork, 
which is fed on offal, refuse, and whatever can be obtained. The 
fish of the conch (Strombus gigas) is the usual fare for pigs in the 
out islands, where conches are plentiful. In these conches pink 
pearls are found from time to time, and I have seen a large pearl 
that had been found in the pigs’ trough, and which was scratched and 
discoloured from having been champed by the hogs. Formerly 
before pink pearls became an article of commerce in the Bahamas, 
and no search was made for them, it happened not infrequently that 
pearls were picked up in the hogs’ pens. May not pearls from mussels 
or other shells have been found in a similar manner in Palestine, and 
thus have rendered the Saviour’s warning easily comprehensible to 
his listeners, the great mass of whom were ‘common people’ ? 

Pink pearls fetch large prices; a fine pearl is worth from one to 
eight pounds sterling a grain, according to size, colour and ‘ nacre.’ 
Thousands of conches are annually destroyed in a vain quest for pearls, 
which are oftenest found accidentally. It has happened that a man 
has bought a conch for his morning’s repast, for which he has paid 
one halfpenny, and on going home has found in it a pearl soon after- 
wards sold for sixty pounds. A curious case occurred this summer 
(1887). A woman in one of the settlements on Abaco was one day 
taking some conches out of their shells; while so engaged a duck 
seized one of the fish (culinary operations are all carried on in the 
open air), and ran off with it, pursued by the woman. A child who 
happened to be standing by saw a pearl drop from the conch which 
the duck had seized, and while the woman was busy rescuing her 
fish, the child secured the pearl and carried it to her mother. The 
latver took the pearl to Nassau, where she sold it for forty pounds. 
In a short time the affair came to the ears of the original owner of 
the conch, who demanded the price of the pearl, which she claimed 
as belonging’to her. A lawsuit was threatened, but the matter was 
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eventually compromised by the first woman receiving a third of 
the money for which the pearl had been sold. The pearl was an 
exceedingly fine one, worth about two hundred pounds. 

In a short sketch there would not be space to touch upon the 
bewildering variety of the flowers, fishes, birds, corals, and living 
things innumerable that render the ‘Isles of Summer’ a veritable 
paradise to the lover of nature. In the bush the trees are clothed 
with numerous orchids, some of them bearing flowers of great beauty 
and having a delicious perfume. Nineteen or twenty different 
orchids are found in the Bahamas, nearly half the number being 
Epidendrums. Like a pure and joyous soul that throws charm and ~ 
grace over sombre and uncongenial surroundings, these most spiri- 
tual of flowers clothe decrepitude and decay with life and beauty and 
turn many a dead and leafless stump into a miniature Eden. 

Before concluding, I must say a few words about those much- 
abused denizens of tropical waters—the sharks. These Ishmaels of 
the deep have such a villainous reputation that it would be useless 
to attempt to change it, but I must confess that, as far as our expe- 
rience went, they were ‘ not so black as they are painted.’ It may 
be that even sharks acknowledge the mild influence of the climate, 
and that the benignant atmosphere of the land of eternal afternoon 
has, like music, ‘charms to soothe the savage breast ;’ for certainly in 
the Bahamas the shark appears to be a cowardly fish, and unless 
impelled by hunger rarely assails a human being, except first attacked. 
Instances of their devouring the bodies of people who have been 
drowned are frequent, but we did not hear of any case in which any 
living person had been taken by a shark. Personally, we found the 
sharks really forbearing creatures. On one occasion some members 
of our party, including two little boys, who would have been tooth- 
some morsels for a shark, were bathing in the harbour close to the 
barracks. A soldier was observed shouting and gesticulating, but 
my husband failed to catch what the man said. On leaving the 
water he learnt that the soldier had been trying to caution him 
about the vicinity of a large shark. The small boys had heard the 
man cry ‘A shark! a shark!’ but had maintained a judicious silence 
about it, as they were afraid of being made to leave the water sooner 
than usual. This shark was killed a couple of days afterwards, and 
measured fifteen feet in length. One of the most singular instances of 
the voracity of the shark was related to us by a gentleman on whose 
testimony reliance may be placed. At a little distance from the 
town of Nassau there is good sport catching ‘ Black Fish,’ as they are 
locally termed. These fish are found in deep water, so that it is 
necessary to play out sixty fathoms or so of line ; on hauling up, 
it is often tantalising to find that 4 shark has been beforehand and 
taken the prize off the hook. On one occasion this happened so fre- 
quently that, in order to secure some fish and get rid of the robber, 
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the men let go a shark hook and soon captured a large shark. They 
cut the unhappy creature open, extracted the liver (which contains 
a considerable quantity of oil), and flung the carcase overboard. In 
a few minutes there was another tug at the hook, and to the no 
small surprise of the fishermen they brought up the very shark they 
had just thrown away as dead. 

As scavengers sharks are of use in clearing away refuse from the 
slaughter-houses and dead animals flung into the sea. Ferocious 
they may be, but certainly they never meet with mercy, and, like 
many other vagabonds, the friendless sharks are as much sinned 
against as sinning. 

EpitH BLAKE. 





BEN JONSON. 


II. 


In 1605 the singular and magnificent coalition of powers which 
served to build up the composite genius of Jonson displayed in a 
single masterpiece the consummate and crowning result of its mar- 
vellous energies. No other of even his very greatest works is at 
once so admirable and so enjoyable. The construction or composi- 
tion of The Alchemist is perhaps more wonderful in the perfection and 
combination of cumulative detail, in triumphant simplicity of process 
and impeccable felicity of result: but there is in Volpone a touch of 
something like imagination, a savour of something like romance, which 
gives a higher tone to the style and a deeper interest to the action. 
The chief agents are indeed what Mr. Carlyle would have called 
‘unspeakably unexemplary mortals’: but the tragic fervour and 
passionate intensity of their resolute and resourceful wickedness give 
somewhat of a lurid and distorted dignity to the display of their doings 
and sufferings, which is wanting to the less gigantic and heroic 
villainies of Subtle, Dol, and Face. The absolutely unqualified and 
unrelieved rascality of every agent in the later comedy—unless ar 
exception should be made in favour of the unfortunate though enter- 
prising Don Surly—is another note of inferiority; a mark of com- 
parative baseness in the dramatic metal. In Volpone the tone of 
villainy and the tone of virtue are alike higher. Celia is a harmless 
lady, if a too submissive consort; Bonario is an honourable gentle- 
man, if too dutiful a son. The Puritan and shopkeeping scoundrels 
who are swindled by Face and plundered by Lovewit are viler if less 
villainous figures than the rapacious victims of Volpone. 

As to the respective rank or comparative excellence of these two 
triumphant and transcendent masterpieces, the critic who should take 
upon himself to pass sentence or pronounce judgment would in my 
opinion display more audacity than discretion. The steadfast and 
imperturbable skill of hand which has woven so many threads of 
incident, so many shades of character, so many changes of intrigue, 
into so perfect and superb a pattern of incomparable art as dazzles 
and delights the reader of The Alchemist is unquestionably unique— 
above comparison with any later or earlier example of kindred genius 
in the whole range of comedy, if not in the whole world of fiction. 
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The manifold harmony of inventive combination and imaginative 
contrast—the multitudinous unity of various and concordant effects 
—the complexity and the simplicity of action and impression, which 
hardly allow the reader’s mind to hesitate between enjoyment and 
astonishment, laughter and wonder, admiration and diversion—all 
the distinctive qualities which the alchemic cunning of the poet has 
fused together in the crucible of dramatic satire for the production of 
a flawless work of art, have given us the most perfect model of 
imaginative realism and satirical comedy that the world has ever 
seen; the most wonderful work of its kind that can ever be run upon 
the same lines. Nor is it possible to resist a certain sense of immoral 
sympathy and humorous congratulation, more keen than any Scapin 
or Mascarille can awake in the mind of a virtuous reader, when Face 
dismisses Surly with a promise to bring him word to his lodging if 
he can hear of ‘ that Face’ whom Surly has sworn to mark for his if 
ever he meets him. From the date of Plautus to the date of Sheridan 
it would surely be difficult to find in any comedy a touch of glorious 
impudence which might reasonably be set against this. And the 
whole partis so full of brilliant and effective and harmonious touches 
or strokes of character or of humour that even this crowning instance 
of serene inspiration in the line of superhuman audacity seems merely 
right and simply natural. 

And yet, even while possessed and overmastered by the sense of 
the incomparable energy, the impeccable skill, and the indefatigable 
craftsmanship, which combined and conspired together to produce 
this wsthetically blameless masterpiece, the reader whose instinct 
requires something more than merely intellectual or xsthetic satis- 
faction must recognise even here the quality which distinguishes the 
genius of Ben Jonson from that of the very greatest imaginative 
humourists—Aristophanes or Rabelais, Shakespeare or Sterne, Van- 
brugh or Dickens, Congreve or Thackeray. Each of these was evi- 
dently capable of falling in love with his own fancy—of rejoicing in 
his own imaginative humour as a swimmer in the waves he plays with : 
but this buoyant and passionate rapture was controlled by an instinc- 
tive sense which forbade them to strike out too far or follow the tide 
too long. However quaint or queer, however typical or exceptional, 
the figure presented may be—Olivia’s or Tristram Shandy’s uncle 
Toby, Sir John Brute or Mr. Peggotty, Lady Wishfort or Lady Kew, 
—we' recognize and accept them as lifelike and actual intimates 
whose acquaintance has been made for life. Sir Sampson Legend 
might undoubtedly find himself as much out of place in the drawing- 
room of the Countess Dowager of Kew as did Sir Wilful Witwoud, 
ona memorable occasion, in the saloon of his aunt Lady Wishfort : 
Captain Toby Shandy could hardly have been expected to tolerate 
the Rabelaisian. effervescences: of Sir Toby Belch:. and Vanbrugh’s 
typical ruffians of rank have little apparently in common with 
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Dickens’s representative heroes of the poor. But in all these im- 
mortal figures there is the lifeblood of eternal life which can only be 
infused by the sympathetic faith of the creator in his creature—the 
breath which animates every word, even if the word be not the very 
best word that might have been found, with the vital impulse of in- 
fallible imagination. But it is difficult to believe that Ben Jonson 
ean have believed, even with some half sympathetic and half sardonic 
belief, in all the leading figures of his invention. Scorn and indig- 
nation are but too often the motives or the mainsprings of his comic 
art; and when dramatic poetry can exist on the sterile and fiery diet 
of scorn and indignation, we may hope to find life sustained in 
happiness and health on a diet of aperients and emetics. The one 
great modern master of analytic art is somewhat humaner than 
Jonson in the application of his scientific method to the purpose of 
dramatic satire. The study of Sludge is finer and subtler by far 
than the study of Subtle; though undoubtedly it is, in consequence 
of that very perfection and sublimation of exhaustive analysis, less 
available for any but a monodramatic purpose. No excuse, no plea, 
no pretext beyond the fact of esurience and the sense of ability, is 
suggested for the villainy of Subtle, Dol, and Face. But if we were 
to see what might possibly be said in extenuation of their rogueries, 
to hear what might possibly be pleaded in explanation or coudonation 
of their lives, the comedy would fall through and go to pieces: the 
dramatic effect would collapse and be dissolved. And to this great, 
single, esthetic end of art the consummate and conscientious artist 
who created these immortal figures was content to subdue or to 
sacrifice all other and subordinate considerations. Coleridge, as. no 
reader will probably need to be reminded, ‘thought the @dipus 
Tyrannus, The Alchemist, and Tom Jones, the three most perfect 
plots ever planned.’ With the warmest admiration and appreciation 
of Fielding’s noble and immortal masterpiece, I cannot think it at 
all worthy of comparison, for blameless ingenuity of composition and 
absolute impeccability of design, with the greatest of tragic and the 
greatest of comic triumphs in construction ever accomplished by the 
most consummate and the most conscientiousamong ancient and modern 
artists, And when we remember that this perfection of triumphant art 
is exhibited, not on the scale of an ordinary comedy, whether classic or 
romantic, comprising a few definite types and a few impressive situa- 
tions, but on a scale of invention so vast and so various as to comprise in 
the course of a single play as many characters and as many incidents, all 
perfectly adjusted and naturally developed out of each other, as would 
amply suffice for the entire dramatic furniture, for the entire poetic 
equipment, of a great dramatic poet, we feel that Gifford’s expression, 
a ‘prodigy of human intellect,’ is equally applicable to The Fox and 
to The Alchemist, and is not a whit too strong a term for either. 
Nor can I admit, as I cannot discern, the blemish or imperfection 
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which others have alleged that they descry in the composition of 
Volpone—the unlikelihood of the device by which retribution is 
brought down in the fifth act on the criminals who were left at the 
close of the fourth act in impregnable security and triumph. So far 
from regarding the comic Nemesis or rather Ate which infatuates and 
impels Volpone to his doom as a sacrifice of art to morality, an im- 
molation of probability and consistency on the altar of poetic justice, 
I admire asa master-stroke of character the haughty audacity of 
caprice which produces or evolves his ruin out of his own hardihood 
and insolence of exulting and daring enjoyment. For there is 
something throughout of the lion as well as of the fox in this original 
and incomparable figure. I know not where to find a third instance 
of catastrophe comparable with that of either The Fox or The 
Alchemist in the whole range of the highest comedy: whether for 
completeness, for propriety, for interest, for ingenious felicity of 
event or for perfect combination and exposition of all the leading 
characters at once in supreme simplicity, unity, and fullness of 
culminating effect. 

And only in the author’s two great farces shall we find so vast a 
range and variety of characters. The foolish and famous couplet of 
doggrel rhyme which brackets The Silent Woman with The Fou 
and The Alchemist is liable to prejudice the reader against a work 
which if compared with those marvellous masterpieces must needs 
seem to lose its natural rights to notice, to forfeit its actual claim 
on our rational admiration. Its proper place is not with these, but 
beside its fellow example of exuberant, elaborate, and deliberately 
farcical realism—Bartholomew Fair. And the two are not less 
wonderful in their own way, less triumphant on their own lines, than 
those two crowning examples of comedy. Farcical in construction 
and in action, they belong to the province of the higher form of art 
by virtue of their leading characters. Morose indeed, as a victimized 
monomaniac, is rather a figure of farce than of comedy: Captain 
Otter and his termagant are characters of comedy rather broad than 
high: but the collegiate ladies, in their matchless mixture of pre- 
tention and profligacy, hypocrisy and pedantry, recall rather the 
comedies than the farces of Moliére by the elaborate and vivid pre- 
cision of portraiture which presents them in such perfect finish, with 
such vigour and veracity of effect. Again, if Bartholomew Fair is 
mere farce in many of its minor characters and in some of its grosser 
episodes and details, the immortal figure of Rabbi Busy belongs to 
the highest order of comedy. In that absolute and complete in- 
carnation of Puritanism full justice is done to the merits while full 
justice is done upon the demerits of the barbarian sect from whose 
inherited and infectious tyranny this nation is as yet but imperfectly 
delivered. Brother Zeal-of-the-Land is no vulgar impostor, no mere 
‘religious quacksalver of such a kind as supplies the common food for 
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satire, the common fuel of ridicule: he is a hypocrite of the earnest 
kind, an Ironside among civilians; and the very abstinence of his 
creator from Hudibrastic misrepresentation and caricature makes the 
satire more thoroughly effective than all that Butler’s exuberance of 
wit and prodigality of intellect-could accomplish. The snuffling 
glutton who begins by exciting our laughter ends by displaying a comic 
perversity of stoicism in the stocks which is at least more respectable 
if not less laughable than the complacency of Justice Overdo, the 
fatuity of poor Cokes, the humble jocosity of a Littlewit, or the 
intemperate devotion of a Waspe. Hypocrisy streaked with sincerity, 
greed with a cross of earnestness and craft with a dash of fortitude, 
combine to make of the Rabbi at once the funniest, the fairest, and 
the faithfullest study ever taken of a less despicable than detestable 
type of fanatic. 

Not only was the genius of Jonson too great, but his character 
was too radically noble for a realist or naturalist of the meaner sort. 
It is only in the minor parts of his gigantic work, only in its insig- 
nificant or superfluous components or details, that we find a tedious 
insistence on wearisome or offensive topics of inartistic satire or 
ineffectual display. Nor is it upon the ignoble sides of character 
that this great satiric dramatist prefers to concentrate his attention. 
As even in the most terrible masterpieces of Balzac, it is not the 
wickedness of the vicious or criminal agents, it is their energy of 
intellect, their dauntless versatility of daring, their invincible 
fertility of resource, for which our interest is claimed or by which 
our admiration is aroused. In Face as in Subtle, in Volpone as in 
Mosca, the qualities which delight us are virtues misapplied: it is 
not their cunning, their avarice, or their lust, it is their courage, 
their genius, and their wit in which we take no ignoble or irrational 
pleasure. And indeed it would be strange and incongruous if a 
great satirist who was also a great poet had erred so grossly as not 
to aim at this result, or had fallen so grievously short of his aim as 
not to vindicate the dignity of his design. The same year in which 
the stage first echoed the majestic accents of Volpone’s opening 
speech was distinguished by the appearance of the Masque of 
Blackness : a work eminent even among its author’s in splendour of 
fancy, invention, and flowing eloquence. Its companion or counter- 
part, the Masque of Beauty, a poem even more notable for these 
qualities than its precursor, did not appear till three years later. Its 
brilliant and picturesque variations on the previous theme afford a 
perfect example of poetic as distinct from prosaic ingenuity. 

Between the dates of these two masques, which were first printed 
and published together, three other entertainments had employed 
the energetic genius of the Laureate on the double task of scenical 
invention and literary decoration. The first occasion was that 
famous visit of King Christian and his hard-drinking Danes which 
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is patriotically supposed to have done so much harm to the pro- 
verbially sober and abstemious nation whose temperance is so vividly 
depicted by the enthusiastic cordiality of lago. The Entertainment of 
Two Kings at Theobalds opens well, with two vigorous and sonorous 
couplets of welcome: but the Latin verses are hardly worthy of 
Gifford’s too fervid commendation. The mock marriage of the boyish 
Earl of Essex and the girl afterwards known to ill fame as Countess of 
Somerset gave occasion of which Jonson availed himself to the full 
for massive display of antiquarian magnificence and indefatigable 
prodigality of inexhaustible detail. The epithalamium of these quasi- 
nuptials is fine—when it is not coarse (we cannot away, for instance, 
with the comparison, in serious poetry, of kisses to—cockles!): but 
the exuberant enthusiasm of Gifford for ‘this chaste and beautiful 
gem ’ is liable to provoke in the reader’s mind a comparison ‘ with 
the divine original’: and among the very few poets who could sus- 
tain a comparison with Catullus no man capable of learning the 
merest rudiments of poetry will affirm that Ben Jonson can be ranked. 
His verses are smooth and strong, ‘ well-torned and true-filed ’: but 
the matchless magic, the impeccable inspiration, the grace, the 
music, the simple and spontaneous perfection of the Latin poem, he 
could pretend neither to rival nor to reproduce. * What was my part,’ 
says Jonson in a note, ‘ the faults here, as well as the virtues, must 
speak.’ These are the concluding words of a most generous and 
cordial tribute to the merits of the mechanist or stage-carpenter, the 
musician, and the dancing-master—Inigo Jones, Alfonso Ferrabosco, 
and Thomas Giles—who were employed on the composition of this 
magnificent if ill-omened pageant: and they may very reasonably 
be applied to the two translations from Catullus which the poet—cer- 
tainly no prophet on this particular occasion—thought fit to intro- 
duce into the ceremonial verse of the masques held on the first and 
second nights of these star-crossed festivities. The faults and the 
virtues, the vigour of phrase and the accuracy of rendering, the stiff- 
ness of expression and the slowness of movement, are unmistakably 
characteristic of the workman. But in the second night’s masque it 
must be noted that the original verse is distinctly better than the 
translated stanzas: the dispute of Truth and Opinion is a singularly 
spirited and vigorous example of amcebean allegory. In the next 
year’s Entertainment of the king and queen at Theobalds, then ceded 
by its owner to the king, the happy simplicity of invention and 
arrangement is worthily seconded or supported by the grave and 
dignified music of the elegiac verse which welcomes the coming and 
speeds the parting master. Next year The Masque of Beauty and the 
masque at Lord Haddington’s marriage, each containing some of 
Jonson’s finest and most flowing verse, bore equal witness to the 
energy and to the elasticity of his genius for apt and varied invention. 
The amcebean stanzas in the later of these two masques have more 
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freedom of movement and spontaneity of music than will perhaps be 
found in any other poem of equal length from the same indefatigable 
hand. The fourth of these stanzas is simply magnificent: the love- 
liness of the next is impaired by that anatomical particularity which 
too often defaces the serious verse of Jonson with grotesque if not 
gross deformity of detail. No other poet, except possibly one of his 
spiritual sons, too surely ‘sealed of the tribe of Ben,’ would have 
introduced ‘liver’ and ‘ lights’ into a sweet and graceful effusion of 
lyric fancy, good alike in form and sound; a commendation not 
always nor indeed very frequently deserved by the verse of its author. 
The variations in the burden of ‘ Hymen’s war’ are singularly delicate — 
and happy. 

The next was a memorable year in the literary life of Ben Jonson : 
it witnessed the appearance both of the magnificent Masque of 
Queens and of the famous comedy or farce of The Silent Woman. 
The marvellously vivid and dexterous application of marvellous 
learning and labour which distinguishes the most splendid of all 
masques as one of the typically splendid monuments or trophies of 
English literature has apparently eclipsed, in the appreciation of the 
general student, that equally admirable fervour of commanding 
fancy which informs the whole design and gives life to every detail. 
The interlude of the witches is so royally lavish in its wealth and 
variety of fertile and lively horror that on a first reading the student 
may probably do less than justice to the lofty and temperate elo- 
quence of the noble verse and the noble prose which follow. 

Of The Silent Woman it is not easy to say anything new and 
true. Its merits are salient and superb: the combination of parts 
and the accumulation of incidents are so skilfully arranged and so 
powerfully designed that the result is in its own way incomparable 
—or comparable only with other works of the master’s hand while 
yet in the fullness of its cunning and the freshness of its strength. 
But a play of this kind must inevitably challenge a comparison, in 
the judgment of modern readers, between its author and Moliére: 
and Jonson can hardly, on the whole, sustain that most perilous 
comparison. It is true that there is matter enough in Jonson’s play 
to have furnished forth two or three of Moliére’s: and that on that 
ground—on the score of pure intellect and laborious versatility of 
humour—The Silent Woman is as superior to the Misanthrope and 
the Bourgeois Gentilhomme as to Twelfth Night and Much Ado 
about Nothing. But even when most dazzled by the splendour of 
studied wit and the felicity of deliberate humour which may even 
yet explain the extraordinary popularity or reputation of this most 
imperial and elaborate of all farces, we feel that the author could no 
more have rivalled the author of Twelfth Night thanthe could have 
rivalled the author of Othello. The Nemesis of the satirist is upon 
him: he cannot be simply at ease: he cannot be happy in his work 
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without some undertone of sarcasm, some afterthought of allusion, 
aimed at matters which Moliére would have reserved for a slighter 
style of satire, and which Shakespeare would scarcely have con- 
descended to recognize as possible objects of even momentary atten- 
tion. His wit is wonderful—admirable, laughable, laudable—it is 
not in the fullest and the deepest sense delightful. It is radically 
cruel, contemptuous, intolerant: the sneer of the superior person— 
Dauphine or Clerimont—is always ready to pass into a snarl: there is 
something in this great classic writer of the bull-baiting or bear- 
baiting brutality of his age. We put down The Fox or The Alchemist 
with a sense of wondering admiration, hardly affected by the impres- 
sion of some occasional superfluity or excess: we lay aside The Silent 
Woman, not indeed without grateful recollection of much cordial 
enjoyment, but with distinct if reluctant conviction that the generous 
table at which we have been so prodigally entertained was more than 
a little crowded and overloaded with multifarious if savoury encum- 
brance of dishes. And if, as was Gifford’s opinion, Shakespeare took 
a hint from the mock duellists in this comedy for the mock duellists 
in Twelfth Night, how wonderfully has he improved on his model! 
The broad rude humour of Jonson’s practical joke is boyishly brutal 
in the horseplay of its violence: the sweet bright fun of Shakespeare’s 
is in perfect keeping with the purer air of the sunnier climate it 
thrives in. The divine good-nature, the godlike good-humour of 
Shakespeare can never be quite perfectly appreciated till we compare 
his playfulness or his merriment with other men’s. Even that of 
Aristophanes seems to smack of the barbarian beside it. 

I cannot but fear that to thorough-going Jonsonians my remarks 
on the great comedy in which Dryden found the highest perfection 
of dramatic art on record may seem inadequate if not inappreciative. 
But to do it anything like justice would take up more space than I 
can spare: it would indeed, like most of Jonson’s other successful 
plays, demand a separate study of some length and elaboration. The 
high comedy of the collegiate ladies, the low comedy of Captain and 
Mrs. Otter, the braggart knights and the Latinist barber, are all as 
masterly as the versions of Ovid’s elegiacs into prose dialogue are 
tedious in their ingenuity and profitless in their skill. As to the 
chief character—who must evidently have been a native of Eccle- 
fechan—he is as superior to the malade imaginaire, or to any of the 
Sganarelles of Moliére, as is Moliére himself to Jonson in lightness 
of spontaneous movement and easy grace of inspiration. And thisis 
perhaps the only play of Jonson’s. which will keep the reader or 
spectator for whole scenes together in an inward riot or an open 
passion of subdued or unrepressed laughter. 

The speeches at Prince Henry’s Barriers, written by the Laureate 
for the occasion of the heir apparent’s investiture as Prince of Wales, 
are noticeable for their fine and dexterous fusion of legend with 
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history in eloquent and weighty verse. But the Masque of Oberon, 
presented the day before the tournament in which the prince bore 
himself so gallantly as to excite ‘the great wonder of the beholders,’ 
is memorable for a quality far higher than this: it is unsurpassed if 
not unequalled by any other work of its author for brightness and 
lightness and grace of fancy, for lyric movement and happy simplicity 
of expression. 

Such work, however, was but the byplay in which the genius of 
this indefatigable poet found its natural relaxation during the year 
which gave to the world for all time a gift so munificent as that of 
The Alchemist. This ‘unequalled play,’ as it was called by con- — 
temporary admirers, was not miscalled by their enthusiasm ; it is in 
some respects unparalleled among all the existing masterpieces of 
comedy. No student worthy of the name who may agree with me 
in preferring The Fox to The Alchemist will wish to enforce his 
preference upon others. Such perfection of plot, with such multi- 
plicity of characters—such ingenuity of incident, with such harmony 
of construction—can be matched, we may surely venture to say, no- 
where in the whole vast range of comic invention,—nowhere in the 
whole wide world of dramatic fiction. If the interest is less poignant 
than in Volpone, the fun less continuous than in The Silent Woman, 
the action less simple and spontaneous than that of Every Man in 
his Humour, the vein of comedy is even richer than in any of these 
other masterpieces. The great Sir Epicure is enough in himself to 
immortalize the glory of the great artist who conceived and achieved a 
design so fresh, so daring, so colossal in its humour as that of this 
magnificent character. And there are at least nine others in the 
play as perfect in drawing, as vivid in outline, as living in every 
limb and every feature, as even his whose poetic stature overtops 
them all. The deathless three confederates, Kastrill and Surly, 
Dapper and Drugger, the too perennial Puritans whose villainous 
whine of purity and hypocrisy has its living echoes even yet—not 
a figure among them could have been carved or coloured by any 
other hand. 

Nor is the list even yet complete of Jonson’s poetic work during 
this truly wonderful year of his literary life. At Christmas he pro- 
duced ‘ the Queen’s Majesty’s masque’ of Love freed from Folly ; 
a little dramatic poem composed in his lightest and softest vein 
of fancy, brilliant and melodious throughout. The mighty and 
majestic Poet Laureate would hardly, I fear, have accepted with 
benignity the tribute of a compliment to the effect that his use of the 
sweet and simple heptasyllabic metre was worthy of Richard Barnfield 
or George Wither: but it is certain that in purity and fluency of 
music his verse can seldom be compared, as here it justly may, with 
the clear flutelike notes of Cynthia and The Shepherd’s Hunting. 
An absurd misprint in the last line but three has afflicted all Jonson’s 
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editors with unaccountable perplexity. ‘Then, then, angry music 
sound,’ sings the chorus at the close of a song in honour of ‘ gentle 
Love and Beauty.’ It is inconceivable that no one should yet have 
discovered the obvious solution of so slight but unfortunate an error 
in the type as the substitution of ‘angry ’ ior ‘airy.’ 

The tragedy of Catiline his Conspiracy gave evidence in the 
following year, that the author of Sejanus could do better, but could 
not de much better, on the same rigid lines of rhetorical and studious 
work which he had followed in the earlier play. Fine as is the 
opening of this too laborious tragedy, the stately verse has less of 
dramatic movement than of such as might be proper—if such a thing 
could be—for epic satire cast into the form of dialogue. Catiline is 
so mere a monster of ravenous malignity and irrational atrocity that 
he simply impresses us as an irresponsible though criminal Junatic: 
and there is something so preposterous, so abnormal, in the conduct 
and language of all concerned in his conspiracy, that nothing attri- 
buted to them seems either rationally credible or logically incredible. 
Coleridge, in his notes on the first act of this play, expresses his con- 
viction that one passage must surely have fallen into the wrong place 
—such action at such a moment being impossible for any human 
creature. But the whole atmosphere is unreal, the whole action un- 
natural: no one thing said or done is less unlike the truth of life 
than any other: the writing is immeasurably better than the style of 
the ranting tragedian Seneca, but the treatment of character is hardly 
more serious as a study of humanity than his. In fact, what we find 
here is exactly what we find in the least successful of Jonson’s 
comedies : a study, not of humanity, but of humours. The bloody 
humour of Cethegus, the braggart humour of Curius, the sluggish 
humour of Lentulus, the swaggering humour of Catiline himself—a 
huffeap hero as ever mouthed and strutted out his hour on the 
stage—all these alike fall under the famous definition of his favourite 
phrase which the poet had given twelve years before in the induction 
to the second of his acknowledged comedies. And a tragedy of 
humours is hardly less than a monster in nature—or rather in that 
art which ‘ itself is nature.’ Otherwise the second act must be pro- 
nounced excellent: the humours of the rival harlots, the masculine 
ambition of Sempronia, the caprices and cajoleries of Fulvia, are 
drawn with Jonson’s most self-conscious care and skill. But the 
part of Cicero is burden enough to stifle any play: and some even of 
the finest passages, such as the much-praised description of the dying 
Catiline, fine though they be, are not good in the stricter sense of the 
word ; the rhetorical sublimity of their diction comes most perilously 
near the verge of bombast. Altogether, the play is another magni- 
ficent mistake: and each time we open or close it we find it more 
difficult to believe that the additions made by its author some ten 
years before to The Spanish Tragedy can possibly have been those 
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printed in the later issues of that famous play.' Their subtle and 
spontaneous notes of nature, their profound and searching pathos, their 
strange and thrilling tone of reality, the beauty and the terror and the 
truth of every touch, are the signs of a great, a very great tragic poet : 
and it is all but unimaginable that such an one could have been, but 
a year or so afterwards, the author of Sejanus—and again, eight 
years later, the author of Catiline. There is fine occasional writing 
in each, but it is not dramatic: and there is good dramatic work in 
each, but it is not tragic. 

For two years after the appearance of Catiline there is an interval 
of silence and inaction in the literary life of its author ; an intermis- 
sion of labour which we cannot pretend to explain in the case of this 
Herculean workman, who seems usually to have taken an austere 
and strenuous delight in the employment and exhibition of his 
colossal energies. His next work is one of which it seems all but 
impossible for criticism to speak with neither more nor less than 
justice. Gifford himself, the most devoted of editors and of parti- 
sans, to whom all serious students of Jonson owe a tribute of gratitude 
and respect, seems to have wavered in his judgment on this point to 
a quite unaccountable degree. In his memoirs of Ben Jonson Bar- 
tholomew Fair is described as ‘a popular piece, but chiefly remark- 
able for the obloquy to which it has given birth.’ In his final note 
on the play, he expresses an opinion that it has ‘ not unjustly ’ been 
considered as ‘nearly on a level with those exquisite dramas, The 
Fox and The Alchemist.’ Who shall decide when not only do 
doctors disagree, but the most self-confident of doctors in criticism 
disagrees with himself to so singular an extent? The dainty palate 
of Leigh Hunt was naturally nauseated by the undoubtedly greasy 
flavour of the dramatic viands here served up in such prodigality of 
profusion: and it must be confessed that some of the meat is too high 
and some of the sauces are too rank for any but a very strong diges- 
tion. But those who turn away from the table in sheer disgust 
at the coarseness of the fare will lose the enjoyment of some of 
the richest and strongest humour, some of the most brilliant and 
varied realism, that ever claimed the attention or excited the admi- 
ration of the study or the stage. That ‘superlunatical hypocrite,’ 
the immortal and only too immortal Rabbi Busy, towers above the 
minor characters of the play as the execrable fanaticism which he 
typifies and embodies was destined to tower above reason and 
humanity, charity and common sense, in its future influence on the 


' No student will need to be reminded of what is apparently unknown to some 
writers who have thought fit to offer an opinion on this subject—that different addi- 
tions were made at different dates, and by different hands, to certain popular plays of 
the time. The original Faustus of Marlowe was altered and re-altered, at least three 
times, by three if not more purveyors of interpolated and incongruous matter: and 
even that superb masterpiece would hardly seem to have rivalled the popularity of 
Kyd’s tragedy—a popularity by no means unmerited. 
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social life of England. But in sheer force and fidelity of presenta- 
tion this wonderful study from nature can hardly be said to exceed 
the others which surround and set it off; the dotard Littlewit, the booby 
Cokes, the petulant fidelity and pig-headed self-confidence of Waspe, 
the various humours and more various villainies of the multitudi- 
nous and riotous subordinates; above all, that enterprising and 
intelligent champion of social purity, the conscientious and clear- 
sighted Justice Adam Overdo. When all is said that can reasonably 
be said against the too accurate reproduction and the too voluminous 
exposition of vulgar and vicious nature in this enormous and multi- 
tudinous pageant—too serious in its satire and too various in its 
movement for a farce, too farcical in its incidents and too violent in 
its horseplay for a comedy—the delightful humour of its finer scenes, 
the wonderful vigour and veracity of the whole, the unsurpassed 
ingenuity and dexterity of the composition, the energy, harmony, 
and versatility of the action, must be admitted to ensure its place 
for ever among the minor and coarser masterpieces of comic art. 

The masque of Love Restored, to which no date is assigned by 
the author or his editors, has some noticeable qualities in common 
with the play which has just been considered, and ought perhaps to 
have taken precedence of it in our descriptive catalogue. Robin 
Goodfellow’s adventures at court are described with such realistic as 
well as fantastic humour that his narrative might have made part of 
the incidents or episodes of the Fair without any impropriety or 
incongruity: but the lyric fancy and the spirited allegory which 
enliven this delightful little miniature of a play make it more 
heartily and more simply enjoyable than many or indeed than most 
of its author’s works. Three other masques were certainly pro- 
duced during the course of the year 1614. A Challenge at Tilt oft 
a Marriage, which was produced eight years after the Masque o) 
Hymen, opened the new year with a superb display in honour of the 
second nuptials of the lady whose previous marriage, now cancelled 
as a nullity, had been acclaimed by the poet with such superfluous 
munificence of congratulation and of augury as might have made him 
hesitate, or at least might make us wish that he had seen fit to 
hesitate, before undertaking the celebration of the bride’s remarriage— 
even had it not been made infamously memorable by association with 
matters less familiar to England at any time than to Rome under 
Pope Alexander VI. or to Paris under Queen Catherine de’ Medici. 
But from the literary point of view, as distinguished from the ethical 
or the historical, we have less reason to regret than to rejoice in so 
graceful an example of the poet’s abilities as a writer of bright, facile, 
ingenious and exquisite prose. The Irish Masque, presented four 
days later, may doubtless have been written with no sarcastic inten- 
tion: but if there was really no such undercurrent of suggestion or 
intimation designed or imagined by the writer, we can only find a still 
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keener savour of satire, a still clearer indication of insight, in the 
characteristic representation of a province whose typical champions 
fall to wrangling and exchange of reciprocal insults over the display 
of their ruffianly devotion: while there is not merely a tone of official 
rebuke or courtly compliment, but a note of genuine good feeling 
and serious good sense, in the fine solid blank verse delivered by ‘a 
civil gentleman of the nation.’ On Twelfth Night the comic masque 
of Mercury Vindicated from the Alchemists gave evidence that the 
creator of Subtle had not exhausted his arsenal of ridicule, but had 
yet some shafts of satire left for the professors of Subtle’s art or 
mystery. The humour here is somewhat elaborate, though unques- - 
tionably spirited and ingenious. 

The next year’s is again a blank record; but the year 1616, 
though to us more mournfully memorable for the timeless death of 
Shakespeare, is also for the student of Ben Jonson a date of ex- 
ceptional importance and interest. The production of two masques 
and a comedy in verse, with the publication of the magnificent first 
edition of his collected plays and poems, must have kept his name 
more continuously if not more vividly before the world than in any 
preceding year of his literary life." The masque of The Golden Age 
Restored, presented on New Year’s Night and again on Twelfth 
Night, is equally ingenious and equally spirited in its happy simpli- 
city of construction and in the vigorous fluency of its versification ; 
which is generally smooth, and in the lyrical dialogue from after the 
first dance to the close may fairly be called sweet; an epithet very 
seldom applicable to the solid and polished verse of Jonson. And if 
The Devil is an Ass cannot be ranked among the crowning master- 
pieces of its author, it is not because the play shows any sign of 
decadence in literary power or in humorous invention: the writing 
is admirable, the wealth of comic matter is only too copious, the 
characters are as firm in outline and as rich in colour as any but the 
most triumphant examples of his satirical or sympathetic skill in 
finished delineation and demarcation of humours. On the other 
hand, it is of all Ben Jonson’s comedies since the date of Cynthia’s 
Revels the most obsolete in subject of satire, the most temporary 
in its allusions and applications: the want of fusion or even connec- 
tion (except of the most mechanical or casual kind) between the 
various parts of its structure and the alternate topics of its ridicule 
makes the action more difficult to follow than that of many more 
complicated plots: and, finally, the admixture of serious sentiment 
and noble emotion is not so skilfully managed as to evade the im- 
putation of incongruity. Nevertheless, there are touches in the 
dialogue between Lady Tailbush and Lady Eitherside in the first 
scene of the fourth act which are worthy of Moliére himself, and 
suggestive of the method and the genius to which we owe the im- 
mortal enjoyment derived from the society of Cathos and Madelon 
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—I should say, Polixéne and Aminte, of Céliméne and Arsinoé, and 
of Philaminte and Bélise. The third scene of the same act is so nobly 
written that the reader may feel half inclined to condone or to 
forget the previous humiliation of the too compliant heroine—her 
servile and undignified submission to the infamous imbecility of her 
husband—in admiration of the noble and natural eloquence with 
which the poet has here endowed her. But this husband, comical 
as are the scenes in which he develops and dilates from the part of 
a dupe to the part of an impostor, is a figure almost too loathsome to 
be ludicrous—or at least, however ludicrous, to be fit for the leading 
part in a comedy of ethics as well as of manners. And the prodi- 
gality of elaboration lavished on such a multitude of subordinate 
characters, at the expense of all continuous interest and to the 
sacrifice of all dramatic harmony, may tempt the reader to apostro- 
phize the poet in his own words :— 


You are so covetous still to embrace 
More than you can, that you lose all. 


Yet a word of parting praise must be given to Satan: a small 
part as far as extent goes, but a splendid example of high comic 
imagination after the order of Aristophanes, admirably relieved by 
the low comedy of the asinine Pug and the voluble doggrel of the 
antiquated Vice. 

Not till nine years after the appearance of this play, in which 
the genius of the author may be said—in familiar phraseology—to 
have fallen between two stools, carrying either too much suggestion 
of human interest for a half allegorical satire, or not enough to give 
actual interest to the process of the satirical allegory, did Ben 
Jonson produce on the stage a masterpiece of comedy in which this 
danger was avoided, this difficulty overcome, with absolute and 
triumphant facility of execution. In the meantime, however, he 
had produced nine masques—or ten, counting that which appeared 
in the same year with his last great work of comic art. The Masque 
of Christmas, which belongs to the same year as the two works last 
mentioned, is a comfortable little piece of genial comic realism ; 
pleasant, quaint, and homely: the good-humoured humour of little 
Robin Cupid and his honest old mother ‘ Venus, a deaf tirewoman,’ 
is more agreeable than many more studious and elaborate examples 
of the author’s fidelity as a painter or photographer of humble life. 
Next year, in the masque of Lovers made Men, called by Gifford 
The Masque of Lethe, he gave full play to his lighter genius and 
lyric humour: it is a work of exceptionally simple, natural, and 
graceful fancy. In the following year he brought out the much- 
admired Vision of Delight: a very fair example of his capacities and 
incapacities. The fanciful, smooth, and flowing verse of its graver 
parts would be worthy of Fletcher, were it not that the music is less 
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fresh and pure in melody, and that among the finest and sweetest 
passages there are interspersed such lamentably flat and stiff couplets 
as would have been impossible to any other poet of equal rank. 
If justice has not been done in modern times to Ben Jonson as one 
of the greatest of dramatists and humourists, much more than 
justice has been done to him as a lyric poet. The famous song of 
Night in this masque opens and closes most beautifully and most 
sweetly: but two out of the eleven lines which compose it, the fifth 
and the sixth, are positively and intolerably bad. The barbarous and 
pedantic license of inversion which disfigures his best lyrics with such 
verses as these—‘ Create of airy forms a stream,’ ‘ But might I of 
Jove’s nectar sup ’—is not a fault of the age but a vice of the poet. 
Marlowe and Lyly, Shakespeare and Webster, Fletcher and Dekker, 
could write songs as free from this blemish as Tennyson’s or Shelley’s. 
There is no surer test of the born lyric poet than the presence or 
absence of an instinctive sense which assures him when and how and 
where to use or to abstain from inversion. And in Jonson it was 
utterly wanting. 

The next year’s masque, Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue, would 
be very graceful in composition if it were not rather awkward in 
construction. The verses in praise of dancing are very pretty, sedate, 
and polished: and the burlesque part (spoken by ‘ Messer Gaster’ 
in person) has more than usual of Rabelaisian freedom and energy. 
The antimasque afterwards prefixed to it, For the Honour of Wales, 
is somewhat ponderous in its jocularity, but has genuine touches of 
humour and serious notes of character in its ‘tedious and brief’ 
display of the poet’s incomparable industry and devotion to the study 
of dialects and details: and the close is noble and simple in its 
patriotic or provincial eloquence. But in the year 1620 the comic 
genius of Jonson shone out once more in all the splendour of its 
strength. The only masque of that year, News from the New World 
discovered in the Moon, is worthy of a prose Aristophanes: in other 
words, it is a satire such as Aristophanes might have written, if that 
greater poet had ever condescended to write prose. Here for once 
the generous words of Jonson’s noble panegyric on Shakespeare may 
justly be applied to himself: in his own immortal phrase, the 
humour of this little comedy is ‘ not of an age, but for all time.’ 
At the very opening we find ourselves on but too familiar ground, 
and feel that the poet must have shot himself forward by sheer in- 
spiration into our own enlightened age, when we hear ‘a printer of 
news’ avowing the notable fact that ‘I do hearken after them, 
wherever they be, at any rates; I’ll give anything for a good copy 
now, be it true or false, so it be news.’ Are not these, the reader 
must ask himself, the accents of some gutter gaolbird—some dung- 
hill gazetteer of this very present day? Or is the avowal too honest 
in its impudence for such lips as these? After this, the anticipation 
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of something like railways (‘ coaches’ that ‘go only with wind ’)—if 
not also of something like balloons (‘a castle in the air that runs 
upon wheels, with a winged lanthorn’)—seems but a commonplace 
example of prophetic instinct. 

The longest of Ben Jonson’s masques was expanded to its present 
bulk by the additions made at each successive representation before 
the king; to whose not over delicate or fastidious taste this Masque 
of the Metamorphosed Gipsies would seem to have given incom- 
parable if not inexhaustible delight. And even those readers who 
may least enjoy the decidedly greasy wit or humour of some among 
its once most popular lyrical parts must admire and cannot but 
enjoy the rare and even refined loveliness of others. The fortune 
most unfortunately told of his future life and death to the future 
King Charles I. is told in the very best lyric verse that the poet 
could command : a strain of quite exceptional sweetness, simplicity, 
and purity of music: to which, as we read it now, the record of 
history seems to play a most tragically ironical accompaniment, in a 
minor key of subdued and sardonic presage. And besides these 
graver and lovelier interludes of poetry which relieve the somewhat 
obtrusive realism of the broader comic parts, this masque has other 
claims on our notice and remembrance ; the ingenuity and dexterity 
the richness of resource and the pliability of humour, which inform 
and animate all its lyric prophecies or compliments. 

The masque which appeared in the following year is a monument 
of learning and labour such as no other poet could have dreamed of 
lavishing on a ceremonial or official piece of work, and which can only 
be appreciated by careful reading and thorough study of the copious 
notes and references appended to the text. But the writer’s fancy 
was at a low ebb when it could devise nothing better than is to be 
found in this Masque of Augurs: the humour is coarse and clumsy, 
the verses are flat and stiff. In the next year’s Twelfth-Night masque, 
Time vindicated to himself and to his honours, the vigorous and 
vicious personalities of the attack on George Wither give some life 
to the part in which the author of Abuses Stript and Whipt is 
brought in under the name of Chronomastix to make mirth for 
the groundlings of the court. The feeble and facile fluency of his 
pedestrian Muse in the least fortunate hours of her too voluble 
and voluminous improvisation is not unfairly caricatured; but the 
Laureate’s malevolence is something too obvious in his ridicule of the 
‘ soft ambling verse’ whose ‘ rapture’ at its highest has the quality 
denied by nature by Jonson’s—the divine gift of melodious and pas- 
sionate simplicity. A better and happier use for his yet unimpaired 
faculty of humour was found in the following year’s masque of 
Neptune’s Triumph for the Return of Albion; which contains the 
most famous and eloquent panegyric on the art of cookery that ever 
anticipated the ardours of Thackeray and the enthusiasm of Dumas 
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The passage is a really superb example of tragicomic or mock-heroic 
blank verse ; and in the closing lyrics of the masque there is no lack 
of graceful fancy and harmonious elegance. For the next year’s 
masque of Pan’s Anniversary, or The Shepherd’s Holiday, not quite 
so much can reasonably be said. Itis a typical and a flagrant instance 
of the poet’s proverbial and incurable tendency to overdo everything : 
there is but artificial smoothness in the verse, and but clownish 
ingenuity in the prose of it. 

But the year 1625 is memorable to the students and admirers 
of Ben Jonson for the appearance of a work worth almost all his 
masques together; a work in which the author of The Fox and The - 
Alchemist once more reasserted his claim to a seat which no other 
poet and no other dramatist could dispute. The last complete and 
finished masterpiece of his genius is the splendid comedy of The 
Staple of News. This, rather than The Silent Woman, is the play 
which should be considered as the third—or perhaps we should say 
the fourth—of the crowning works which represent the consummate 
and incomparable powers of its author. No man can know anything 
worth knowing of Ben Jonson who has not studied and digested the 
text of Every Man in his Humour, The Fox, The Alchemist, and 
The Staple of News: but any man who has may be said to know him 
well. To a cursory or an incompetent reader it may appear at first 
sight that the damning fault of The Devil is an Ass is also the fault 
of this later comedy: that we have here again an infelicitous and 
an incongruous combination of realistic satire with Aristophanic 
allegory, and that the harmony of the different parts, the unity of 
the composite action, which a pupil of Aristophanes should at least 
have striven to attain—or, if he could not, at least to imitate and to 
respect—can here be considered as conspicuous only by their absence, 
But no careful and candid critic will retain such an impression after 
due study has been given to the third poetic comedy which reveals 
to us the genius of Jonson, not merely as a realistic artist in prose 
or a master of magnificent farce, but as a great comic poet. The 
scheme of his last preceding comedy had been vitiated by a want of 
coherence between the actual and the allegorical, the fantastic and 
the literal point of view; and the result was confusion without 
fusion of parts: here, on the other hand, we have fusion without 
confusion between the dramatic allegory suggested by Aristophanes, 
the admirably fresh and living presentation of the three Pennyboys, 
and the prophetic satire of the newsmarket or Stock Exchange of 
journalism. The competent reader will be divided between surprise 
at the possibility and delight in the perfection of the success achieved 
by a poet who has actually endowed with sufficiency of comic life 
and humorous reality a whole group of symbolic personifications : 
from the magnificent Infanta herself, Aurelia Clara Pecunia, most 
gracious and generous yet most sensitive and discreet of imperial 
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damsels, even down to little ‘ blushet ’ Rose Wax the chambermaid, 
Her young suitor is at least as good a picture of a generous light- 
headed prodigal as ever was shown on any stage: as much of a man as 
Charles Surface, and very much more of a gentleman. The miserly 
uncle, though very well drawn, is less exceptionally well drawn: 
but Pennyboy Canter, the disguised father, is equally delightful 
from the moment of his entrance with an extempore carol of saluta- 
tion on his lips to those in which he appears to rescue the misused 
Infanta from the neglectful favourite of her choice, and reappears at, 
the close of the play to rescue his son, redeem his brother, and 
scatter the community of jeerers: to whose humour Gifford is some- 
what less than just when he compares it with ‘the vapouring in 
Bartholomew Fair’: for it is neither coarse nor tedious, and takes 
up but very little space; and that not unamusingly. As for the 
great scene of the Staple, it is one of the most masterly in ancient 
or modern comedy of the typical or satirical kind. The central 
‘ Office’ here opened, to the great offence (it should seem) of ‘ most 
of the spectators ’—a fact which, as Gifford justly remarks, ‘ argues 
very little for the good sense of the audience,’-—may be regarded by 
a modern student as representing the narrow little nest in which 
was laid the modest little egg of modern journalism—that bird of 
many notes and many feathers, now so like an eagle and now so like 
a vulture: now soaring as a falcon or sailing as a pigeon over 
continents and battle-fields, now grovelling and groping as a dung- 
hill kite, with its beak in a very middenstead of falsehood and of 
filth. The vast range of Ben Jonson’s interest and observation is 
here as manifest as the wide scope and infinite variety of his humour. 
Science and warfare, Spinola and Galileo, come alike within reach of 
its notice, and serve alike for the material of its merriment. The 
invention of torpedos is anticipated by two centuries and a half; 
while in the assiduity of the newsmongers who traffic in eaves- 
dropping detail we acknowledge a resemblance to that estimable race 
of tradesmen known to Parisian accuracy as interwieveurs. And the 
lunacy of apocalyptic interpreters or prophets is gibbeted side by 
side with the fanatical ignorance of missionary enthusiasm, with 
impostures of professional quackery and speculations in personal 
libel. Certainly, if ever Ben deserved the prophetic title of Vates, 
it was in this last magnificent work of his maturest genius. Never 
had his style or his verse been riper or richer, more vigorous or more 
pure. And even the interludes in which we hear the commentary 
and gather the verdict of ‘ these ridiculous gossips ’ (as their creator 
calls them) ‘ who tattle between the acts’ are incomparably superior 
to his earlier efforts or excursions in the same field of humorous 
invention. The intrusive commentators on Every Man out of his 
Humour, for- instance, are mere nullities—the awkward and 
abortive issue of unconscious uneasiness and inartistic egoism. 
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But Expectation, Mirth, Tattle, and Censure, are genuine and living 
sketches of natural and amusing figures: and their dialogues, for 
appropriate and spirited simplicity, are worthy of comparison with 
even those of a similar nature which we owe not more to the genius 
than to the assailants of Moliére. 

In 1625 Ben Jonson had brought out his last great comedy: in 1626 
he brought out the last of his finer sort of masques. The little so- 
called Masque of Owls, which precedes it in the table of contents, 
is (as Gifford points out) no masque at all: it is a quaint effusion 
of doggrel dashed with wit and streaked with satire. But in The 
Fortunate Isles, and their Union, the humour and the verse are - 
alike excellent: the jest on Plato’s ideas would have delighted 
Landor, and the wish of Merefool to ‘see a Brahman or a Gymno- 
sophist ’ is worthy of a modern believer in esoteric Buddhism. Few 
if any of the masques have in them lyrics of smoother and clearer 
flow ; and the construction is no less graceful than ingenious. The 
next reappearance of the poet, after a silence during three years of 
broken or breaking health, was so memorably unfortunate in its issue 
that the name and the fate of a play which was only too naturally 
and deservedly hooted off the stage are probably familiar to many 
who know nothing of the masterpiece which had last preceded it. 
Ever since Lamb gathered some excerpts from the more high-toned 
and elaborate passages of The New Inn, or The Light Heart, and 
commended in them ‘the poetical fancy and elegance of mind of the 
supposed rugged old bard,’ it has been the fashion to do justice if not 
something more than justice to the literary qualities of this play ; 
which no doubt contains much vigorous and some graceful writing, 
and may now and then amuse a tolerant reader by its accumulating 
and culminating absurdities of action and catastrophe, character and 
event. But that the work shows portentous signs of mental decay, 
or at all events of temporary collapse in judgment and in sense, can 
be questioned by no sane reader of so much as the argument. To 
rank any preceding play of Jonson’s among those dismissed by Dryden 
as his ‘ dotages’ would be to attribute to Dryden a verdict display- 
ing the veriest imbecility of impudence: but to The New Inn that 
rough and somewhat brutal phrase is on the whole but too plausibly 
applicable. 

At the beginning of the next year Jonson came forward in his 
official capacity as court poet or laureate, and produced ‘ the Queen’s 
Masque,’ Love’s Triumph through Callipolis, and again, at Shrove- 
tide, ‘ the King’s Masque,’ Chloridia. A few good verses, faint echoes 
of a former song, redeem the first of these from the condemnation of 
compassion or contempt: and there is still some evidence in its com- 
position of conscientious energy and of capacity not yet reduced from 
the stage of decadence to the stage ofcollapse. But the hymn which 
begins fairly enough with imitation of an earlier and nobler strain of 
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verse at once subsides into commonplace, and closes in doggrel which 
would have disgraced a Sylvester or a Quarles. It is impossible to 
read Chloridia without a regretful reflection on the lapse of time 
which prevented it from being a beautiful and typical instance of the 
author’s lyric power: but, however inferior it may be to what he 
would have made of so beautiful a subject in the freshness and full- 
ness of his inventive and fanciful genius, it is still ingenious and 
effective after a fashion ; and the first song is so genuinely graceful 
and simple as to remind us of Wordsworth in his more pedestrian 
but not uninspired moods or measures of lyrical or elegiac verse. 
The higher genius of Ben Jonson as a comic poet was yet once 
more to show itself in one brilliant flash of parting splendour before 
its approaching sunset. No other of his works would seem to have 
met with such all but universal neglect as The Magnetic Lady; Ido 
not remember to have ever seen it quoted or referred to, except once 
by Dryden, who in his Essay of Dramatic Poesy cites from it an 
example of narrative substituted for action, ‘where one comes out 
from dinner, and relates the quarrels and disorders of it, to save the 
undecent appearance of them on the stage, and to abbreviate the story.’ 
And yet any competent spectator of its opening scenes must have 
felt a keen satisfaction at the apparent revival of the comic power and 
renewal of the dramatic instinct so lamentably enfeebled and eclipsed 
on the last occasion of a new play from the same hand. The first 
act is full of brilliant satirical description and humorous analysis of 
humours : the commentator Compass, to whom we owe these masterly 
summaries of character, is an excellent counterpart of that ‘ reasonable 
man’ who so constantly reappears on the stage of Moliére to correct 
with his ridicule or control by his influence the extravagant or erratic 
tendencies of his associates. Very few examples of Jonson’s grave and 
deliberate humour are finer than the ironical counsel given by Com- 
pass to the courtly fop whom he dissuades from challenging the soldier 
who has insulted him, on the ground that the soldier 
has killed so many 

As it is ten to one his turn is next: 

You never fought with any, less, slew any ; 

And therefore have the [better] hopes before you. 
The rest of the speech, with all that follows to the close of the 
scene, is no less ripe and rich in sedate and ingenious irony. There 
is no less admirable humour in the previous discourse of the usurer 
in praise of wealth—especially as being the only real test of a man’s 


character :— 
For, be he rich, he straight with evidence knows 
Whether he have any compassion 
Or inclination unto virtue, or no: 
Where the poor knave erroneously believes 
If he were rich he would build churches, or 
Do such mad things. 
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Most of the characters are naturally and vigorously drawn in outline 
or in profile: Dame Polish is a figure well worthy the cordial and 
lavish commendation of Gifford: and the action is not only original 
and ingenious, but during the first four acts at any rate harmonious 
and amusing. The fifth act seems to me somewhat weaker; but 
the interludes are full of spirit, good humour, and good sense. 

A Tale of a Tub, which appeared in the following year, is a 
singular sample of farce elaborated and exalted into comedy. This 
rustic study, though ‘ not liked’ by the king and queen when acted 
before them at court, has very real merits in a homely way. The 
list of characters looks unpromising, and reminds us to regret that - 
the old poet could not be induced to profit by Feltham’s very just 
and reasonable animadversions on ‘all your jests so nominal’; which 
deface this play no less than The New Inn, and repel the most 
tolerant reader by their formal and laborious puerility. But the 
action opens brightly and briskly: the dispute about ‘ Zin Valen- 
tine’ is only less good in its way than one of George Eliot’s exquisite 
minor touches—Mr. Dempster’s derivation of the word Presbyterian 
from one Jack Presbyter of historic infamy: the young squire’s 
careful and testy ‘ man and governor ’ is no unworthy younger brother 
of Numps in Bartholomew Faiz: and the rustic heroine, a figure 
sketched with rough realistic humour, is hardly less than delightful 
when she remarks, after witnessing the arrest of her intended bride- 
groom on a charge of highway robbery, ‘He might have married 
one first, and have been hanged after, if he had had a mind to’t’; a 
reflection worthy of Congreve or Vanbrugh, Miss Hoyden or Miss 
Prue. But Jonson had never laid to heart the wisdom expressed in, 
the admirable proverb— Qui trop embrasse mal étreint’; the simple 
subject of the play and the homely motive of the action are overlaid 
and overloaded by the multiplicity of minor characters and episodical 
superfluities, and the upshot of all the poet’s really ingenious contri- 
vances is pointless as well as farcical and flat as well as trivial. 
But there is certainly no sign of dotage in any work of Ben Jonson’s 
produced before or after the lamentable date of The New Inn. The 
author apologizes for the homely and rustic quality of his uncourtly 
play; but if it be a failure, it is not on account of its plebeian 
humility, but through the writer’s want of any real sympathy with 
his characters, any hearty relish of his subject: because throughout 
the whole conduct of a complicated intrigue he shows himself un- 
genially observant and contemptuously studious of his models: be- 
cause the qualities most needed for such work, transparent lucidity 
and straightforward simplicity of exposition, are not to be found in 
these last comedies: because, for instance, as much attention is 
needed to appreciate the ingenious process of ‘ humours reconciled’ 
in The Magnetic Lady, or to follow the no less ingenious evolution 
of boorish rivalries and clownish intrigues in the play just noticed, 
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as to follow the action and appreciate the design of The Fox or The 
Alchemist. 

The masque of this year, Love’s Welcome at Welbeck, is a thing 
of very slight pretentions, but not unsuccessful or undiverting after 
its homely fashion. In the next year’s companion masque, Love's 
Welcome at Bolsover, the verse, though not wanting in grace or ease, 
is less remarkable than the rough personal satire on Inigo Jones; 
who, it may be observed, is as ready with a quotation from Chaucer 
as Goody Polish in The Magnetic Lady or Lovel in The New Inn. 

Of this great dramatist’s other than dramatic work in poetry or in 
prose this is not the place to speak: and his two posthumous frag- 
ments of dramatic poetry, interesting and characteristic as they are, 
can hardly affect for the better or for the worse our estimate of his 
powers. Had Mortimer his Fall been completed, we should un- 
doubtedly have had a third example of rhetorical drama, careful, 
conscientious, energetic, impassive and impressive; worthy to stand 
beside the author’s two Roman tragedies: and Mortimer might have 
confronted and outfaced Sejanus and Catiline in sonorous audacity 
of rhythmic self-assertion and triumphant ostentation of magnificent 
vacuity. In The Sad Shepherd we find the faults and the merits of 
his best and his worst masques so blended and confounded that we 
cannot but perceive the injurious effect on the Laureate’s genius or 
instinct of intelligence produced by the habit of conventional inven- 
tion which the writing of verse to order and the arrangement of 
effects for a pageant had now made inevitable and incurable. A 
masque including an antimasque, in which the serious part is 
relieved and set off by the introduction of parody or burlesque, was a 
form of art or artificial fashion in which incongruity was a merit; 
the grosser the burlesque, the broader the parody, the greater 
was the success and the more effective was the result: but in a 
dramatic attempt of higher pretention than such as might be looked 
for in the literary groundwork or raw material for a pageant, this 
intrusion of incongruous contrast is a pure barbarism—a_ positive 
solecism in composition. The collocation of such names and such 
figures as those of AXglamour and Earine with such others as Much 
and Maudlin, Scathlock and Scarlet, is no whit less preposterous or 
less ridiculous, less inartistic or less irritating, than the conjunction 
in Dekker’s Satiromastix of Peter Flash and Sir Quintilian, Sir 
Adam Prickshaft and Sir Vaughan ap Rees, with Crispinus and 
Demetrius, Asinius and Horace: and the offence is graver, more 
inexcusable and more inexplicable, in a work of pure fancy or ima- 
gination, than in a work of poetic invention crossed and chequered 
with controversial satire. Yet Gifford, who can hardly find words or 
occasions sufficient to express his sense of Dekker’s ‘ inconceivable 
folly,’ or his contempt for ‘a plot that can scarcely be equalled in 
absurdity by the worst of the plays which Dekker was ever employed 
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to “ dress,”’ has not a syllable of reprehension for the portentous 
incongruities of this mature and elaborate poem. On the other 
hand, even Gifford’s editorial enthusiasm could not overestimate the 
ingenious excellence of construction, the masterly harmony of com- 
position, which every reader of the argument must have observed with 
such admiration as can but intensify his regret that scarcely half of the 
projected poem has come down to us. No work of Ben Jonson’s is 
more amusing and agreeable to read, as none is more nobly graceful 
in expression or more excellent in simplicity of style. 

The immense influence of this great writer on his own genera- 
tion is not more evident or more memorable than is the refraction or 
reverberation of that influence on the next. This ‘sovereign sway 
and masterdom,’ this overpowering preponderance of reputation, could 
not but be and could not but pass away. No giant had ever the 
divine versatility of a Shakespeare: but of all the giant brood none 
ever showed so much diversity of power as Jonson. In no single 
work has he displayed such masterly variety of style as has Byron in 
his two great poems, Don Juan and The Vision of Judgment: the 
results of his attempts at mixture or fusion of poetry with farce will 
stand exposed in all their deformity and discrepancy if we set them 
beside the triumphant results of Shakespeare’s. That faultless 
felicity of divine caprice which harmonizes into such absolute con- 
gruity all the outwardly incompatible elements of such works as 
Twelfth Night and The Tempest, the Winter’s Tale and A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, is perhaps of all Shakespeare’s incomparable 
gifts the one most utterly beyond reach of other poets. But when 
we consider the various faculties and powers of Jonson’s genius and 
intelligence, when we examine severally the divers forces and capaci- 
ties enjoyed and exercised by this giant workman in the performance 
of his work, we are amazed into admiration only less in its degree than 
we feel for the greatest among poets. It is not admiration of the 
same kind: there is less in it of love and worship than we give to 
the gods of song: but it is with deep reverence and with glowing 
gratitude that we salute in this Titan of the English stage ‘il maestro 
di color che sanno.’ 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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THE CLERGY AND THE LAND. 


Is it to the interest of the Church or of the nation to preserve the 
existing connection of the clergy with the land? 

Two preliminary remarks may serve to limit and to clear the 
ground. In the first place the issue raised is obviously different 
from the question of Disestablishment and Disendowment, and the 
two subjects will be kept, so far as possible, entirely distinct. In 
the second place the question cannot be dismissed with the objection 
that the severance of clerical incomes from the land would maim the 
Church by cutting that bond of common interest with farmers and 
landlords which at present binds her to every class of the commu- 
nity. The Church would still stand towards landed interests in the 
same position which she occupies towards trade and manufacture. 
The change would only render relations uniform which are now 
anomalous ; the connection of the land with the Church would cease 
to be that of debtor and creditor. 

No statistics need be adduced to prove the prevalence of agricul- 
tural distress. A crisis which picks your pocket is an abstraction in 
a concrete form. Unfortunately no certain sign of relief is visible 
on the immediate horizon. Periods of depression as severe and as 
prolonged have before now yielded to cycles of prosperity. But a 
new element, entirely unknown in the previous history of agriculture, 
is now for the first time present. Farmers are baffled by no passing 
revolt of Nature’s wayward team; they are confounded by the pro- 
blem of foreign competition. The past throws no light upon the 
future because the road on which we travel is strange. 

An old country, like England, does not compete in the production 
of cereals on even terms with virgin soils, and the stereotyped wants 
of an advanced civilisation deprive her of the advantages which 
India possesses in her labour-market. It may be that the worst of 
the competition is over so far as American and Canadian wheat is 
concerned ; but India will be an increasingly dangerous rival as 
her imperfect railway system becomes developed. Our farmers can 
still grow more wheat per acre than any of their foreign rivals; but 
the pre-eminence is a barren honour, when the crop is only raised at 
a loss. 

The crisis is more serious because the competition is felt in the 
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staple products of English agriculture. Quantity and quality within 
a limited range is the feature of our farming; the energies of our 
farmers are concentrated upon beef, bread, and beer for the million. 
All our eggs are in one basket, and that basket has the bottom out. 

The rough remedy of Protection seems impracticable. The time 
may come when artisans will grow tired of contemplating the cheap 
loaf inside the baker’s window ; but they will demand import duties 
upon manufactured goods and not on raw agricultural produce. Be 
this as it may, it seems suicidal to make such questions the shibbo- 
leths of party, and to stake famine on a throw for office. 

If Protection is impossible, agriculture must rely on its own 
efforts for relief, and agriculturists must turn in fresh directions to 
find new levers of farming prosperity. A partial change of front 
appears to be necessary. 

In the sixteenth century commercial and social changes combined 
to transform England from an arable into a pasture country; in the 
eighteenth century the rapid growth of population necessitated the 
complete reversal of farming methods. Both these agricultural 
revolutions were accompanied by distress and suffering to which the 
present crisis affords no adequate parallel. In the first case land- 
lords withdrew from the old agrarian partnerships; agricultural 
communities were dissolved; whole districts were depopulated to 
make room for the shepherd, his dog, and his flock. In the second 
case the old self-sufficing industry was rendered impossible when 
farmers, who lay down at night confident in their powers to supply 
the wants of their own families, were roused in the morning by the 
ery for food, which rose from crowded haunis of trade and manufac- 
ture. It was necessary to bring into cultivation every available acre ; 
farms were consolidated at the expense of village communities, small 
tenants, and yeoman proprietors ; wastes and commons were enclosed ; 
millions of acres were added to the profitable occupation of the soil. 

A less complete agricultural revolution is required at the present 
crisis, and its character seems to be not obscurely indicated. Under 
ordinary circumstances it is idle to foretell events unless you know. 
Yet if the past affords no guidance, it is difficult to avoid prophecy, 
even though it is the only purely gratuitous form which human error 
can assume. 

Wages have risen in falling markets; agricultural labourers work 
less, are more independent, and require more constant supervision. 
The best labour is not only scarce but dear. This difficulty may be 
met by the employment of machinery on large farms, or by the multi- 
plication of small holdings, which may be tilled by the occupier and 
his family. Again: it is hopeless to think of reviving artificial 
protection. Farmers must therefore defy foreign competition by 
raising the highest class of agricultural produce, or fall back upon 
the natural monopoly which home producers enjoy over their distant 
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rivals; in other words, we must look to large farms to grow the finest 
beef, mutton, and veal in the world, and to the rapidly perishable 
produce of small dairy, fruit, market garden, and poultry farms. 
Lastly, the essence of farming on virgin soils is extension; on old 
land it is intension. And intension may consist in the application to 
the land either of increased capital and increased science, or of the 
self-interested indefatigable labour of a peasant tenantry or perhaps 
of a peasant proprietary. Thus the future seems to point to the 
extinction of middle-sized farms, on which hired labour is necessary ; 
the retention of large tenancies, on which the highest farming can be 
practised ; and the multiplication of small holdings, which can be 
tilled by the occupiers or the owners. 

Foreign experience confirms this conclusion. In Germany and 
France the agricultural crisis has proved hardly less severe than in 
England. In France, for instance, agriculture exhibits every sign of 
depression, and the complaints of our tenant-farmers are reproduced 
with the most curious minuteness of detail. If French farmers have 
suffered less severely than their English brethren, it is because they 
are more economical and have laboured to save, instead of hurrying 
to make, a fortune. Agriculturists of the school of Arthur Young 
resolve at local meetings that the only remedy is high farming ; 
champions of the peasant proprietor point out that he has, compara- 
tively speaking, enjoyed the lee of the storm. If the view taken of 
the future of English farming be correct, both schools are right. For 
large tenant-farmers the only resource is high farming, while peasant 
cultivators have least to dread from the state of the labour market 
or from foreign competition. 

The partial change of front in England requires a considerable 
expenditure of capital. On the one hand, farmers have lost their 
money, and landlords must undertake alone agricultural improve- 
ments to which their larger tenants formerly contributed ; on the 
other, the multiplication of small holdings necessitates the erection 
of three or four sets of buildings where one previously sufficed. Yet 
if the prevailing sense of insecurity were replaced by the old feeling 
of confidence, the change would be, it is believed, rapidly effected. 
But landlords will not adventure capital when they do not know 
that rights of property will hold good to-morrow ; farmers hold their 
hands in hope of the extension to England of Irish land-legislation ; 
labourers grudge to work for others upon soil which they are assured 
is theirs by natural right. Thus agriculture lingers on in a state of 
suspended animation, infecting all classes with its own disease. If 
foreign competition is the fever which first prostrated farming indus- 
tries, insecurity is the constitutional derangement which prevents 
agriculture from rallying, and steadily eats its way towards the seat of 
its vital energies. 

The conclusions drawn as to the present and future of English 
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farming are, of course, open to dispute; but, for the present argu- 
ment, they are assumed to be correct. They may be thus sum- 
marised. The existing depression is not a passing phenomenon, but 
a more or less permanent condition; the distress will increase unless 
a partial change of front is effected, and this change of front requires 
a large expenditure of capital. How do these considerations bear 
upon the question, whether or not it is the interest of the Church or 
of the nation to preserve the existing connection of the clergy with 
the land ? 3 

No one can deny that the prolonged depression has told with 
tremendous force upon the temporal condition of the clergy, and 
brought into strong relief the anomalies of their position as the 
spiritual advisers and hard-pressed creditors of bankrupt parishioners. 
It is easy to attempt to laugh the grim facts out of court by asserting 
a close time for curates to be the true remedy for clerical distress ; it 
is equally easy to forget that the celibacy of the clergy differs toto 
ceelo from the ordinary celibacy of the laity. The known sufferings 
of the rural clergy have aroused widespread sympathy, and yet it is 
more than probable that the worst cases still remain concealed. If 
the present depression is not a passing phenomenon, there is no 
reason to suppose that there will be any increase, except in the ‘ 
remote future, in the rental of glebe-owners, or any material rise, for | 
the next quarter of a century, in the corn averages on which depend . 
the incomes of tithe-owners. In other words, no immediate 
improvement is likely to take place in circumstances which not only . 
reduce many of the clergy to grinding poverty, but narrow the sphere : 
of their spiritual influence in rural districts. 

Further if, to prevent greater loss, a partial change of front is 
absolutely essential, the clergy must bear their share in the necessary 
expenditure of capital. Are they in a position to make the required 
outlay? Are they qualified to act as the brains of a small farm 
system, which, in its early stages, must depend for its success on the 
union of capital and intelligence with labour? If they cannot them- 
selves superintend the management of the land, or supervise the 
expenditure of the money, can they afford, out of their diminished 
stipends, to employ skilled agents to supply their deficiencies? Will 
not the clergy, in the vast majority of cases, become drags upon 
progress? If they lag behind, there are thousands ready to make 
politieal capital out of their shortcomings, thousands who will point 
out with reason that they are not, and by their profession ought not 
to be, in the first flight of the race of agricultural enterprise. 

Failing this change of front, which can only be effected by 
a liberal and well-directed outlay of private capital, we must con- 
template embittered hostility, increased friction, narrowed areas of 
spiritual influence, parishioners alienated from religion itself through 
the faults of the social and economical system with which it is acci- 
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dentally associated, and, in a word, a progressive aggravation of the 
present conditions. We must contemplate stipends so precarious 
and reduced that more vacant livings will be hawked about in the 
public press, and more benefices disendowed because the income no 
longer suffices to pay the charges. We must contemplate a lowering 
of the class from which the ranks of the country clergy are recruited, 
and this lowering of the standard will be produced, not so much by 
insufficiency of stipend, as by the knowledge that the clerical profes- 
sion has become inseparably connected with petty anxieties, harassing 
distractions, false relations, uncongenial occupations, which are, to 
say the least, incompatible with the adequate discharge of the en- 
grossing duties of a sacred calling. Nor must it be forgotten that a 
large number of thoughtful laymen support the Establishment on 
social, rather than on religious, grounds. They see that the Church 
performs functions in rural districts which no other institution can 
at present discharge. If the connection of the clergy with the land 
transforms her moderating, tranquillising influence into a fertile 
source of local strife and agrarian discontent, their support will be 
withdrawn. Finally, if the maintenance of the existing system im- 
pedes the general revival of agriculture, a powerful argument against 
the Church is supplied to those who regard landlords as being, what 
to a certain extent they are, trustees of national property; the 
gospel of public plunder will assume the specious disguise of the 
gospel of parochial peace ; and a formidable appeal will be made to 
that breeches pocket in which is often seated the conscience not 
only of an individual but of a nation. 

But it may be contended that, iF the legislation now before Par- 
liament is carried, it will remove the most serious objections to the 
existing system. Is this really the case? 

The general principle of the proposed legislation is to render 
more easy the terms on which glebe lands and tithe-rentcharges 
may be either retained by the clergy or acquired by strangers. 
This is the twofold object of the bills dealing with glebes and tithes. 
If the question is rightly viewed, the Government could hardly do 
less in one direction and more in another. Not only the claims of 
the clergy, but the claims of the nation have to be considered. 

The Government could hardly do less, because the clergy have 
a very substantial grievance and an imperative right to redress, It 
could hardly do more, because the peculiar nature of the property 
enjoyed by the clergy forbids any Ministers to whittle away, for the 
benefit of particular classes, an estate the reversion of which belongs 
to the nation as a whole. So long as religion is recognised as an 
active principle in the well-being of the State, and the clergy zealously 
perform the duties of their profession, glebe lands and tithes can- 
not be distinguished from other forms of landed property without 
shaking to their centre the foundations of society: all, or none, are 
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inviolable. But if the English people come to believe that religion is 
either obsolete or mischievous, or if the clergy grow faint and feeble 
in their efforts, the dissolution of the Church of England cannot be 
long deferred, and with that event expires the life interest which 
she enjoys in her endowments. It is therefore the duty of every 
Government to preserve unimpaired the corpus of an estate, of 
which, subject to the life interest of the Church of England, the 
nation claims the reversion. If this consideration stood alone, it 
would afford an answer to the demand for a revaluation of tithe-rent- 
charges upon a new principle which will reduce the annual payments 
and minimise the capitalised value. 

Thus, as trustees for the life interest of the Church and for the 
reversion of the nation, no Government ought to offer such advan- 
tageous terms of sale or redemption as will afford any substantial 
inducement to strangers to purchase glebe lands or redeem tithes. 
The clergy may, and do, fairly ask to be released from their legal 
disabilities ; but they cannot and do not demand to be relieved of 
their landed interests by a sale at an inadequate price of property of 
which the Church is only tenant for life. If they are to be so relieved, 
the process ought not to be effected piecemeal by greasing the palms 
of the wealthier landlords, but by a comprehensive scheme in which 
the advantages of a low price should be secured to the nation. If 
the sale or redemption clauses of the proposed legislation are largely 
taken advantage of by purchasers, it will be because they offer a good 
bargain to individuals at the immediate expense of the Church, and 
the ultimate loss of the nation. The dissolution of the monasteries 
affords no exact parallel because conventual and monastic property 
never belonged to the Church of England ; but here individuals pro- 
fited by many millions at the expense of a fund the reversion of which 
belonged to the nation. The effect of the Tithe Commutation Act 
of 1836, combined with the rapid rise of rents, deprived the Church 
of two millions a year, and threw the money into the pockets of the 
landlords. If the true principle had been throughout recognised, if 
the reversionary rights of the nation had been respected, the State 
would now be the richer by several millions a year. It is the State 
alone which ought to be allowed to buy up the landed interests of 
the Church. 

It follows from what has been said, that if the Government 
offers advantageous terms to landlords to redeem tithe rent-charges, 
Ministers have failed in their duties as trustees of the national 
reversion. If they do not propose a good bargain to purchasers, they 
have respected their trust, but the redemption clauses must necessarily 
prove inoperative. This latter course has been‘up to the present 
moment pursued. To landowners, who are not limited in their powers 
of investment, the Bill of 1887 affords little or no temptation ; it might, 
and probably would, be used by corporate bodies and other persons 
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who cannot secure more than 3 per cent. upon their savings. If then 
the redemption clauses practically prove inoperative, the legislation 
now before Parliament may place, and indeed ought to place, glebe- 
owners on equal terms with other owners or cultivators of the soil ; 
it may transfer, and ought to transfer, the direct liability for tithe from 
temporary occupiers to permanent landowners. But it removes none 
of the friction which results from the relations of the clergy to 
their small debtors, whether they are tithepayers or tenants; it will 
not save the clergy from the hard alternative of sacrificing pecuniary 
claims or spiritual influence. If it takes off the unjust weights with 
which the clergy are at present penalised, it will not lighten the 
professional duties which necessarily throw them into the rear rank 
of agricultural progress ; it will not touch one of the arguments that 
are legitimately urged against the pernicious influence upon farming 
which is exercised by limited ownership, or against the paralysing 
effects of permanent charges secured upon the land. As population 
grows, every one of these agricultural considerations must necessarily 
gather force, when every nerve must be strained to the utmost ten- 
sion, and every rood of ground cultivated to the highest pitch of 
‘possible efficiency. Not only those who support the Established 
Church on socia] grounds, but many of those who are, from deeper 
motives, among its warmest adherents, will be forced from their 
allegiance by the inexorable logic of economic facts. So long as 
clerical incomes continue to be drawn from the land, legislation may 
postpone, but it cannot prevent, the shock of the inevitable collision 
between clerical and national interests, and between the material and 
spiritual interests of the Church itself. 

There is but one mode in which clerical incomes can be, at the 
present moment, disengaged from the land without some violent 
change in existing laws of property which will be capable of indefinite 
and dangerous extension. That mode is a voluntary sacrifice on the 
part of the clergy. It is easy to throw out the taunt that there are 
Pharisees in England, as well as in Jewry, who lay heavy burdens 
upon others which they will not themselves touch with their little 
finger. But no one can pretend that the revenues of the Church of 
England are at present upon a satisfactory footing, or can afford to 
ignore the enormous distinction which exists between giving and 
giving up. If it is to the interest both of the Church and the 
nation to disengage clerical incomes from the land, the severance 
ought indisputably to be effected. What abatement will the Church 
make of her legal claims? What inducement will the clerical life- 
tenant offer to the national reversioner to buy up at once his inter- 
vening interest? Legislation is at present suspended. No better 
use could be made of the breathing space by the authorities of the 
Church than to consider what concessions they can afford to offer, 
what willing sacrifice they are prepared to make. The clergy may 
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be losers for the time; but the immediate pecuniary loss will not be 
without corresponding gain, in the revived allegiance of rural districts, 
the widening area of spiritual influence, and the increase of voluntary 
aid when the close-fisted parsimony of the present is no longer 
excused by the open-handed generosity of the past. 


R. E. PROTHERO. 
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NIEDERBRONN. 


Ir the reader examines a map of Lower (i.e. Northern) Alsace, 
formerly the French ‘ département du Bas Rhin,’ he will see that to 
the south of the river Lauter, which for some distance has been, since 
1815, the boundary between Alsace and the Rhenish Palatinate, four 
streams flow in a south-easterly direction through the passes of the 
Northern Vosges, and, crossing the Alsatian plains, ultimately dis- 
charge their waters intothe Rhine. The most northerly is the Sauer- 
bach, which rises in the higher mountains of the Palatinate Vosges 
(the Wasgau), and, after passing close to the magnificent ruin of 
Fleckenstein, and its two neighbours Hohenburg and Wegelnburg, 
flows through the battle-field of Woerth, and, turning to the east, 
traverses the great forest of Hagenau before reaching the Rhine to the 
south of Selz. But it is with the other three mountain rivers that I 
am chiefly concerned. They all have their origin in Lorraine, and cross 
into Alsace a few miles within the Vosges passes. The stream nearest 
to the Sauerbach is the Schwarzbach, forming during part of its course 
the beautiful Jaegerthal, soon after it has passed the ruins of the 
old (A.D. 1212) and new (A.D. 1335) Windstein castles. The second, 
to the south of the Schwarzbach, is the Falkensteinerbach, which 
rises not far from the fortress of Bitche, and after passing, at a 
mile’s distance, the splendid ruin of Falkenstein, from which it takes 
its name, debouches from the Vosges into the plain, under the 
Wasenberg at Niederbronn, and three miles lower joins the Schwarz- 
bach at Reichshofen. The third is the Zinzel, a few miles farther 
to the south-west, which after forming a pretty lake below Mutter- 
hausen, runs through the magnificent Baerenthal (or Miihlthal) 
valley and forest, and having passed Zinsweiler, famous for its 
enamelled-iron factory, also joins the Schwarzbach a few miles 
below Reichshofen. To these three valleys, the Jaegerthal, the 
Falkensteinerthal, and the Baerenthal, Niederbronn owes its main 
attractions. Above and along the passes there are, within a good 
pedestrian’s reach, several hundred miles of well-preserved road or 
mountain path, each with its special interest of view, ruin, stream or 
lakelet, for the most part in forest of oak, beech, and pine, the woods 
containing a fair amount of game, while some of the streams give 
tolerable sport to the angler. To the artist the varied country, the 
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ruined castles, and the fifteenth and sixteenth century houses in the 
larger villages afford endless opportunities. There are not, within 
reach, many churches of remarkable architectural interest, except 
the thirteenth-century abbey of Weissenburg on the Lauter, the 
twelfth-century church of St. George at Hagenau, and the fifteenth- 
century church at Walburg. Of these the great abbey church is 
by far the most interesting. It has been remarkably well preserved 
and restored, and in its cloisters many old monuments have been 
carefully collected. 

There are also objects of interest in the church of St. Nicholas at 
Hagenau, and in the Rathhaus at Buchsweiler. The Lutheran church 
of Froeschwiller, erected since the battle of Woerth, in which the 
former church was burnt, is a model of good architectural taste, and 
has a fine reredos. 

As to the old houses, especially in the village of Oberbronn near 
the great Convent of Nursing Sisters, many recalled to us the over- 
hanging stories so familiar in Cheshire and Shropshire, and the black 
and white of Warwickshire, but they have been happily more spared 
by climate than is the case in England. The picturesque cottages 
of later date struck us as combining, great neatness and cleanliness 
in the living rooms and bedrooms with arrangements more worthy of 
parts of Connaught. Not far from the door is the familiar dungheap. 
The ground floor is often, throughout a whole village, devoted to 
cattle, pigs, and poultry, while the first and second floors, reached by 
an external staircase, will be found full of good furniture and in 
every respect thoroughly comfortable. 

How far the prosperity of the peasantry at Niederbronn is due to 
the fact that almost every cottager has a small holding in the neigh- 
bourhood I cannot say. But it would rejoice Mr. Jesse Collings’s 
heart to see the town almost deserted during working hours for these 
much-prized ‘ allotments,’ which extend to great distances in every 
direction. 

I noticed one contrast with our English villages. In every house, 
however small, good lamps would be found, giving at night brightness 
to the most insignificant hamlets. I suspect that to this universal 
and lavish use of petroleum, insurance companies owe not a small 
proportion of their losses. At any rate they do herea large business, 
every house, outhouse, and farm-building being insured. 

On the other hand, hardly any of the small towns are lighted by 
gas, or even by public oil-lamps. We were startled when we arrived 
on a dark evening at one of these towns, to see the streets full of 
what ata distance seemed little dancing lights, but which turned out 
to be portable hand-lamps strapped across the chests of belated 
pedestrians. 

We spent three weeks of last September at Niederbronn for the 
‘cure’ of one of our party. We were a little late in the season, 
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which lasts from the beginning of June to the middle of September. 
Some details on the subject of the waters and their uses may 
interest my readers, and I take the following particulars of their pro- 
perties from the useful work of Dr. Klein, the principal medical 
officer of the baths. 

The quantity of water discharged from the principal spring (there 
is a second under the orchestra platform, but it is not now used, as 
the other more than supplies all needs) is about forty-nine gallons a 
minute. Its temperature is 65° Fahrenheit. It contains much 
nitrogen and free carbonic acid gas, and about forty-two grains to the 
pint of salts, chiefly chlorides of sodium, potassium, magnesium, and 
calcium, besides iron and bromine, and traces of iodine and arsenic. 
Since it was first carefully analysed, about 150 years ago, it has never 
varied, to the smallest extent, in temperature, effervescence, or con- 
stituent salts. 

It is used according to three methods. The first only prescribes 
four or six small glasses every morning, at intervals of five or ten 
minutes. This stimulates all the functions, but for some days pro- 
duces a little discomfort. The second prescribes six or eight glasses, 
taken fasting every morning at intervals of ten to fifteen minutes. 
This is still more stimulating, and results in no discomfort. The 
third prescribes, in addition to the second, two glasses every evening. 
Hot baths or douches are also to be frequently employed. 

The waters are most efficacious in affections of the digestive organs, 
dyspepsia and stomachic catarrh, besides anemia and constitutional 
weakness, especially in those forms of indigestion (often attended by 
nervous debility) which result from the sedentary life of a man of 
business, or from too good an appetite. In this respect Niederbronn 
is allowed to be the most efficacious of all the baths of Western 
Europe. The water has also been employed with great effect in 
cases of diabetes and of peritonitis. The remarkable instances of 
success in treatment of the last-mentioned terrible malady, form the 
subject of a special treatise by Dr. Klein, which has received much 
attention in France and Germany. 

The ordinary duration of a cure for severe indigestion is three 
weeks, but it sometimes extends to five or six weeks. It is greatly 
to be regretted that Niederbronn is not better known in England, the 
country, above all others, of indigestion. The regimen cannot be 
called severe, as no quack nostrums about food are enforced. One 
hearty meal in the middle of the day, with coffee in the morning and 
a light supper, leaves abundant time for the daily exercise in which 
our countrymen so much delight; and I may add that those whose 
well-being demands the Jimes and Pall Mall Gazette daily, will find 
that they are delivered at breakfast-time and at about 6 P.M., with the 
single and unimportant variation from home experience that they are 
the papers of the day before ! 
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Niederbronn, the ‘ Vassoviana’ of the Romans, is one of the oldest 
watering-places in Europe. It was well known in the days of the 
Emperors, and the masonry of the principal spring is of the first or 
second century. The Roman baths were partly destroyed in the fifth 
century, but in the sixteenth Niederbronn had a high reputation, 
and one of the Counts of Hanau, in whose dominions it then was, 
built on the Roman site a bath-house,aninn, and achurch. On this 
occasion, in excavating the foundations, a great number of coins and 
works of art (chiefly of the time of Augustus) were found, and the 
channels in brick and lead, by which the water was brought to the 
surface by the Romans, were comparatively intact. These coins and 
works of art have been carefully collected, and are open to the public 
in a small museum within the gardens of the ‘ établissement.’ 

The buildings put up by the Hanau family were allowed to go to 
ruin after 1789, but their site was subsequently sold to the commune, 
and they have been re-erected, during the present century, with much 
taste and convenience. They are visited annually by about 2,000 
‘baigneurs,’ who find good accommodation in hotels of the first, second, 
and third order, and in lodging-houses. We were fortunate enough 
to obtain rooms at the établissement, the ‘ Hotel du Wauxhall’ as it 
is called; and we found a very attentive host and hostess, a good 
cook, and clean, quiet quarters. 

The situation of Niederbronn, at the very entrance of the deep and 
wooded valley which gradually rises for ten or twelve miles into the 
heart of the Vosges, is singularly attractive. With a resident population 
of only about 3,500 souls, and stretching for above a mile and a half on 
both sides of the Falkensteinerbach, it has rather the appearance of a 
large well-to-do village than a smalltown. The gardens and avenues, 
in and around it, are extensive, and must be very agreeable during 
the hot weather of July and August. Strangers owe much to the 
generosity of the principal proprietor, M. de Tiirckheim, to whom, or 
to whose relatives of the Dietrich family, considerable estates, mines, 
and factories, in the neighbourhood, belong. Visitors have the run 
of his large gardens, which are well kept up, and full of rare trees and 
flowers. But, unless an invalid, the stranger is not likely to spend 
many hours in the town ; and, either on foot or on horseback, he will 
make daily excursions among the mountains of Alsace and Lorraine 
within a circle of ten or fifteen miles. He will find that a Vosges 
Club has made it almost impossible for him to lose his way. It is 
true that the mountains do not rise near the town toa height of 
more that 1,900 or 2,000 feet. But, except near some summits they 
are generally well wooded, sometimes densely so, and the finger-posts 
put up at almost every trivium or quadrivium, with the familiar 
initials ‘V.C.,’ are very welcome; giving, as they always do, useful 
information about direction, distance, and height. 

Some of the mountain-tops afford really fine views. From the 
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Wasenkopf and the Wintersberg all northern Alsace from Strasburg to 
Lauterburg is visible ; while the Garnfiirst enables the visitor to study 
the position of the ruined castles to the northward, for some distance into 
the Palatinate, which he will without doubt examine on foot, or on horse- 
back, afterwards. But the valleys are even more attractive. I know 
few which excel in beauty the upper Baerenthal or the Jaegerthal. 
There are also some lateral valleys in the Falkensteinerthal itself, 
especially under the Wintersberg and the Ziegenberg, of surpassing 
attraction. 

I have spoken of the great number of ruined castles in this part 
of Alsace and across the Palatinate border. Most of them have well- 
known local traditions, and some are referred to in medizval and six- 
teenth century history. The stories of Erckmann-Chatrian tell us a 
little of the stirring times of the Jast hundred years in a portion of 
this country. But Fleckenstein and Wasenstein (mentioned in the 
Nibelungenlied), Froensberg and Wegelnburg, the Windsteins and 
Schoeneck, belong to a much older time ; and it must be hoped that 
another Walter Scott will arise to clothe them with the vivid interest 
which the terrible scenes they saw will fully justify. 

Of course the visitor will inspect the battle-fields. That of 
Weissenburg can hardly be studied in one day if the expedition is 
to be made, each way, on foot. But by taking the railway vid 
Hagenau and Soultz-sous-Forét, the visitor may easily see the points 
of interest and return before sundown. He would do well, on leaving 
the Weissenburg station, to take the Lauterburg road for a mile, and 
then to strike up a path to the south, through open fields, to the 
Geissberg. From this height he will at once recognise how strong 
the position of the French was, although the tremendous superiority, 
in numbers, of the Germans left them no chance. The spot where 
General Abel Douay fell, in a hollow below the Geissberg, is marked 
by a stone bearing his name and the date of his death. The Germans 
have erected two monuments on the ground, one in excellent taste. 
I wish I could say this of many of the monuments erected on battle- 
fields, by French or Germans, since 1870. 

The field of Woerth or Froeschwiller may be conveniently studied 
by the pedestrian from Niederbronn in a day. A path, easy to find, 
leads, through woods and across the Schwarzbach, to within half a 
mile of Froeschwiller ; and the visitor would do well, after seeing the 
church, to turn to the right, through fields dotted with crosses under 
which the dead have been buried in thousands, and through the hamlet 
of E)sasshausen, at which the fight was most murderous (every house 
being destroyed), to place himself under what is known as ‘ MacMahon’s 
tree,’ close tothe great German monument. The events of the battle 
will be at once understood. From the north-east, across the undulating 
country beyond which lie Weissenburg and Soultz-sous-Forét, came 
the main body of the Prussians, under the Crown Prince, now the 
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German Emperor. From the north-west and the Palatinate, down 
the Salzbach, to the west of the conspicuous monastery of Lieb- 
frauenberg on the slope of the mountains, came the Bavarians. The 
French position, on high ground and with good shelter, is seen to 
be extremely strong; and it is not surprising that, during half the 
day, the Germans made little impression on their opponents. But 
in the long run numbers were sure to prevail. If the visitor moves, 
from before Elsasshausen, a short distance to the south-east, he will 
see the line by which an overwhelming force turned the French 
right, and was only prevented from utterly routing and capturing it 
by the cavalry charge in which two regiments of French cuirassiers 
were all but exterminated near Morsbronn. I do not remember any 
battle-field (and I have seen many) where the events of the fight are 
more readily realised. 

A more detailed account of these engagements may be interest- 
ing to some of my readers; for although the events of the Franco- 
German war are not eighteen years old, the less important battles 
are little remembered, eclipsed as they were by the greater struggles 
round Metz, at Sedan, and during the siege of Paris. 

Woerth was fought on the 6th of August, 1870. On the 4th, the 
Third German army, under the command of the Crown Prince, had 
invaded Alsace at Weissenburg, coming by four different roads from 
their positions in the Palatinate. The weather was very bad (as the 
readers of Dr. Russell’s graphic letters will probably remember), but 
the concentration of the four divisions was successfully carried out, 
and the Germans fell on the unready French with terrible effect. 

Weissenburg had been a fortress, and was still difficult to take 
by assault, while the celebrated ‘Weissenburg lines’ and the 
river Lauter afforded a strong defensive position. But the French 
force in the neighbourhood was scattered and quite unprepared for 
the invasion. It was under Marshal MacMahon’s orders; but the 
Marshal was at Strasburg, about forty miles from the frontier. 
General Douay was at Weissenburg with only a force of about ten 
thousand men, and he had no supports nearer than at Hagenau and 
Reichshofen. 

The action commenced at 8.30 a.M., and by 10 o’clock General 
Douay, finding himself exposed to a converging attack by overwhelm- 
ing forces, had determined to retreat. But it was too late to do so 
in any order. The Germans by 11 o’clock had attacked the railway 
station and the town, and soon after advanced to take the Geissberg, 
the position of which I have already described. For some time the 
French held the chateau, but at 2 o’clock they surrendered it, and 
the fight was virtually over. The French loss was very great, in- 
cluding General Douay killed, and about a thousand prisoners, a 
gun, and the whole of their camp equipage captured. The Germans 
lost in killed and wounded 91 officers and 1,460 men. The French 
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retreated with precipitation towards the south, rapidly followed by 
the Crown Prince’s army. 

Meanwhile Marshal MacMahon had moved up in haste from Stras- 
burg, and had selected the rising ground south and west of Woerth 
to give battle to the enemy. No position could have been stronger 
in that part of the country. It was about three and a half miles 
in length, from Neehwiller through Froeschwiller and Elsasshausen to 
Eberbach, its front covered by the Sauerbach, a river difficult to cross, 
and its centre resting on the town of Woerth, capable of being strongly 
defended. Above the centre on the highest point of the plateau 
was Froeschwiller, which formed a sort of bastion with its great 
church and numerous stone buildings. Nothing was left undone by 
the Marshal to make his position strong and secure. His whole 
force numbered between 40,000 and 45,000 men. 

The Germans, above 130,000 strong, rested on the 5th of August, 
but early on the morning of the 6th reconnaissances took place at 
several points. At about 4 a.M. General von Walther approached 
Woerth, and engaged the enemy behind the town, the skirmishing 
ending in the occupation of the Woerth cemetery. At about 10 the 
Bavarians advanced to Langensalzbach, but found it difficult to pro- 
ceed further. Before this, at 9, a great artillery duel had commenced 
along the centre of the position, in which the French were worsted, 
and Elsasshausen was set on fire ; and shortly afterwards Woerth and 
its neighbourhood were attacked in force by infantry. Noimpression, 
however, was made here on the French except at Woerth itself. 

Early in the day a heavy attack had been made on the French 
right near Gunstett and Morsbronn, beyond the Niederwald, the great 
wood to the south-east of Elsasshausen. The French position was 
here very strong, on high ground, and was besides protected by the 
Sauerbach, only crossed in this part of the field by one bridge. The 
fight was carried on with varying fortune until noon. But soon 
afterwards the Crown Prince came on the ground, and two great 
movements were decided upon. One was on the right; but the 
other, and by far the more important, was a great flanking move- 
ment on the extreme left in the direction of Morsbronn and Eber- 
bach. For this every available man and gun was brought up, and the 
attack was completely successful. Morsbronn was taken at the first 
rush, and the Niederwald was on the point of being occupied, when, at 
1 o’clock, Michel’s brigade of cuirassiers and lancers, which had been 
placed behind Eberbach, fell upon the German left. Their leader 
was apparently unacquainted with the ground, which was unfavour- 
able for cavalry, but with wonderful gallantry they attacked, 1,000 
strong, a far superior force of infantry. This famous ‘charge of 
Morsbronn ’ was soon found to be fatal to the assailants. Both the 
8th and 9th regiments of Michel’s cuirassiers and the lancers were 
received by the German infantry without flinching, although these 
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had no time to form squares; and in a few minutes the cavalry were 
virtually destroyed, the few survivors riding off to the south-east. 
Here they were met by a regiment of German hussars and almost 
all captured. 

The utter rout of this gallant but reckless charge really decided 
the action. But the charge itself gave breathing time to the French 
infantry, enabling them to re-form at Eberbach, and then, supported 
by some regiments on their left, to advance a short distance towards 
Albrechtshauser outside the Niederwald. Here, however, their pro- 
gress was stopped, and they soon retreated in disorder through the 
wood. The Germans then cleared the Niederwald, took Elsasshausen, 
and after repulsing another cuirassier charge in its neighbourhood, 
finally attacked and stormed Froeschwiller. The French defence was 
most gallant, but altogether unavailing, and at 5 o’clock all was 
over. Marshal MacMahon was in full retreat towards Reichshofen, 
and in all directions fugitives from the battle were making for the 
Falkensteinerbach at different points. At the paper factory near 
Niederbronn a French battery was captured, and General Nicolai 
was taken prisoner in the park of the Reichshofen chateau. The 
retreat soon became a flight, in the direction of Saverne, and although 
MacMahon on the evening of the 7th was beyond pursuit, his army 
had practically ceased to exist. 

In the battle of Woerth the Germans lost 489 officers and 10,153 
men. The loss on the French side was far greater, including 9,000 
prisoners and 33 guns and mitrailleuses. This action, and that fought 
at Spicheren on the same day, greatly dispirited the French, and 
foreign military critics began to recognise their inferiority to the 
invading enemy. 

Of course there are many inhabitants of Niederbronn from whom 
trustworthy information of these events can be obtained. What chiefly 
interested us related tothe care of the sick and wounded. The local 
doctors and nurses, including the inmates of the great Convent belong- 
ing to the Roman Catholic Nursing Sisterhood, of which the head- 
quarters are at Oberbronn (two miles from Niederbronn), must have 
had a very hard time of it. A schoolmistress, then a girl of about 
twenty, was, immediately after the fight at Woerth, for several days 
and nights, without an hour’s intermission, in attendance on a large 
number of wounded ; and the one Sister who was told off to be with 
her was so overwhelmed by the unwonted sight of wounds that she was 
worse than useless.’ The other, a woman of spirit, although not a 
professional nurse, found that her heart was in the work, and devoted 
herself to it with little or no help for six weeks, after which pro- 
fessional assistance was available. A country doctor, with no experi- 
ence of gunshot wounds, found himself suddenly and for some weeks 
in sole charge of two or three hundred wounded soldiers ; and I heard 
that he was specially thanked for his skill and unusual exertions. I 
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suppose that these are customary incidents of life in the vicinity of 
a battle-field; but they show how utterly the medical arrangements 
of even so well-organised a machine as the German army are liable 
to break down in actual warfare. 

At Woerth the church is used by both Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, an arrangement not uncommon in this part of Alsace. At 
Niederbronn, until a year or two ago, this was also the case ; but the 
two religions have each now a well-built church; and there is also 
in the town a large synagogue for the use of some 300 or 400 Jews. 
About half the population are Protestants, the other half comprising 
Roman Catholics and Jews. Apparently the Christian denominations 
live in excellent harmony, and I believe that, with very rare excep- 
tions, this is the case in Alsace generally. It is not at first sight 
easy to account for the difference, as to religion, between one village 
or small town and another only a mile or two distant, which is 
here almost as marked as in the Grisons. I presume that it arises 
from the effect of the rule, practically established at the Peace of 
Westphalia, ‘cujus regio ejus religio,’ the variety in creed being 
due to the former existence, in Northern Alsace, of a great number 
of petty principalities, before they were, one by one, swallowed up 
by France. The Counts of Hanau, owning Niederbronn, were 
Protestants, while those of Deux-Ponts, who owned neighbouring 
villages, were Roman Catholics. Buchsweiler belonged to the 
Protestant Margraves of Hesse-Darmstadt, and Hagenau was an 
imperial city, and Roman Catholic. What surprises one is that 
these differences of creed should have lasted so long after the 
removal of their cause. 

The Protestants in this part of Alsace are generally Lutherans, 
and some of our party, more versed in the controversies about ritual at 
home than in the well-established customs of Protestant Germany, 
were not a little exercised to find that, in the communion office, the 
celebrant wore a black gown, but stood with his back to the. congre- 
gation before an altar bearing a large crucifix and two lighted candles. 
We thought of two rival Church associations, and wondered which 
would be the more scandalised ! 

There is in the Mayor’s office at Niederbronn an excellent free 
library, of which visitors have the run. It contains valuable standard 
books and works of reference, as well as popular romances and poems 
and religious books, French, German, and English. 

I made what inquiries I could as to the changes in the school 
system made by the Germans since 1870, but they appeared to be 
insignificant, except, of course, the additional prominence given to 
the teaching of the German language, and the practical exclusion of 
French. The most striking feature of educational progress in Alsace 
is the establishment (or restoration), at a fabulous cost, of the 
magnificent university at Strasburg, which cannot fail to produce in 
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a few years an immense effect on the higher education of the two 
annexed provinces and the neighbouring German States. 

Other great reforms of a practical character effected by the 
German Government are to be found in the Forest Administration. 
These are worthy of careful study, and are admitted by the Alsatians 
themselves to be most creditable to their new masters. 

One of the most interesting places within reach of Niederbronn 
is the maiden fortress of Bitche, which the Germans utterly failed to 
capture when it was attacked after Werth; so that the little garrison 
was able to march out, with the honours of war, at the peace con- 
cluded six months later. We happened to be there on a day when 
almost its whole garrison was away at manceuvres, and it was clear 
that a few hundred men might hold the fortress against an Army 
Corps for months. Its main interest to Englishmen is that, like 
Verdun, it was a fort to which many détenus were sent after the 
rupture of the Peace of Amiens. The younger members of this 
unlucky colony appear to have amused themselves, more Britannico, 
in cutting deeply their names and descriptions on the outer stone 
walls of the barrack which formed their prison ; and I read more than 
one name belonging to well-known English, Scotch, or Irish families. 
A good many died here, and possibly some biographies and family 
histories might be enriched by researches in this remote stronghold. 

I think I have now given sufficient evidence in favour of Nieder- 
bronn as a place endowed with many amenities and associations of 
interest, in its immediate neighbourhood and for some miles round, 
and as a ‘ Bath’ deserving attention by a large proportion of British 
health-seekers. I will only add two pieces of advice applicable to 
the present time :— 

First: Never speak or write in French to an official in ‘ Elsass- 
Lothringen ;’ 

Secondly: Never talk politics to any one! 

If you only observe these two rules you may do pretty much what 
you like. 

HucH C. E. CHILDERS. 


Notre.—The best route from London is vid Brussels to Metz (seventeen hours), 
whence Niederbronn is reached in five hours. 
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TINKERING THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Wes have recently had in the article of my friend Mr. Curzon what I pre- 
sume may reasonably be considered the combined wisdom of the com- 
mittee of eldest sons who, possessed of seats in the House of Commons, 
are ready to deal somewhat summarily with those future peers who 
may not have the opportunity of becoming members of that House. 

The main features of Mr. Curzon’s scheme (for he has given us a 
complete and definite scheme) are (1) the diminution of the numbers; 
(2) the necessity of some personal qualification or service before an 
hereditary lord could become a lord of Parliament ; (3) the option of 
every qualified hereditary lord to remain in the House of Commons as 
long as he pleased and to become a lord of Parliament whenever he 
was [pleased to accept such a position for good and all; (4) life 
peers ; (5) selected peers (if we may call them so) by the House of 
Commons and from any persons who are not already members of that 
House. Before entering into other questions, I would clear the ground 
by disposing of these proposals. 

The diminution of the numbers. The House of Lords has unques- 
tionably increased and isincreasing. At the accession of William the 
Third there existed 166 peers. During the eighteenth century there 
was an increase of 34 dukes, 29 marquises and 109 earls, 85 viscounts 
and 248 barons. During this century the rate of increase has continued, 
and at present the numbers stand at 560, of whom 44 are representative 
peers and 26 spiritual peers. Out of this large number it is no doubt 
true that a very large portion of the peers never attend the House of 
Lords. 

I fail to see, however, what considerable advantage either to them- 
selves or to the House of Lords would result from a larger and more 
determined attendance. What Lord Salisbury said in the debate on 
Lord Rosebery’s motion for a select committee is absolutely true. It 
strikes at the root of the question, and not only of this immediate 
question but at the relations between the various elements in the 
constitution, the disarrangement of which, whether for good or for evil, 
would infallibly involve a reconstruction of our entire political system. 

At the close of the middle ages monarchy formed the keystone of 
the political edifice. If we recall our attention to those shadowy 
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days, with their conflicting principles and confusion of purpose, one 
thing stands out clear: that every collision of the estates of the realm 
with each other and with royalty itself awakened afresh the conscious- 
ness that the source of all the rights of the great lords and the last 
protection and support of the weaker classes are to be found in the 
permanent sovereign power—that is,in the monarchy. The medieval 
monarchy rapidly developed into the absolutism of the Tudors, and 
from that time, since the revolution of 1688, the king in Council has 
been superseded by the king in Parliament—and Parliament, if real 
control and influence is implied, means the House of Commons. 
The fitful attendance of the peers is not due to any fault of theirs 
or to any neglect on their part of political duties or opportunities, 
As Lord Salisbury said : 


It is because most of those who sit in the House of Lords do not themselves 
select the profession of politics as a thing which they love, but come to it by the 
operation of external causes, that we have a body that brings to the consideration 
of political matters a feeling which is described as one of languor, but which I would 
describe as one of good nature and easy-going tolerance which enables them to 
accommodate themselves to the difficult part of playing second to the House of 
Commons. . . . Depend upon it, if you ever succeed in so altering the character of 
this House that it consist of determined politicians who always attend all the 
debates and attach the same weight and importance that are attached to their own 
opinions by those who sit in the House of Commons, you will have pronounced the 
doom of our present system of government. You will be imposing upon the 
House of Lords a place in the constitution which will be fatal to the constitution 
as it exists, 


Mr. Curzon and those with whom he has collaborated his plan are 
doubtless impressed with the belief (1) that the present system of 
government is dangerous to the constitution, and (2) that the proposals 
they make would strengthen the efficiency and power of the present 
second chamber. Moreover we are told to act promptly and without 
delay ; urgency in the minds of these radical insurgents against the 
constitution seems to be part of the essence of the ease. They urge that 
the reform of the House of Lords should be attempted by the present 
Parliament. Now, first, do the circumstances of the case justify this 
fidgetty restlessness? Is the House of Lords in such a state of poli- 
tical depression that radical measures must be promptly taken to 
revise its constitution and thereby save it from perishing of inanition ? 
Are its influence and its power so decrepit and so fragile that the 
opportunity of a constitutional majority in the House of Commons 
must be seized upon to carry into effect a constitutional change the 
measure of which it is impossible to gauge and the effect of which it 
is impossible to exaggerate ? I confess that to me there is a suspicious 
element in the situation of a group of clever young men and eldest 
sons wishing to retain the opportunities of both systems without 
incurring the obligations of either. 

Under Mr. Curzon’s scheme the eldest sons of peers would remain 
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members of the House of Commons so long as their ambition or pre- 
dilection for active public life was unsatisfied; while the House of 
Lords would still be open to the charge of a privileged assembly, 
with the stigma of being deserted by the most distinguished men 
during their years of distinction, and degraded into a privileged pre- 
serve and refuge for the necessities of broken-down health or crippled 
fortunes, political, social, or financial. 

Nothing brings greater odium upon the House of Lords than the 
aristocratic scandals which connect bad conduct with high privileges. 
Under Mr. Curzon’s scheme, provided a man was qualified under some 
fantastic head, he could slip into the House of Lords to avoid the ex- 
posure and racket of a public election which his private character 
would not stand. Experience and common sense tell us that the 
able performance of political functions is no guarantee for private 
worth or character. To men of ability, but not of character, Mr. 
Curzon’s reformed House of Lords would afford a convenient refuge. 
I have no sympathy with those busybodies who would convert the 
House of Lords into a house of superior persons, of prigs and pedants ; 
but if episcopal legislation has made the House of Lords sometimes 
ludicrous, there is no reason for so violent an antidote as to render 
it the happy hunting-ground for that sort of ability of which Lord 
Westbury was the type—the ability to gain everything and be 
everything except a respected man. I donot wish to write anything 
disrespectful of my clever friend, nor can I, as a party interested, 
object to a scheme which would personally suit me admirably ; but 
it is a reductio ad absurdum of the end which his reform professes 
to secure—namely, the increased dignity and authority of the House 
of Lords. Authority and influence are not a question of numbers, 
and even in these days of democratic suffrages and mass meetings 
the prestige of name and position is very strong, and the intellectual 
power of the House of Lords is even stronger still. Would the 
House of Lords be strengthened if Lord Salisbury had remained, under 
Mr. Curzon’s scheme, leader of the House of Commons (just as Lord 
Castlereagh, after he became Lord Londonderry, was able to do), or 
if Lord Rosebery had become the heir-apparent to the Gladstonian 
party in the House of Commons ? If the position of the House of Lords 
is a difficult one, and if, as Mr. Curzon admits, the House of Lords plays 
a valuable and necessary part in the constitution, is it not of the first 
importance that those who have to control its action and its relation 
towards the unwieldy mass of humanity that constitutes the constitu- 
encies should possess the courage and assurance which can only come 
from great ability combined with great station which we have seen 
displayed at critical periods in the past, and which it is all important 
to reserve for use in the future? I can conceive nothing but disaster 
from Mr. Curzon’s scheme. All the ablest and most powerful heads of 
the great families who have in the past played the part of trustees of 
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the English constitution would in times of danger and of difficulty 
(and in these days who can foresee how soon they may be upon us? ) 
have to compromise their own independence or their own power. 
The best of them would be members of the House of Commons, and 
there they could and would not be able to guide and control—as has 
been done in the past in relation to reform or in relation to every 
great constitutional movement of this century—the conduct of their 
own order or of the second chamber. Face to face with an extra- 
vagant popular demand made under the influence of popular excite- 
ment carefully stimulated and manipulated for his own purposes by 
an ambitious and revolutionary statesman, what would be the second 
chamber which Mr. Curzon’s scheme would have erected? (1) 
Princes of the blood royal; (2) the eldest sons, who, having quali- 
fied as members of the House of Commons, had lapsed into lords of 
Parliament ; (3) fifty persons elected by the House of Commons—that 
is to say, by the revolutionary majority of the moment, which would 
probably select the most violent and objectionable of their advocates 
to give this reconstructed House of Lords a taste of their feelings ; 
(4) bishops; and (5) fifty-four life peers, nominees of the Crown. 

This reconstructed House of Lords, this fancy house of political 
cards, would tumble to pieces at the first touch, like the work of a 
jerry builder. But I am told that increased weight, increased respect 
would be given in the institution of life peers. They have been 
mentioned as the panacea for many evils, and they afford certainly 
in theory (and if theory is to be our guide how easy it would be to 
reform all parts of our illogical constitution) the most plausible way 
of carving the House of Lords into consonance with modern views. 
Well I don’t believe that the constitution will be saved, or even ap- 
preciably strengthened, by any large system of life peers. I say any 
large system, because I should welcome the bestowal of life peerages 
upon a few representative men like Cardinal Manning and Dr. 
Dale, and also upon some representatives of the colonies, but beyond 
this I should not be prepared to go. In the first case you are at 
once confronted by the objection that if life peers became a system 
it would infallibly be used by a minister to threaten the independence 
of the House of Lords. As it is (and the sense of this reserve power has 
a very beneficial effect, and to my mind constitutes a very strong argu- 
ment in favour of the existing House of Lords), where the House of 
Lords places itself in repeated opposition to the wishes of the people 
as expressed through the House of Commons, the Prime Minister 
can threaten, as at the time of the Reform Bill of 1832, to swamp the 
House of Lords. 

Such a power is most potent in its influence on the peers them- 
selves, as it implies a constitutional alteration in their chamber of a 
permanent character. For that very reason it is calculated to be 
used by the minister with great restraint and forbearance, for where 
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it would be difficult to create ten suitable hereditary peers it would 
be easy for such a purpose to nominate twenty life peers. Apart, 
however, from these considerations, I have no great belief in life 
peers. Rich commoners of influence and position who did not care 
to stand for the House of Commons would stand out for hereditary 
peerages. The same class “of men who had political and popular 
capacity would become members of the House of Commons, leaving 
for the creation of life peers the residuum of the country gentlemen 
and of the business magnates. 

But Mr. Curzon advocates the representation of a distinctly new 
class, of a distinguished and admirable class indeed, but of a class 
who per se have never in any modern country in the world possessed 
any title for direct representation. With one hand Mr. Curzon 
points the finger of scorn at the country peers, as if they were the dull 
clods of the House of Lords—‘ the casual and lazy men, the sportsman 
and the spendthrift.’ I confess it is rather hard to couple together 
the sportsman and the spendthrift, and to place influential magnates 
like the Duke of Beaufort and Lord Fitzwilliam (who possess ten- 
fold more influence than the superior persons whom Mr. Curzon sug- 
gests could ever obtain) upon the same political level as the vulgar 
spendthrifts of the peerage. With the other hand an invitation is 
extended to ‘ the writers and students and philosophers.’ Far be it 
from me to sneer at literature and learning, still less, as one who is 
largely interested in commerce, to echo the famous and often-quoted 
lines of Lord John Manners. Literature holds already an enor- 
mous influence in political affairs. An able editor of a leading 
journal has the unique power of applying simultaneously a daily and 
persistent influence to the opinions of unlimited masses of men. 
What increase of influence or what greater influence can any political 
writer or thinker obtain than through the channels of the press? And 
is it not probable that by depriving them of their independence and 
impersonality you would destroy their effectiveness ? 

Political authority in a democracy must obviously rest upon 
something which is visible and tangible, which is vulgarly and 
popularly accepted as a power. The intellectual power of the House of 
Lords is undoubtedly an additional argument for the House of Lords, 
but this is chiefly felt to be so among those who are already its adher- 
ents. With them we are not dealing, but with its critics and opponents, 
and among them to increase its intellectual power by adding men 
like Froude or Huxley or Tyndall would tend neither to justify its 
position nor to extend its authority. The popular mandate is the 
great and supreme title ; wealth, station, and rank are inferior, but by 
tradition and experience are accepted as the alternative titles to 
authority. Two sons of two leading magnates, Lord Granby and Lord 
Walter Lennox, have recently both been returned unopposed for the 
House of Commons. It makes no difference as to which political 
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party it is. All political parties, the most Radical and popular con- 
stituencies, prefer candidates of wealth and standing. 

We are familiar with the arguments used in favour of the rotten 
boroughs, that they afforded the opportunities for clever but poor 
young men or for clever but unpopular old men. But you cannot 
import the close-borough system into the House of Lords. The 
representatives of close boroughs stood, after all, upon a perfectly clear 
and legitimate basis. They were elected in all constitutional form. 
They had availed themselves of an anomaly which had ’grown up 
under our electoral system, but not, as would be the case with Mr. 
Curzon’s life peers, of a personal privilege conferred upon them apart ~ 
from and outside the system itself, under a fancy qualification, 
because they were superior persons and, without having any excep- 
tionally large stake in the prosperity of the country, were out of their 
inner consciousness to educate us in political philosophy. Ability 
and force can always win their way through the existing channels for 
political distinction ; and, speaking broadly, it is only through the mill 
of public life that direct political influence can be wisely achieved or 
wisely exercised. The country peers who do not take an active part 
in the House of Lords do take part, truly not in the most ambitious, 
but none the less in very important walks of public life. They take 
a most active part in all the public affairs of their own neighbour- 
hood (and I hope will continue to do so in the County Councils). 

The political cockney is always measuring the influence of the 
House of Lords by the contrast: between the alacrity and busy character 
of the Commons and the air of languor and repose that pervades 
the Upper House. Nothing can be more misleading. Such a view is 
only'partial ; it regards one side of the picture only. The other, preg- 
nant with vital influence, is the position of the country peers in the 
provinces. These men, the sportsmen and the casual attendants, are 
each the centre of their country-side, the local personages who are looked 
up to for the lead in all the social and charitable affairs of the district. 
They dislike London, and prefer to live among their people; and 
friendly and easy intercourse almost invariably produces kindly re- 
lations. They have the faults of ordinary men, but they are without 
the intellectual faults of men who live in studies and apart from or- 
dinary mankind. As a rule, they are shrewd, good men of business, 
who see the facts of life squarely and fairly, and possess a sort of in- 
herited instinct as to their proper place in the constitution. Above 
all they are a connecting link between town and country. The - 
country peers have saved the second chamber from becoming a bureau- 
cracy. The permanent officials, the judges and the diplomats, play 
a necessary part in the machinery of government, but while many 
from their ranks have been admitted with advantage to the peerage, it 
would be most unwise, in my opinion, to give them a more prominent 
place in the House of Lords. 
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The hereditary peerage is an anomaly which has worked exceed- 
ingly well, to which the English people are accustomed, and which 
has conferred on England, not only a means by which merit can be 
rewarded, but the best means known to history by which men have 
succeeded in making merit hereditary. To modify this anomaly by 
any large system of life peers would meet none of the Radical objec- 
tions. The life peers would equally offend as a privileged class. 
They would probably give more cause for offence with less power of 
withstanding opposition. How jcould men who, as a class, would 
reside in small houses in London upon small incomes, breathing no 
political atmosphere but that of metropolitan opinion, obtain the 
influence or the knowledge which are enjoyed by the vast majority 
of the hereditary peers? 

There was a time when I fondly believed in the possibility of 
erecting, partly out of the present constitution of the House of 
Lords, and partly by fresh additions, a second chamber which would 
act as a court of review over domestic legislation for Great Britain, 
and as a great council of state over a wide empire. Experience, 
observation of modern tendencies, added to the incapacity of so able 
an advocate as Lord Rosebery to advance beyond the region of 
shadowy and vague generalities, has led me to the conviction that 
it is impossible to effect any radical change in the House of Lords 
without disturbing the balance of the constitution. You cannot 
convert the peerage into an electoral college conducted, as Lord 
Dunraven proposes, upon a system of proportional representation to 
secure a fair representation of all opinions without the best and most 
vigorous men selecting to stand for the House of Commons and 
degrading the upper chamber in fact and in public opinion into a 
political asylum. Again, if you convert your second chamber of 
hereditary notables into an assembly of distinguished men, you get a 
house with more political conceit but less political weight. To me 
there is no via media. Stripped of talk and fancy, we have the 
selection of two alternatives: (1) while leaving matters very much as 
they are, to introduce certain minor reforms; or (2) to abolish the 
House of Lords and to substitute for it a second chamber, directly 
elected, but (like the Legislative Council in Victoria) by persons pos- 
sessing a higher property qualification. For if the House of Lords 
is effete and a second chamber is necessary—granted those two things 
—I do not believe that in a free and democratic country any principle 
except that embodied in the Legislative Council of Victoria would be 
of any real merit. 

With our present suffrage the voting power, while completely 
thrown into the hands of the largest class, is excluded from the class 
who contribute most largely to taxation. Whatever might be said, 
there could be no injustice in conferring upon the middle class and 
upon the higher class of artisans a direct representation in a Legis- 
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lative Council. I have no wish, however, to dwell upon this, because 
I do not believe that the House of Lords is effete, and certainly the time 
has not arrived when public opinion would be prepared to initiate so 
great a change as the colonial system to which I have alluded. 
Should, however, the agitation against the House of Lords become 
real and imperative, it would be wiser to confront the situation by 
an intelligible proposal which the English people in a democratic 
colony have approved, than by an unnatural combination of ancient 
-privileges and fancy qualifications. 

Looking, however, to the immediate present and not to the dim 
future, there appear to be certain reforms—not of a structural or ~ 
radical character—which are necessary for cleansing the reputation of 
the hereditary principle in the popular mind. 

First : No peer should, I think, be allowed to take his seat in the 
House of Lords until he is thirty-five, and up to that age he should 
have the right to seek election to the lower House. 

Secondly: The House of Lords should have a Committee of 
Honour (as is the case with the leading clubs), who should have the 
right of inflicting expulsion. 

Thirdly : There should exist a power, either in the hands of the 
Prime Minister or the Privy Council or the House itself, to confer, 
under strict limitations, a life peerage upon a few representative 
men. 

Fourthly: The Crown should be able upon the appointment of a 
bishop to make him a spiritual peer, provided that in doing so the 
present number of spiritual peers is not exceeded. 

I urge this to put a stop to the present ridiculous practice of 
survivorship, whereby, with the exception of the two archbishops, 
Winchester, Durham, and London, all other bishops have to wait for a 
vacancy before obtaining seats in the House of Lords. 

I have said nothing about colonial representatives. I am very 
doubtful whether they could conveniently be introduced into the 
House of Lords. But if such representatives are essential, the inevit- 
able choice would have to fall upon the Agents-General. 

No leading colonist would absent himself from his colony to 
fulfil the intermittent and casual functions of a representative of 
colonial affairs in the House of Lords; and what would be the use of 
appointing colonists for life who would ipso facto lapse into London 
residents and lose all touch of colonial feeling or interest ? 

In conclusion, whenever the Government have an opportunity I 
hope they will introduce the modest reforms that I have suggested. 
Such reforms have the merit of being limited in their scope and 
effective in the removal of recognised stumbling-blocks of offence. 

In larger changes of unfathomable effect I trust the Unionist 
Government will decline to embark. Their hands are already full. 
In Ireland to maintain the constitution, and in England to pull 
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down our present system of local government (which was not archi- 
tectural, but which had been made convenient by alteration from 
time to time) and to build a fresh system in its place, is surely suffi- 
cient work. Do not let any statesman suppose that he can rewrite 
the constitution of the House of Lords without having to rewrite 
the traditions and practice of the constitution itself. 


LYMINGTON. 





MR. MAX MULLER'S ‘SCIENCE OF 
THOUGHT.’ 


CONCLUDED. 


5. The fifth proposition attributed by me to Mr. Max Miller is 
that language is the specific difference between men and animals, 
and that it disproves the development of men out of animals, and it 
contains some remarks upon Mr. Darwin. This subject is one on 
which it would indeed be presumptuous for almost any one, much 
more for me, to interpose, but I do not think that an unlearned 
person shows disrespect for great names, and men between whom and 
himself there can on their own subjects be no rivalry or comparison, 
when he offers what occurs to him on their discussions. 

Mr. Max Miller considers that language creates an impassable 
barrier between men and animals, that in the whole range of our 
experience there is not to be found the faintest trace of any approach 
to speech on the part of any animal whatever, though there is evi- 
dence in endless quantity and variety of conduct on their part 
which if human would show a high degree of intelligence. Dog 
stories and elephant stories are so common and so wonderful that 
they have almost ceased to be interesting, and such an instance of 
instinct as the one already referred to of the Emperor Moth produces 
despairing bewilderment. What makes the matter more marked 
is the fact that the difficulty does not lie in producing articulate 
sounds, as is proved by parrots and some other birds, nor does it lie 
in the circumstance that men alone use sounds made with the mouth 
for purposes of communication. Most animals do so.' 

1 Mr. Max Miiller quotes (p. 175) ten remarkable lines from Lucretius, which, he 
says, contain ‘all that can be said on the possible transition from the cries of animals 
and our own cries of pain and joy to articulate language.’ The lines quoted are 
v. 1054-60 and 1082-6, and occur in one of the most beautiful parts of one of the 


most beautiful of poems, but I do not think Lucretius suggested any sort of ‘transition 
from the cries of animals to language.’ He is arguing against the arbitrary invention 


of language : 
‘ Deinde putare aliquem tum nomina distribuisse 


Rebus, et inde homines didicisse vocabula prima, 

Desipere est’ (1039-41). 
And his argument is, in a word, if it is natural for animals to communicate by 
sound, of which he gives many examples, why then, he proceeds, should not men 
‘ Dissimiles alia atque alia res voce notare’? Lucretius did not believe in the possi- 
bility of the development of new genera from cross-breeding: 


‘Sed neque Centauri fuerunt, nec tempore in ullo 
Esse queunt’ (875-6). 
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The peculiarity of language is that it consists of generalisations 
or abstractions which are signified externally by sounds and reached 
as thought by mental processes of which, says Mr. Max Miiller, Kant 
gave the true account after Locke, Hume, and Berkeley (to mention 
no others) had investigated the matter imperfectly. Of such mental 
processes animals show no signs whatever ; the inference is that there 
is nothing in them from which language could be developed or 
evolved. Mr. Max Miiller says? that he has such ‘a belief in Darwin’s 
intellectual honesty that I should not have been surprised at his 
giving up his theory of the descent of man from an ape or one kind 
of animal if he had been acquainted with Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason ;’ and he charges Darwin’s many disciples* with ‘ being un- 
historical, that is, of being outside the great and continuous stream 
of the history of philosophy or having neglected to pay that attention 
and respect to their predecessors which they deserve,’ because they 
have entirely neglected what he regards as the discoveries of Kant. 

Upon this subject I will make only such remarks as are not 
unbecoming one who occupies the seat of the unlearned. 

1. In the first place the whole subject appears to me to have lost 
all interest by the general discredit into which the Biblical account 
of the creation has fallen. If God did not create man, what does 
it matter how men originated ? 

2. In the next place it appears to me to be hopeless on this 
subject to get beyond conjecture and hypothesis. The definite 
evidence which I have seen in favour of all theories about it leaves 
reasonable doubt enough as to the truth of all of them to empty every 
gaol in the kingdom. 

3. I think Mr. Max Miiller’s assertion does, if it is made out, 
raise a difficulty in the way of Mr. Darwin’s view as to the descent 
of man, and that it requires a more distinct answer than, according 
to his account, it has ever received. The amount of mental effort 
which must have preceded language must, according to Mr. Max 
Miiller, have been enormous. The amount of thought which went 
to the formation of the simplest language must have been very con- 
siderable ; but the process, once set going, is rapid, and it is difficult 
to believe that if it had begun in the days of Argus Mr. Max Miiller 
would not have taught Waldmann at least four or five of the (see 
p- 9) chief European languages, and that Mr. Matthew Arnold 
would not have enabled Geist to give lectures, not at present 
unneeded by dogs, on sweetness and light. It is hardly conceivable 
that significant roots should have been in any way reached by the 
habit of uttering cries or interjections like those of animals. I have 
not space to give any account here of what Mr. Max Miller says 
upon these ways of accounting for the origin of language. He calls 
them the ‘ bow-wow’ and ‘ pooh-pooh’ theories, considers them in 
many parts of this and other works, and, I think, makes it perfectly 

* P. 153. * P. 152. 
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plain that though, to an infinitesimal extent, human language may 
consist of imitations of such sounds,‘ millions of ages of barking or 
howling would have no tendency at all to enable a dog or a wolf to 
invent significant roots. If he has done nothing else, Mr. Max Miiller 
appears to me at least to have set this matter at rest once for all 

There are, however, some remarks to be made which tend to 
show that the neglect of Kant with which Darwinians are charged 
is hardly so great a fault as it looks. Mr. Max Miller certainly 
does minimise the distinction between men and animals, he narrows 
the gulf so far that to the imagination at least the transition seems 
much less impassable than it otherwise would. His Rubicon becomes 
a brook. He admits that a time existed when men had no language 
at all. He finds the origin of language, or at least suggests as a 
possible and probable origin of it, certain sounds by which he 
supposes dumb herds of gregarious men to have accompanied their 
various labours. When they dug, they made a noise like ‘ Khan;’ 
when they rubbed, something like ‘ Mard,’ and so on; and it is a 
sttong pledge both of his candour and of his courage that Mr. Max 
Miiller points out all this, enlarges upon it,’ and nevertheless frankly 
insists on the distinction between the cries of animals and the roots 
of language as the foundation of his case. 

There are some other points on which he is not so explicit, or 
which he does not think it worth while to explain. The last words 
of his review of Kant’s philosophy® are: ‘ That without which no 
experience, not even the simplest perception of a stone or a tree, 
is possible cannot be the result of repeated perceptions. And we 
may add as a corollary : all percepts are conceptual.’ 

Surely beasts have perceptions, and, therefore, as I have already 
said, conceptions, up to a certain extent. Surely, too, as far as we 
can judge, they are as much aware of space and time as we are, or, to 
use Kant’s rather heavy language, space and time are with them, 
as with us, ‘fundamental forms of sensuous intuition.’’ We learn, 
moreover, that even if the human mind was ultimately evolved from | 
a molluse ‘the category of causality . .. works in the mollusc. 
Dogs, therefore, & fortiori, must know of the categories,’ and if so the 
transcendental side of truth and knowledge must be open to animals 
as well as 40 men. This appears to be a strange conclusion, and to 
weaken the barrier which, according to Mr. Max Miller, Kant esta- 
blished against Darwin by proving that there is a transcendental side 
to human knowledge which affords, as I understand him, a root for 
language and thought. 


* Mr. Max Miiller seems to‘admit that udu, the German for an owl, may be an 
imitation of hooting, butjhe says neither yAavg nor owl can be derived from any 
such sounds. The vulgar derivation of ‘owl’ I thought was ‘ howl,’ as the word was 
formerly spelt. The / remains in ‘howlet.’ 

5 Pp. 174-8. ¢ p, 151. 7 Pp. 188. 
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With regard to Mr. Max Miiller’s general relation to Darwin and 
the doctrine of evolution he remarks with obvious truth that it is 
absolutely impossible for a student of language to be anything else 
but an evolutionist, and he seems to me to prove with almost super- 
fluous wealth of illustration that his own particular study affords by far 
the best attested case of evolution to be met with anywhere. The 
evidence which he produces in every page of his book of the gradual 
change of words and formation of language for very many centuries 
and of the regular way in which the changes take place is over- 
whelming. The curious thing is to see that in the presence of modern 
scientific opinion he is almost as nervous about being suspected of 
being unsound about evolution as a clergyman used to be, say, 
fifty years ago about being suspected of sympathy with German 
philosophy or an Oxford graduate of, say, thirty years ago or less of 
being a ‘damned intellectual.’ 

6. The proposition which I have numbered 6 is in one respect 
the most important of Mr. Max Miiller’s statements. It is certainly 
the most surprising of them, and it is one on which I cannot affect 
to do more than to repeat accurately what he says. 

It is developed at full length in several chapters of his book, 
namely, the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th. The different points do not admit 
of being very distinctly separated from each other, and the whole 
matter is treated with such a wealth of seductive detail that any 
abridgment of the main doctrine appears almost too dull and barren 
to print. I think, however, the following few sentences give an 
accurate account of the principal matters which Mr. Max Miller 
considers himself to have established. 

His first point is that, on the fullest examination, all the words in 
the Aryan languages may be reduced to two component parts, one of 
which he calls the root and the other a demonstrative element which 
takes the form of a suffix, affix, or préfix connected with the root and 
limiting its meaning, and which in later: times were represented by 
terminations of declensions and conjugations. 

The root always expresses a conception. The demonstrative 
elements, he thinks, ‘must be considered as remnants of the earliest 
and almost pantomimic phase of language, in which language was hardly 
as yet what we mean by language, namely logos,a gathering, but onlya 
pointing.’ The roots, he says, are the ultimate facts of the science of 
language, as to the origin of which only conjecture is possible. The 
number of roots in any cluster of languages is, he says, estimated at 
about 1,000.8 And the result of a long and most curious inquiry 
(chapter vii.) into the roots of Sanscrit is that there are about 800 
of them, which express 121 conceptions and no more. Of these 121 
conceptions he gives a list, pp. 622-32. It consists entirely of 
verbs, most of which describe very simple and primitive acts—to dig, 
* Pp, 183. 
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to plat, to crush, rub or smoothe, to smear, to scratch, to fall, to cut, 
to join, to fight, to cook, &c. It must be observed that he reckons as 
one conception verbs having closely analogous meanings, or it is 
perhaps more proper te say that, as a conception is not itself a word, 
he in many cases indicates the conception by several words, as, 59, 
reach, strive, race, have; 106, weary, waste, slacken. n the other 
hand, far the greater number of the conceptions are represented by 
more roots than one. There are, for instance, sixteen roots which 
mean burn, sixteen which mean speak, twenty-nine which mean 
shine, and 45 which mean imarticulate noise, each root varying in 
the sort of noise represented. 

Of these roots and conceptions Mr. Max Miiller says : ‘ There is no 
sentence in English of which every word cannot be traced back to the 
800 roots and every thought to the 121 fundamental concepts.’ ‘The 
number of English words is said to be 250,000.° 

The manner in which this result has been reached is as follows. 
The roots themselves are verbs. The other parts of speech were all 
derived from them by the addition of the demonstrative elements 
already mentioned. Thus the primitive men who were the authors of 
language ‘if they wished to distinguish the mat as the product of 
their handiwork from the handiwork itself they would say “ Platting- 
there ;” if they wished to encourage the work they would say “ Plat- 
ting-they or you or we.” . . . How some of these elements came in 
time to be restricted to certain meanings, such as here, there, he, thou, 
I, it, &c., we cannot tell.’ Enough, however, remains to indicate that 
all the parts of speech were produced by the various demonstrative 
elements which were applied to different roots, and which thus, to use 
Mr. Max Miiller’s language, applied to the primeval conceptions all 
the various categories of Aristotle. 

From the very first, he tells us, men spoke in sentences, even when 
they used single roots. Thus ‘ Dig!’ pronounced in a loud voice would 
be equivalent, according to the tone and the circumstances in which 
it was uttered, to ‘Friends, let us dig,’ or, ‘Dig ye, O slaves!’ 
In accordance with this view Mr. Max Miiller considers that the 
Imperative Mood was probably the first of all parts of speech. Nouns 
substantive, he supposes, arose thus:—All nouns were originally 
significant. Thus a wolf, which in Sanscrit is Vrika, comes from the 
root VRASK, which means to tear, and so meant tearing—a tearing 
thing. This shows that all substantives were originally adjectives as 
well. 


® Ihave not space to give any account of the process by which the roots are said 
to have been gradually changed into words. Mr. Max Miiller calls it the process of 
phonetic change, and says that it consists of changes which take place in different 
languages according to fixed and known rules like what is called Grimm’s law. I¢ 
is, no doubt, a matter of much interest and importance, though rather in a narrow 
way. On Grimm’s law see Lectwres on Science of Language, ii. 216; also Svience of 


Thought, p. 353, &0. 
3E2 
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Moreover, every root would be capable of many different meanings 
and applicable to all sorts of different things. ‘ “ I shake ” might mean 
‘I shake a tree, orI am in a state of shaking, i.e. I tremble, or I shake 
by him, i.e. I am shaken by him.’ 

Connected with the Sanscrit root DH0 to shake, we have not only 
Sanscrit dhiti dust, dhima smoke, but Greek @vyos, not so much 
what is shaken as what is itself in a constant state of commotion and 
activity. It is possible that the same root may account for the Greek 
Gadya, originally the feeling of wonder and astonishment. Then what 
causes that feeling, a wonder or miracle ? 

These few specimens show with what rapidity, what variety of 
meaning, what extraordinary profusion, the different words which 
would from time to time be needed would be supplied out of a very 
small original stock. Mr. Max Miiller suggests that each root would 
be applied by a few demonstrative elements to each of the different 
- categories of language. The original root ‘shake’ would make, e.g., 
shaking—a substantive—smoke, dust, the wind. These are. words in 
the first category of ovcia, or substance. As an adjective, ‘ tremu- 
lous,’ in the category of vrotov; as a verb, intransitive, transitive, or 
passive in other categories, and in each of these different categories 
it might have as many meanings and be connected with as many 
kinds of shaking as the original root in each of its forms. Eight 
hundred roots, each adaptable to ten categories, gives at once 8,000 
words, and when we remember that each root may have several 
meanings, this number must be again multiplied by the number of all 
these meanings; and if we take into account derivatives of these roots 
and their various combinations, the number of possible words is seen 
at once to be practically infinite. It is indeed as large as the num- 
ber of combinations of the letters of the alphabet. 

Roots, Mr. Max Miiller says, are ultimate facts in the history of 
language. We cannot pretend to say how they originated. He tells 
us ‘an illustrious philological society at Paris’ passed a resolution 
‘never to admit a paper or allow a discussion on the origin of lan- 
guage ;’ nevertheless he offers a conjecture on the subject which he 
regards as probable. Herds of men, as yet dumb, were, he thinks, 
accustomed to carry on various works in company with each other. 
They made one noise when they dug, another when they platted, 
and so on; and these sounds were the original roots, for in virtue of 
their character as men they possessed the power, not merely of 
making these sounds, but of attaching a significance to them. It is 
impossible to do justice to this view strictly, or even to distinguish 
it from the views held by Darwin, to which it has a considerable 
similarity. The discussion of it is a most interesting part of the 
Science of Thought." 

” See great part of chap. vi., and especially pp. 290-307. 
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Be this as it may, and assuming that Mr. Max Miller is right in 
his main statements of fact, which rest on abundant definite evidence, 
let us look for a moment at the general consequences which follow. 
It becomes in the first place clear that the question which occupied 
Locke, Hume, Berkeley, and Kant as to the nature of abstract terms 
has been solved. Whatever may be the inference from the fact, the 
fact seems to be proved, if Mr. Max Miiller is right, that the oldest 
words to be found are abstract words, and express general conceptions, 
conceptions relating in all cases to acts done by the persons who used 
the words. This is certainly an infinitely more definite intelligible 
conclusion, and one far better capable of being tested than those of 
the old-fashioned inquiries in question, which were essentially arbi- 
trary and scholastic. Mr. Max Miiller is, I think, entitled to say that 
his researches are more favourable to the part of Kant’s views with 
which he has to do than to his antagonists’, and that philology goes 
to show that both Kant’s categories and Aristotle’s form a fair 
framework for the classification of all possible thoughts, besides 
showing that in the earliest times about which we have any means 
of knowledge the thoughts of men were conversant with general 
terms and not with names arbitrarily imposed on particular objects 
perceived by the senses. 

Besides this philosophical inference, which he appears to me 
to be fairly entitled to claim as being founded upon facts observed 
with strenuous labour and capable of being verified by others, 
his argument suggests another which is not new but which is 
certainly highly important in reference to all philosophical discus- 
sion. All our words, and therefore all our thoughts, arise from 
some 800 roots, and a much smaller number of conceptions, say 121, 
which those roots suggest, but all these conceptions refer to human 
acts of the commonest kinds. All our thoughts, therefore, are either 
the names of such common acts or are metaphors derived from them. 
The verb ‘to be’ is derived from roots meaning breath, grow, dwell, 
and time. The most awful terms of religion, God, the soul, the 
most ecstatic expressions of passion, the most ardent poetry, the 
most trivial commonplaces, are as much made out of these roots 
as the human body is made out of lime, water, and a few other 
ingredients equally familiar." 

The enormous importance of this result, which was to a consider- 
able extent anticipated conjecturally by Locke, but which Mr. Max 
Miiller has placed in the clearest possible light by a vast accumula- 
tion of evidence, is self-evident, but I shall say what I have to say 
about it in connection with the last proposition, which is as follows : 


" Mr. Max Miiller by way of example reduces to its roots the following phrase 
from a leading article in the Zimes: ‘Every Englishman is entitled to his grievance, 
as may be proved out of Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights,’ p. 555. 
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7. Language is subject to the diseases of mythology and meta- 
phor, the only cure for which is definition. 

Notwithstanding his ardour about philology, Mr. Max Miiller is 
no blind worshipper of words. The following sentences condense 
into a few lines remarks which recur in every part of the book." 
‘The advance of true philosophy depends here * (he had been giving 
reasons for discarding the use of the word ‘species ’),'* ‘as every- 
where, on a true definition of our words. They want constant de- 
fining, refining, correcting and even removal, till in the end the most 
perfect language will become the most perfect philosophy.’ We 
need not be afraid of words. They have in them nothing but what 
men put into them, and when in the course of ages they lose their 
contents and signify nothing, they ought to share the fate of ‘ species.’ 
This manly straightforward way of looking at the subject is well 
suited to the frankness with which Mr. Max Miiller states the dis- 
eases of language, which indeed are easily connected with its essence. 
These are metaphor and mythclogy, or metaphor running into 
mythology. The steps appear to be as follows :— 

First, no word is or can be an adequate representative of anything. 
Roots are inadequate because they are of necessity vague, being all 
conceptions or verbs, and they are, moreover, applicable to many 
subjects. Nouns substantive are still more inadequate, because they 
name given objects by reference to isolated and not always very cha- 
racteristic qualities. A wolf does much else besides tearing, though 
he is named ‘the tearer.’ Gold might just as well be called ‘the 
heavy’ or ‘the ductile’ as ‘the shining.’ The very act of perception 
or conception, as has been already remarked, bestows upon the thing 
perceived or conceived a species of independence and unity which, 
so far as we know, does not belong to it. ‘ We never see a species or 
handle a species,’ says Mr. Max Miiller.'* The same is true of a sub- 
stance, yet all language applies to things in themselves, and fails to 
recognise what Mr. Max Miiller seems to be disposed to believe on 
the subject with Berkeley and against Kant. Language, therefore, is 
radically inadequate. It is never co-extensive with what it names, 
even when it is confined to simple matters and is examined with the 

2 Pp. 581. 

? His objection to ‘species’ is that it means only elos, likeness or varying shape, 
whereas ‘ genus’ refers to the common descent of individuals from one original pair or 
stock. Whether you call a man and a monkey members of the same species depends 
on the degree of similarity which you ascribe to them. Whether they belong to the 
same genus depends on the question whether they have common ancestors, The first 
question is obviously very much a matter of taste, and cannot be profitably discussed. 
The second is a question of fact dependent on evidence. The ‘human mind,’ says Mr. 
Max Miiller, is the ‘ origin of species.’ Mr. Max Miiller is quite hard upon ‘species.’ 
It. may have had a good character in its youth, but now, alas, ‘as applied to natural 
history, species is a myth, that is a spurious and deceitful word, and that species must 


gainto the same limbo as Titans and Gorgons. .. . It is dead, and must be struck out of 
the dictionary of philosophy.’ Poor species! De mortwis nil nisi bonum. M P, 574. 
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closest scrutiny which the mind can apply. As words multiply and 
knowledge increases this defect involved in its very essence becomes 
more and more apparent and produces effects more and more strongly 
marked. Metaphor comes in and things come to be named not by 
their own qualities but by their resemblances to other things. In 
Locke’s words ‘ “ imagine,” ‘ apprehend,” “ comprehend,” “ adhere,” 
“conceive,” “ instil,” “ disgust,” “ disturbance,” “ tranquillity,” are all 
words taken from the operations of sensible things, and applied to cer- 
tain modes of thinking.’ From these words and metaphors we easily 
proceed to the invention of nouns substantive which depend upon 
them. The mind, the reason, the understanding, the will, the imagi- 
nation, the fancy, the conscience, &c., are conceived of as definite 
existences or powers. As Mr. Max Miller points out, this, even in 
modern times, is only one step from the personification of particular 
metaphors. The Goddess of Reason was worshipped in the course of 
the French Revolution by crowds which were not aware that reason 
etymologically means only counting ; probably no single man in them 
knew that the steps from the word to the goddess were all well- 
known illustrations of a process nearly universal and explanatory of 
a large part of human language and philosophy. 

The path in older and simpler times from words to imaginary 
beings was wider and more quickly trodden. I will merely indicate 
the direction which it is said to have taken. Not only were things 
invested with substantiality, but they were invested with personality. 
The pieces of wood and iron or stone which were called a spear were 
soon said to be ferocious and pitiless. The Hindoo and many other 
pantheons were rapidly peopled by beings made of metaphors and 
personified names of things falsely supposed to exist. If Mr. Max 
Miiller is right, the dawn by itself was the occasion of masses of 
mythology ; clouds, storms, dogs, cows, were appropriated to it under 
an indefinite number of names. Jupiter, Juno, Venus, and all their 
innumerable relations, colleagues, and associates were produced in the 
same way. Is it not written with all imaginable particulars in the 
latter half of vol. ii. of his Lectures on the Science of Language? 
Of course in all this there is a great deal which may be right or 
wrong, fanciful or rational. The indications from which Mr. Max 
Miiller draws his inferences appear to an unlearned eye somewhat 
slender evidence, and in the nature of the case the matter must be 
doubtful, and derivations * must admit of great difference of opinion. 


'S Inter alia, compare Mr. Max Miiller's derivation of ‘ beefeater’ from ‘ buffetier’ 
with the article on the word ‘ beefeater’ in Dr. Murray’s great dictionary, which holds 
that beefeater means (1) One fed upon beef ; (2) A member of the guard established by 
Henry VII. ‘ Beefeater’—beef + eater (cf. O.E. hlaféta, lit. loaf-eater, a menial servant). 
‘The conjecture that sense 2 may have had some different origin, e.g. from “ buffet,” 
sideboard, is historically baseless. No such form of the word as “ buffetier” exists, and 
“beaufet,” which has been cited as a phonetic link between buffet and beefeater, is 
merely an 18th century bad spelling, not so old as beefeater.’ Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
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This, however, is a small matter. Put it at the highest, and 
abundant—I might almost call it oppressively abundant—evidence 
remains to show that between metaphor and mythology, the inference 
from the existence of a word to the existence of a ‘ think’ corre- 
sponding to it, is to the last degree unsafe. Thought and language 
are no doubt identical. But neither of them corresponds to definite 
things or thinks unless those things or thinks are either seen, heard, 
touched, tasted, or smelt, or unless their existence is inferred from 
such sensations; and the inference from what is seen to what is 
not seen is liable to all sorts of snares. What, for instance, can 
we infer from the collection of phenomena called collectively elec- 
tricity? Can we infer the existence of an electric fluid? Or is 
the expression electric fluid only a way of recording the fact that 
most of the phenomena collectively called electricity accurately 
resemble in many ways the phenomena of water or air. Any one 
who wishes to see what strange questions are thus raised or raise- 
able will find an excellent specimen of them in the article ‘ Ether ’ 
(by the late Mr. Clerk Maxwell) in the last edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. This, in itself, isa contribution from the Science 
of Language to the Science of Thought sufficient to revolutionise it. 

The extent to which the combined processes of dismissing myths 
and exposing the true character of metaphors will go in diminishing 
the mass of philosophical inquiries and in showing that a great 
many standing quarrels are quarrels about nothing at all, is shown 
by different illustrations given in various parts of Mr. Max Miiller’s 
works in a way which very possibly gives an exaggerated view of 
their importance. I will specify one or two of them; but it is 
necessary to resist the fascination which they exercise. One of the 
most striking is the speculation on the word Nature,'® which means 
* she who gives birth, who brings forth.’ Passing over earlier illustra- 
tions of the way in which nature has been personified and invested 
with all manner of personal attributes, we find Dugald Stewart 
making Nature to a great extent a synonym for God, and our very 
newest school of philosophers speaking of it as something which is 
continually occupied in selecting—a work which is by many people 
described in such language that it is difficult to say whether they do 
or do not regard Nature as a kind of she-god or at times as a kind 
of she-devil. Nature, again, is opposed to ‘the supernatural ’—a 
neuter adjective which, like so many neuter adjectives, neither is nor 
can be connected with any substantive, and which whether so con- 
nected or not is a word as ill-defined and as hard to be understood 


essay in (I think) the Fortnightly Review on the ‘ Religion of an Indian Province ’ 
sets forth views as to the origin of mythology, and in particular as to the readiness with 
which conspicuous and even notorious people are turned into gods, which show a 
strong probability that Mr. Max Miiller has given the Dawn &c. rather more than their 
due. 

* Lectures on the Science of Language, ii. 617. 
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as the feminine substantive to which it is opposed. How can you 
discuss the neuter adjective unless you are agreed as to the meaning 
of the feminine substantive with which it is contrasted? 

Another remarkable word is ‘ Nothing.’!” We find the late John 
Sterling exclaiming: ‘The thought of an immense abysmal Nothing 
is awful, only less so than that of All and God.’ We also find that 
‘it has been dragged into the domain of religious thought, and under 
the name of Nirvana has become the highest goal of millions among 
the followers of Buddha. 

Is it too much when Mr. Max Miiller describes these as cases in 
which ‘language has reached to an almost delirious state, and has 
ceased to be what it was meant to be—the expression of the impres- 
sions received through the senses, or of the conceptions of a rational 
mind’? ‘¢ Nihil, says Mr. Max Miiller, ‘is nihilwm, which stands 
for nifilwm, i.e. ne filum, and means “not a thread or shred” ’—a 
curious anticipation of the Joe Miller Irish definition, ‘ Nothing is a 
stocking with neither a foot nor a leg.’ 

The derivations of the two words, or sets of words, represented 
respectively by Oeds, Deus, and its modern derivations, and ‘God 
and Gott,’ together with the accounts which Mr. Max Miiller gives 
of the various senses in which they have been used, raise questions 
of infinitely higher importance, at which I only glance in passing ; 
but it is impossible to read what he says without feeling that he 
has raised questions which will do much more to shake all received 
opinions than any quantity of transcendentalism and ‘necessary 
truth’ will do to confirm them.'® 

As a last illustration, I will refer to the way in which he deals 
with the two words ‘ spiritualism ’ and ‘ materialism.’ Spirit is breath. 
It is apparently used, and always has been used, as a metaphor of 
the appropriateness of which we have no means of judging, by which 
we affirm the existence in and as the chief part of man of something 
invisible and intangible, to which perception, thought, and the 
origination of voluntary motion are ascribed. Matter is materies, 
the proper meaning of which is building-timber, and the two words 
together may thus be taken to mean the perceiving subject and the 
objects perceived. Matter and spirit are thus correlative terms, 
each of which becomes contradictory if it usurps the place of the 
other. The meaning of matter, the reason why the word is appro- 
priately generalised from such a thing as building-timher, is some- 
thing which can be perceived by the senses, but cannot perceive, 
and this implies spirit, or some other word, to represent that which 
perceives but is not perceived. It is sometimes said, ‘No thought 


” Lectwres on Svience of Language, ii. 378-82. 

® See Science of Thought, pp. 277-83, Science of Language, ii. 316-18, 479-505, and, 
in Introduction to Science of Religion, pp. 260-272, correspondence about the Chinese 
name for God. 
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without phosphorus.’ Mr. Max Miiller would reply, ‘True, but also, 
No phosphorus without thought,’ and this, he says, is revealed to 
us by the whole structure of language, which has names for a 
number of objects perceived, and also for the perceiving subject ; 
these last-mentioned names being metaphors pervading many lan- 
guages and many nations, and used for thousands of years, thus 
showing that men have always felt the want of such names, and 
have to a great extent agreed as tothe kind of names they want. So 
far I agree with Mr. Max Miller, if my agreement is of any im- 
portance, and I may quote a line or two of his discussion as pure 
Berkeleyanism : ‘ Matter, in the usual sense of the word, as some- 
thing outside and independent of us, does not exist. Spirit, in the 
usual sense of the word, as something inside and independent of 
the world without, does not exist. There exists’ (surely exist) ‘a 
perceiving subject and a perceived object.’ ! 

I think that in this, and in the passage quoted in the note, Mr. 
Max Miiller goes just a little toofar. Upon the evidence as it stands 
I should agree with him, but words are not always right. Mr. Max 
Miiller himself shows at how many gates error may enter into them. 
Suppose some one succeeded in making an artificial brain—a thing 
made of wood and springs which could feel, speak, and think, language 
would be shown to be wrong, and it would be proved that matter 
could think, or rather that the conception of the world as consisting 
of invisible subjects and visible objects of perception on which lan- 
guage is founded is not a truth necessary or otherwise but a mpatov 
azidos. The question whether such a feat is possible is one which 
the actual construction of language as it is cannot predetermine. The 
utmost that can be said about it is, that there is absolutely no indica- 
tion, even the faintest, tosuppose that it could ever be performed. 
In the same way if a dog could be taught to talk in the human sense 
of the word, Mr. Max Miiller would be refuted. Precisely the same 
may be said of this possibility. 

The deepest and most interesting and important by far of Mr. 
Max Miiller’s applications of his doctrines is his application of them 
to religious belief. I must glance at it in the most cursory manner. 


9 Science of Thought, p. 573. A few lines lower occurs a passage which sums up 
his whole theory in a few words: ‘ Where do we find that mind and intellect? Some 
say in the brain. The brain is a wonderful labyrinth. I have looked into it, and 
examined it, but I cannot find any trace of mind or intellect, as little as I can find it 
where the ancients saw it—in the heart or the stomach. The brain may be a sine 
qua non of intellect, as the eye is of sight or the ear of sound, but as little as the eye 
can see and the ear hear can the brain think, I find intellect nowhere but in the 
products of intellect, namely in words. These I can hear and perceive, these I can 
trace from their present form to their most simple and natural beginnings. The 
whole world becomes clear and transparent as soon as I see it in words, not in sounds 
but in words, in living not in dead words, in words as independent of their sounds 
as the oyster is of its shell, in words which are thoughts as much as thoughts are 
words.’ 
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It is indeed only hinted at in the Science of Thought, but is more 
fuily treated in the Science of Religion. 

In part of what he says I most heartily agree. Of part he fails 
to convince me. His repeated attempts to establish the existence of 
necessary truths and some of the other elements of transcendental- 
ism do not seem to me to be more successful than those of his pre- 
decessors in that undertaking. They look to me like desperate 
efforts to jump off one’s own shadow, and to acquire, by asserting its 
existence, a warrant for the truth of some of our opinions which they 
can never have. In this work he hints, in a word, at faith. 

‘I know’ in Greek (ofa) meant originally ‘I have seen, and therefore I know.’ 
To apply such a word to our knowledge of causes, forces, atoms, and faculties 
would be a solecism; to apply it to God would be self-contradictory. We want 
another word which should mean ‘I have not seen, and yet I know,’ and that is 
—faith.*° 


In the Science of Religion” he dwells on the same subject, and 
in his Lectures on the Science of Language he describes faith as 
a third kind of knowledge ‘which possesses evidence equal, nay 
superior, to the evidence of sense and reason,’ and the absence of 
which is ‘ sometimes called spiritual darkness.’ 

To all this I am as strongly opposed as any one can be. It tempts 
one to say of faith what Mr. Max Miiller says of species: that, in the 


sense he gives it, it is a false word, supplying an excuse for the dis- 
honesty of people who substitute feeling for reason and who are 
arrogant enough to ascribe to those who differ from them a species 
of blindness. 

When a man tells me that I am blind he makes a remark which, 
unless he can prove it, is most offensive. Inthe case of actual blind- 
ness such an assertion can be readily proved in a thousand obvious 
ways. Nothing is easier than to persuade a blind man that you pos- 
sess a sense of enormous importance which he does not. Standing 
by his side and holding his hand you might describe to him distant 
objects which he might afterwards handle, taste, and smell for himself. 
A man who has little or no musical ear is easily convinced that others 
are more fortunate, but if A and B differ as to the existence of God, 
A has surely a right to feel insulted if B, being neither wiser nor better 
_ than himself nor able to appeal to any argument of which both ac- 
knowledge the force, says, ‘ Poor fellow, you are spiritually dark, and 
I have faith.’ It is remarkable that in this matter Mr. Max Miiller 
is directly at issue with Kant,” as he himself declares. 

2” P, 609. 2! Pp. 14, 15. %2 ij, 627. 

* Science of Religion, p. 16. ‘ Kant most energetically denied to the human in- 
tellect the power of transcending the finite or the faculty of approaching the Infinite. 
He closed the ancient gates through which man had gazed into Infinity, but in spite 
of himself he was driven, in his Criticism of Practical Reason, to open a side-door 


through which to admit the sense of duty, and with it the sense of the Divine. This 
has always seemed to me the vulnerable point in Kant’s philosophy.’ 
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On one, and that a most important point, I am happy to be able 
to agree with him as emphatically as I dissent from him on the 
points mentioned. He appears to me to have proved, in the clearest 
way and by the most satisfactory evidence, that in all ages and in 
all countries, and from the very earliest period of which we have any 
sort of records, men have been continually trying by all sorts of 
devices, by mythology, by philosophy, by naming objects which lie 
beyond sense (I refer to such names as soul, self, spirit, God, &c.), 
to give shape, consistency, and definite form to thoughts which can 
hardly have been suggested by the bare exercise of their senses, 
and this isa most weighty fact. Mr. Max Miiller’s procedure in rela- 
tion to it appears to me to contrast most advantageously with other 
attempts to explain common beliefs on this matter which I will not 
further notice at present, but which it might be most interesting to 
examine. Mr. Max Miiller holds out hopes that if he live long 
enough he may publish a ‘Science of Mythology,’ and also a treatise 
of which it will be the object to answer the question who or what 
is the self, and how does he differ from the eyes which are but 
lenses, and the words which are but instruments.** If these works 
are ever accomplished he will, I think, have a right to say that he 
has taught us more about philosophy than all other living writers 
put together, and I am not at all sure that the same may not be 
said of his achievements, whether he publishes anything more or not. 
Great writers on metaphysics appear to me to have been doing their 
utmost to abolish metaphysics ever since Locke; but Mr. Max 
Miller, with all his Kantism, has carted and is carting away more 
of them than any one else ever did. 

I have only in conclusion to make some remarks on the means 
by which Mr. Max Miiller proposes to produce the great results which 
he partly has produced and partly hopes to produce. It is, in one 
word, by Definition, and especially by Definitions of the leading terms 
in various branches of knowledge. Here again I feel bound to give 
the most complete assent to what he says. In the particular sub- 
ject on which I may claim to know something, law and legisla- 
tion, such a reform would do more for simplification and the re- 
duction of unmanageable bulk than all the Codes and all the Acts 
of Parliament that ever were or that ever could be passed, and the 
sciences in which real unmistakable progress has been made are 
those in which there is no dispute as to the meaning of fundamental 
terms. The truth of this appears to me to be proved to demonstra- 
tion by comparing political discussion to Euclid’s elements, and by 
thinking what Euclid’s elements would be reduced to if such an 
expression as ‘ liberty’ were put without further definition amongst 
the definitions or axioms. I firmly believe that all or almost all the 
unpopularity under which Political Economy has always laboured 

* Cf. p. xii and p. 550. 
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would be removed if it were clearly understood that its object is 
simply to examine the means by which a person assumed to have 
absolute control over his own property may most effectually increase 
it by means not forbidden by law, and that a teacher of Political 
Economy has no more business as such to advise people to make the 
acquisition of riches the chief end of life than a physician has to 
advise them to make the acquisition of physical health or strength 
the chief object of life. It is, however, needless to insist upon the 
importance to all knowledge of the utmost attainable clearness and 
simplicity in every part of it, and this can be obtained only by 

definition. ? 

An essay on definitions would be interesting in the extreme, but 
I will not be tempted into saying more than a very few words about 
them. I do not think that great philological knowledge, historical 
or otherwise, is essential to such work. It may, no doubt, be a great 
help and guide in such matters, but it may also receive too much 
attention. 

By definition I mean the limitation of the meaning of a word 
already in use so as to make it include or exclude senses in which it 
is not intended to be used. It always involves more or less of an 
appeal to the reader’s good faith, for it is almost impossible to define 
in such a way that people cannot misunderstand or misrepresent if 
they wish to do so, and the attempt to frame definitions which are 
proof against disingenuousness often involves so much intricacy that 
the definition does more harm than good. Instances of this in legal 
definitions are innumerable, as every lawyer knows.* On the other 
hand, the want of a definition may cause endless expense and throw 
confusion over great departments of law. I need only mention the 
words ‘possession,’ ‘malice,’ and ‘evidence,’ and refer to the ap- 
parently perfectly simple words of the 17th section of the Statute 
of Frauds and the decisions upon it, to show what I mean. 

Leaving legal illustrations out of account, and looking only to 


23 Hereis asingle instance from the Indian Penal Code, s. 349 : ‘ Aperson is said to use 
force to another if he causes motion, change of motion or cessation of motion to that other, 
or if he causes to any substance such motion or change of motion or cessation of motion 
as brings that substance into contact with any part of that other’s body, or with 
anything that other is wearing or carrying, or with anything so that that contact 
affects that other's sense of feeling, provided that the person causing the motion or 
change of motion or cessation of motion causes that motion or cessation of motion or 
change of motion in any one [‘ or more’ seems to be wanted here] of the three ways 
hereinafter described, first, by his own bodily power, secondly, by disposing any sub- 
stance in such a manner that the motion or change or cessation of motion takes place 
without any further action on his part or on the part of any other person, thirdly, by 
inducing any animal to move, to change its motion, or to cease to move.’ I think 
the following would have been shorter, clearer, and fuller: A person is said to use 
force to another, whether he does so directly or by means of any animal or thing, 
Suppose a man receives a blow without moving, is not force applied to him ? or suppose 
I cut a ditch in my land into which, long afterwards, some one falls, do I apply force 
to him? 
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matters of more general interest, the task of definition may be said 
to consist in choosing, amongst the great number of meanings which 
come in course of time to be attached to a word, not the meaning 
which is most closely connected with its root, but the meaning which 
will mark a practical distinction of importance and so make the word 
most useful. I will give two remarkable illustrations of the impor- 
tance of doing this—the use of the words ‘law’ and ‘ liberty.’ 

‘Law,’ according to Mr. Skeat, means that which lies or is 
placed, or is in due order. 

Hence the word has come to be used in two main classes of senses, 
the juridical and the philosophical. Thus every Act of Parliament 
is a law, and we speak also of the law of gravitation and innumerable 
other laws relating to every imaginable kind of subject. The result 
of this has been to introduce confusion and misunderstanding both 
into law and philosophy. In law the phrase ‘international law’ 
continually occurs, though in the true legal sense it is not a depart- 
ment of law at all, but a branch of morality. On the other hand, 
philosophy has been confused by metaphors taken from the juridical 
sense of the word, and applied to what are called Natural Laws, 
which appear, at least to me, as wild as the shrieks quoted by Mr. 
Max Miiller from Sterling about the horrors of Nothing. Mr. Max 
Miiller himself speaks of ‘the material world in which we live ’—‘a 
world governed without mercy by the law of gravity.’ How could 
the formula that ‘any two masses in the universe attract each other 
with a force which varies according to the inverse square of the dis- 
tance’ either govern or show mercy? I remember a zealous dis- 
ciple of the late Mr. Maurice declaring that if he thought the law 
of gravitation was not a living law, but ‘a dead tyrannous rule, he 
would ‘in the strength and power of a man defy the law of gravitation,’ 
which is exactly like proposing to defy the multiplication table unless 
it didits duty by its family. If the word ‘law’ were reserved for law 
as defined by Mr. John Austin, who was in this matter a disciple of 
Hobbes, and if instead of talking of laws of nature we spoke of formulas 
or rules for understanding nature, all this would be avoided, an im- 
mense mass of obscure and often heated language would be laid aside, 
and a variety of subjects would fall into their proper places. 

The words ‘ free,’ ‘ liberty,’ in the same way have become the centre 
of as many absurd and exaggerated statements as gathered about the 
Dawn in early times, according to Mr. Max Miiller. Freedom is 
spoken of in all moods and tenses as a good in itself, as the great 
aim and object of all political institutions, as the only cure for its own 
defects, &c. &e. It is, in short, worshipped much more than the 
multiplication table, under the name of Reason, and in the likeness 
of a prostitute was worshipped in the streets of Paris. The original 
sense of ‘ free’ is again, according to Mr. Skeat, ‘ having free choice 
—acting at pleasure, rejoicing, and the word is closely connected with 
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Sanskrit fruya, beloved, dear, agreeable.’ This agrees in the closest 
way with the use of the word in English and in other languages, which 
warrants the assertion that it means as used almost nothing whatever 
except the absence of something conceived of as an evil. To be free 
from pain, from care, from disease, means only not to be in pain, not 
to feel care, not to be diseased. It would not in English, at all events, 
be natural to say that a man was free from health, from good character, 
or from happiness. I do not think any definition is required or could 
be given of the word ‘liberty ;’ what is wanted is the realisation of 
its purely negative sense. It would be one of the most important 
correctives and sedatives to human thought that could be conceived — 
to insist, when the word is used, upon clear explanations on the 
question, Who is to be at liberty from or free to do what? We 
should thus have a distinct test as to the goodness or badness of the 
proposed liberty, and be delivered from masses of nauseous rhetoric. 


J. F. Sreruen. 
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THE ADMIRALTY CONFUSION AND 
ITS CURE. 


THE increased interest taken by the inhabitants of Great Britain and 
the Colonies in all that affects the strength and efficiency of the Royal 
Navy may reasonably be supposed to have been brought about by the 
convincing fact that upon that strength and efficiency depends the 
existence of the empire. In the existence of that empire there are 
many factors, any one of which being destroyed, or even temporarily 
crippled, might have the effect of completely wrecking the magnificent 
heritage bequeathed to us by our forefathers. The factors referred 
to may be used later on as the subject for further articles, but at 
present it is intended to treat only of the system of administration 
over the force (the Royal Navy) on whose strength the component 
parts of this empire chiefly depend. 

If the affairs of a department, an association, or a trading com- 
pany go wrong, it is natural to suppose either that the governing 
body are at fault, or the system under which that governing body 
work is not a good one. In the cases of a company or an association 
it is easy to perceive, year by year, whether their affairs are progress- 
ing satisfactorily ; but in the case of a great service like the Royal 
Navy, it is only by the exposure of some glaring scandal, the advent 
of some great emergency, or the inquisitive examinations brought 
about by sudden preparation for war, that its actual efficiency in 
every department can be tested. The money voted for the Navy 
Estimates is believed by the taxpayer to have been sufficient in the 
past to create, and in the present to maintain a fleet that shall be 
ample for the defence of the empire. This money is also believed 
to be invested or expended in such a manner as to enable our force 
—if properly organised—to immediately use its whole strength, 
both offensively and defensively, at the moment of an outbreak of 
hostilities ; a vital necessity in these days of steam and speed, more 
particularly to an empire like ours, that presents a target so easy to 
be hit as is that of our sea-borne wealth and food supply. In other 
words, the public think that the British fleet, whether sufficient in 
numbers or not, is, as it exists, thoroughly well able to carry out the 
duties expected of it in time of war. 

It is not intended here to enter into the argument as to whether 
the fleet is sufficient for the defences of the empire if called upon to 
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enter into hostilities with two great maritime Powers, for instance 
France and Russia. Suffice it to say that those who would have to do 
the work and take the command of the British fleets and squadrons 
are unanimous in their opinion that the fleet would not be sufficient 
in numbers or strength for such an eventuality. The controversy 
between the experts and the party politicians or officials has arrived at 
a stage of simple contradiction, the Parliamentary officials maintaining 
that the tonnage and numbers of ships is in favour of England, while 
the other (the experts) maintain that such comparisons are useless, 
futile, and misleading, and that the only comparison worth viewing 
with interest is that which compares the work thrown on the respective - 
fleets (namely, England versus the two combined Powers) in case 
of war. This argument can only be determined by naming the fleets 
and ships, together with the localities where they must be employed 
and the work they would have to do, and by pointing out those con- 
tingencies which are certain to occur in wartime. A line of this 
character will probably be taken up in the House of Commons on 
the shipbuilding vote, when the public will be able to see the facts 
of the case as they exist. 

Recent disclosures have proved-conclusively the necessity for ab- 
solute reform in the departments of the dockyards and manufactures, 
as well as in the method of shipbuilding and the supply of guns for the 
Navy, also for creating a direct financial control. It has been actually 
admitted that there was no organisation for war at all, that is, no method 
for allowing the naval forces to immediately carry out their duties 
efficiently if called upon. This state of affairs was entirely due to the 
system of administration which countenanced and permitted them. 

Party politicians and those officials nominally responsible have, 
time after time, assured the country that the naval defence was com- 
plete, the finances administered in the most economical manner, and 
the Navy itself thoroughly organised and ready for any emergency ; 
but it will be remembered that whenever occasion has arisen to sub- 
stantiate these statements, they have without exception been falsified. 
The officials who made the statements must not be too heavily 
blamed for the subsequent discovery of their inaccuracy ; but the 
system that allows of such misconceptions must be ridiculous, bad, 
and, in fact, rotten. 

The system was responsible for the war scare of 1879, the system 
was also responsible for the gross waste of money and terrible in- 
efficiency of the fleet for fighting purposes through want of organisa- 
tion, and the many other disgraceful matters brought to light in the 
year 1885, when, if we had gone to war under certain possible con- 
tingencies, our actual existence as an empire would have been 
seriously threatened. The good or bad results of all administrations 
must largely depend upon the personal qualities of the administra- 
tors, and it is quite possible for good men to do fairly well under a 

Vou. XXIII.—No. 135. 3 F 
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bad system ; but the fact of a bad system remaining may, on the 
departure of good men, reproduce the evil results which have been fully 
recognised on previous occasions. The system of administration at 
the Admiralty is precisely the same at this date as it was during 
those periods in which it was proved so inefficient as to have invited 
a national calamity if actually put to the test of war. 

The grave fault to be found in the present system is the absolute 
impossibility of fixing responsibility for anything that may go wrong 
upon any individual, or upon what is called the Board of Admiralty 
as a whole. 

Nobody has ever been brought to book for the many and various 
scandals that have occurred of late years. Unless responsibility can 
be clearly defined and firmly fixed, it is impossible that any system 
of administration can be sound or wisely and well conducted. 

The Board of Admiralty as at present constituted consists of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, or Parliamentary chief, who is supposed 
to be responsible for everything connected with the Navy as a depart- 
ment of state, the First Naval Lord, Second Naval Lord, Third Naval 
Lord or Controller, Junior Naval Lord, the Financial Secretary (a 
Parliamentarian), and the Civil Lord (a Parliamentarian), while the 
permanent Secretary, though not on the board, attends all board 
meetings. 

The statements made from time to time by Parliamentary Lords 
relative to the efficiency of the fleet, both as to its strength and 
capability, are believed to be derived from information supplied by 
those capable of judging of the questions, viz. the experts or seamen 
on the board. It has been held that many statements are made by 
the political chief on this supposed authority which would not be 
vouched for by the experts, either in evidence given or by signing 
their names to such statements. These statements are no doubt 
made in good faith, and may have been deduced from a conversation 
or from theoretical supposition, but are not supported by the prac- 
tical fact of signed documentary evidence. 

1. Theseamen are held to be responsible fortheir own departments, 
and tothe First Lord for their efficiency ; but it is within the power of 
the First Lord to ignore the advice or proposals which a Naval Lord 
may urge as being necessary to make his department as efficient as 
possible; but in the event of the First Lord not heeding this advice, 
who can be said to be responsible ? 

It is argued that if such an event occurs, the Naval Lord has the 
option of resigning ; that is a fact, but it is doubtful whether there 
are more than one or two instances of this privilege being resorted 
to, the most notable being Sir Maurice Berkeley’s, who resigned in 
1856 rather than break faith with the seamen who had enlisted for 
three years, the Government of that day wanting to discharge the 
men when the Crimean war was over. Instances have occurred of 
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Naval Lords resigning who had M.P. after their names, but the cases 
are totally different, as the member, from the fact of his position in 
Parliament, is enabled to get a hearing. 

It should be fairly considered what resignation means toa Sea Lord : 
it may mean effacement, for a short or for a long period, of his career 
in the service, added to which he has no hearing in the country beyond 
that afforded by the columns of the press or an after-dinner speech 
at a City banquet. There can be no doubt that many men weigh care- 
fully in their mind the effect that their resignation would have on the 
object they keep in view, that is, some reform connected with the. 
service ; and they eventually come to the conclusion that more good 
can be done by struggling on under a bad system than by resigning ; 
resignation without the ear of the public implying oblivion, and 
possibly the abandonment of the desired reform. The remaining 
points which are unsatisfactory in the present system of administra- 
tion are these: (2) the so-called Board of Admiralty is not worked 
as a board; (3) the distribution of business is not suitable for 
modern requirements, some of the lords having too much to do, 
others too little ; (4) there is an immense gap between the executive 
of the Admiralty and the officers and men of the fleet ; and (5) the 
system of appointment of the seamen on the board is not satisfactory, 
and is not regarded with confidence in the service. 

These are the principal points which in the opinion of the service 
as a whole require a thorough reform, and until they are reformed 
and a different system obtains the country will be always liable to a 
recurrence of those scares, panics, scandals, and that gross extrava- 
gance to which we are so accustomed when an emergency occurs. 

Not much good can be done by finding fault, without making 
some suggestions as to a remedy. 

Take the question of responsibility first. Responsibility would 
be actual if the following proposals were adopted. Each lord should 
be held responsible for the efficiency of his own department, and sign 
a statement relative to that department, to be presented to Parlia- 
ment with the First Lord’s memorandum. The responsible lord 
should also sign for that portion of the estimate directly connected 
with his department, and not the estimates as a whole, the signing 
of which now means nothing, and is most misleading to the British 
public. This would allow of somebody being brought to book if any- 
thing went wrong in the Navy, and it must strengthen the hands of 
the First: Lord, as he would have something definite to go upon. 

2. If the board was worked as a board it must be for the benefit 
of the service and country. As it is now the First Lord may rule the 
service without reference to the board at all. Again, if any member 
of the board thinks strongly on any question concerning the efficiency 
of the fleet, he may not officially communicate his views to his 
colleagues unless he has permission from the First Lord to do so. 

3 F2 
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Every member should be allowed to lay his views on any matter 
connected with the fleet before his colleagues for criticism. This 
would provoke discussion, and must ventilate many points that want 
reform. The details connected with the fleet must necessarily be so 
interwoven that it is impossible for the head of any one department 
to write on a matter even for which he alone is supposed to be re- 
sponsible, without appearing to,trench upon some detail of a colleague’s 
department, but there should be no susceptibilities on a board. 
Statements as to subjects should be proved to be correct or incor- 
rect, and not pass unnoticed because they may be awkward or cause 
comment as to why these subjects had not been dealt with before. 
It is not at all necessary that the First Lord should go by the 
opinion of his board, but it is necessary that the opinion of the 
board should be taken on any subject which one of its members may 
feel very strongly on, and the First Lord should hear or see that 
opinion, whether he agrees with it or not. The matter should go 
before the board by right, and not by the whim or pleasure of the 
First Lord. 

3. The distribution of business is notably bad with reference to 
the duties of the First Naval Lord and the Controller. In the case of 
the Controller, though he is now overworked, he will have an enor- 
mous addition of work by reason of the responsibility of the guns 
and the gun vote of over 1,800,000/. being added to his department. 

The Director of Naval Ordnance should be given far more responsi- 
bility on minor details under the Controller. In the department of 
the First Naval Lord, the Director of Naval Intelligence should be an 
admiral directly responsible to and under the board, and with no 
executive authority. _A departmental committee should be held to 
consider this question of redistribution of business. 

4, The gap between the executive of the Admiralty and the officers 
and men of the fleet should be filled by appointing naval assistants 
to the seamen on the board, the present secretariat, though composed 
of able men, being far too expensive to the country, if comparison is 
made of their salaries, their knowledge of the technical work they 
have to do connected with the fleet, and their responsibility. 

5. The system of appointment for the seamen could be altered for 
both the benefit and the satisfaction of the service. The Sea Lords, 
with the exception of the Controller, should be appointed for three 
years, irrespective of a change of Government, one to be relieved 
yearly. By this means a man would go every year, straight from 
blue water if practicable, to take part in the executive administra- 
tion of the service. 

In these days of modern invention, improvements, and rapid 
changes, this renewal by seamen fresh from command is most im- 
portant for the efficiency of the fleet. The Controller should be 
appointed for five years, irrespective of party changes. 
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The personnel of the fleet, both as to officers and men, has never 
been better than it is at present. It is only fair to them that there 
should be a system of administration which by organisation will 
enable the country, immediately on the outbreak of hostilities, to 
derive the full benefit of that energy, courage, readiness of resource, 
and activity of mind which have always been the distinguishing 
characteristics of British seamen. 

No fault can be found personally with the members of the present 
board. They have done more for the benefit of the service than has 
been done for a very long time; but they are still working under the 
same system, which has proved itself so constantly to be weak, in- 
efficient, and bad. The reforms they have initiated are principally 
those connected with the dockyard and manufacturing departments, 
and creating a direct financial control, which never existed before ; 
but the great question of organisation for war in all its details is still 
lamentably inadequate. It is no use continuing the expense of a 
fighting navy at all, unless it is enabled to do promptly, thoroughly, 
and effectively in time of war what is expected of it. We know that 
our fleet is short of armour-clads and cruisers, and is not in the state 
of strength it should be; but what we have got ought to be thoroughly 
organised, and a plan of preparation made out now in time of peace 
for all possible and likely contingencies in time of war. 


There can be no doubt that the evidence to be given before the 
Royal Commission on the system of administration for the Navy 
will hasten those reforms the service generally consider so necessary. 


CHARLES BERESFORD, 
Captain Royal Navy, 
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‘ROBERT ELSMERE’ 
AND THE BATTLE OF BELIEF: 


- HvuMAN NATURE, when aggrieved, is apt and quick in devising compen- 
sations. The increasing seriousness and strain of our present life 
may have had the effect of bringing about the large preference, which 
I understand to be exhibited in local public libraries, for works of 
fiction. This is the first expedient of revenge. But it is only a link 
inachain. The next step is, that the writers of what might be 
grave books, in esse or im posse, have endeavoured with some success 
to circumvent the multitude. Those who have systems or hypotheses 
to recommend in philosophy, conduct, or religion induct them into 
the costume of romance. Such was the second expedient of nature, 
the counterstroke of her revenge. When this was done in Télémaque, 
Rasselas, or Celebs, it was not without literary effect. Even the last 
of these three appears to have been successful with its own generation. 
It would now be deemed intolerably dull. But a dull book is easily 
renounced. The more didactic fictions of the present day, so far as 
I know them, are not dull. We take them up, however, and we find 
that, when we meant to go to play, we have gone to school. The 
romance is a gospel of some philosophy, or of some religion; and 
requires sustained thought on many or some of the deepest subjects, 
as the only rational alternative to placing ourselves at the mercy of 
our author. We find that he has put upon us what is not indeed a 
treatise, but more formidable than if it were. For a treatise must 
nowhere beg the question it seeks to decide, but must carry its 
reader onwards by reasoning patiently from step to step. But the 
writer of the romance, under the convenient necessity which his form 
imposes, skips in thought, over undefined distances, from stage to 
stage, as a bee from flower to flower. A creed may (as here) be 
accepted in a sentence, and then abandoned in a page. But we the 
common herd of readers, if we are to deal with the consequences, to 
accept or repel the influence of the book, must, as in a problem of 
mathematics, supply the missing steps. Thus, in perusing as we ought 
a propagandist romance, we must terribly increase the pace ; and it is 
the pace that kills. 

Among the works to which the preceding remarks might apply, 


1 Robert Elsmere. By Mrs. Humphry Ward, Author of Miss Bretherton. In 
8vols. London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 1888. 
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the most remarkable within my knowledge is Robert Elsmere. It is 
indeed remarkable in many respects. It isa novel of nearly twice 
the length, and much more than twice the matter, of ordinary novels. 
It dispenses almost entirely, in the construction of what must still 
be called its plot, with the aid of incident in the ordinary sense. We 
have indeed near the close a solitary individual crushed by a waggon, 
but this catastrophe has no relation to the plot, and its only purpose 
is to exhibit a good deathbed in illustration of the great missionary 
idea of the piece. The nexus of the structure is to be found wholly 
in the workings of character. The assumption and the surrender of - 
a Rectory are the most salient events, and they are simple results of 
what the actor has thought right. And yet the great, nay, paramount 
function of character-drawing, the projection upon the canvas of human 
beings endowed with the true forces of nature and vitality, does not 
appear to be by any means the master-gift of the authoress. In the 
mass of matter which she has prodigally expended there might ob- 
viously be retrenchment; for there are certain laws of dimension 
which apply to a novel, and which separate it from an epic. In the 
extraordinary number of personages brought upon the stage in one 
portion or other of the book, there are some which are elaborated 
with greater pains and more detail, than their relative importance 
seems to warrant. Robert Elsmere is hard reading, and requires toil 
and effort. Yet, if it be difficult to persist, it is impossible to stop. 
The prisoner on the treadmill must work severely to perform his 
task: but if he stops he at once receives a blow which brings him to 
his senses. Here, as there, it is human infirmity which shrinks; but 
here, as not there, the propelling motive is within. Deliberate 
judgment and deep interest alike rebuke a fainting reader. The 
strength of the book, overbearing every obstacle, seems to lie in an 
extraordinary wealth of diction, never separated from thought ; in a 
close and searching faculty of social observation; in generous appre- 
ciation of what is morally good, impartially ? exhibited in all direc- 
tions: above all in the sense of mission with which the writer is 
evidently possessed, and in the earnestness and persistency of purpose 
with which through every page and line it is pursued. The book is 
eminently an offspring of the time, and will probably make a deep 
or at least a very sensible impression; not, however, among mere 
novel-readers, but among those who share, in whatever sense, the 
deeper thought of the period. 

The action begins in a Westmoreland valley, where the three 
young daughters of a pious clergyman are grouped around a mother 
infirm in health and without force of mind. All responsibility devolves 
accordingly upon Catherine, the eldest of the three; a noble cha- 
racter, living only for duty and affection. When the ear heard her, then 


? Mrs. Ward has given evidence of this impartiality in her Dedication to the 
memory of two friends, of whom one, Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, lived and died un- 
shaken in belief. The other is more or less made known in the pages of the work. 
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it blessed her; and when the eye saw her, it gave witness to her.® 
Here comes upon the scene Robert Elsmere, the eponymist and hero 
of the book, and the ideal, almost the idol, of the authoress. 

He had been brought up at Oxford, in years when the wholesale 
discomfiture of the great religious movement in the University, which 
followed upon the secession of Cardinal Newman, had been in its 
turn succeeded by a new religious reaction. The youth had been 
open to the personal influences of a tutor, who is in the highest 
degree beautiful, classical, and indifferentist ; and of a noble-minded 
rationalising teacher, whose name, Mr. Grey, is the thin disguise of 
another name, and whose lofty character, together with his gifts, and 
with the tendencies of the time, had made him a power in Oxford. 
But, in its action on a nature of devout susceptibilities as well as 
active talents, the place is stronger than the man, and Robert casts 
in his lot with the ministry of the Church. Let us stop at this 
point to notice the terms used. At St. Mary’s ‘the sight and the 
experience touched his inmost feeling, and satisfied all the poetical 
and dramatic instincts of a passionate nature.’ He ‘ carried his 
religious passion . . . into the service of the great positive tradition 
around him.’ This great, and commonly life-governing decision, is 
taken under the influence of forces wholly emotional. It is first after 
the step taken that we have an inkling of any reason for it.2 This is 
not an isolated phenomenon. It is a key to the entire action. The 
work may be summed up in this way: it represents a battle between 
intellect and emotion. Of right, intellect wins; and, having won, 
enlists emotion in its service. 

Elsmere breaks upon us in Westmoreland, prepared to make the 
great commission the business of his life, and to spend and be spent 
in it to the uttermost. He is at once attracted by Catherine; 
attention forthwith ripens into love; and love finds expression in a 
proposal. But, with a less educated intelligence, the girl has a 
purpose of life not less determined than the youth. She believes 
herself to have an outdoor vocation in the glen, and above all an 
indoor vocation in her family, of which she is the single prop. A 
long battle of love ensues, fought out with not less ability, and with 
even greater tenacity, than the remarkable conflict of intellects, carried 
on by correspondence, which ended in the marriage between Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlyle. The resolute tension of the two minds has many 
phases ; and a double crisis, first of refusal, secondly of acceptance. 
This part of the narrative, wrought out in detail with singular skill, 
will probably be deemed the most successful, the most normal, of the 
whole. It is thoroughly noble on both sides. The final surrender 
of Catherine is in truth an opening of the eyes to a wider view of the 
evolution of the individual, and of the great vocation of life ; and it 


3 See Job xxix. 11. * i, 121, 128. * 4,126. 
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involves no disparagement. The garrison evacuates the citadel, but 
its arms have not been laid down, and its colours are flying still. 

So the pair settle themselves in a family living, full of the 
enthusiasm of humanity, which is developed with high energy in every 
practical detail, and based upon the following of the Incarnate 
Saviour. Equipped thus far with all that renders life desirable, 
their union is blessed by the birth of a daughter, and everything 
thrives around them for the formation of an ideal parish. 

But the parish is adorned by a noble old English mansion, and 
the mansion inhabited by a wealthy Squire, who knows little of duty, 


but is devoted to incessant study. As an impersonated intellect, he . 


is abreast of all modern inquiry, and, a ‘ Tractarian’ in his youth, he 
has long abandoned all belief. At the outset, he resents profoundly the 
Rector’s obtrusive concern for his neglected tenantry. But the courage 
of the clergyman is not to be damped by isolation, and in the case of 
a scandalously insanitary hamlet, after an adequate number of deaths, 
Mr. Wendover puts aside the screen called his agent, and rebuilds 
with an ample generosity. This sudden and complete surrender 
seems to be introduced to glorify the hero of the work, for it does 
not indicate any permanent change in the social ideas of Mr. Wend- 
over, but only in his relations to his clergyman. 

There is, however, made ready for him a superlative revenge. 
Robert has enjoyed the use of his rich library, and the two hold 
literary communications, but with a compact of silence on matters of 
belief. This treaty is honourably observed by the Squire. But the 
clergyman invites his fate.6 Mr. Wendover makes known to him a 
great design for a ‘ History of Testimony,’’ worked out through many 
centuries. The book speaks indeed of ‘the long wrestle’ of the two 
men, and the like.* But of Elsmere’s wrestling there is no other trace 
or sign. What weapons the Rector wielded for his faith, what strokes 
he struck, has not even in a single line been recorded. The discourse 
of the Squire points out that theologians are men who decline to 
examine evidence, that miracles are the invention of credulous ages, 
that the preconceptions sufficiently explain the results. He wins in 
a canter. There cannot surely be a more curious contrast than that 
between the real battle, fought in a hundred rounds, between Elsmere 
and Catherine on marriage, and the fictitious battle between Elsmere 
and the Squire on the subject of religion, where the one side is a 
pean, and the other a blank. A great creed, with the testimony of 
eighteen centuries at its back, cannot find an articulate word to say in 
its defence, and the downfall of the scheme of belief shatters also, and of 
right, the highly ordered scheme of life that had nestled in the Rectory 
of Murewell, as it still does in thousands of other English parsonages. 
It is notable that Elsmere seeks, in this conflict with the Squire, 








7 ii, 240. 8 ii, 244, 245. 
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no aid or counsel whatever. He encounters indeed by chance Mr. 
Newcome, a Ritualistic clergyman, whom the generous sympathies 
of the authoress place upon the roll of his friends. But the lan- 
guage of Mr. Newcome offers no help to his understanding. It is 
this :— 

Trample on yourself. Pray down the demon, fast, scourge, kill the body, that 


the soul may live. What are we miserable worms, that we should defy the Most 
High, that we should set our wretched faculties against His Omnipotence ? ® 


Mr. Newcome appears everywhere as not only a respectable but a 
remarkable character. But as to what he says here, how much does it 
amount to? Considered as a medicine for a mind diseased, for an 
unsettled, dislocated soul, is it less or more than pure nonsense ? 
In the work of an insidious non-believer, it would be set down as 
part of his fraud. Mrs. Ward evidently gives it in absolute good 
faith. It is one in a series of indications, by which this gifted 
authoress conveys to us what appears to be her thoroughly genuine 
belief that historical Christianity has, indeed, broad grounds and 
deep roots in emotion, but in reason none whatever. 

The revelation to the wife is terrible ; but Catherine clings to her 
religion on a basis essentially akin to that of Newcome ; and the faith 
of these eighteen centuries, and of the prime countries of the world, 


Bella, immortal, benefica 
Fede, ai trionfi avvezza,'° 


is dismissed without a hearing. 

For my own part, I humbly retort on Robert Elsmere. Con- 
sidered intellectually, his proceedings in regard to belief appear to 
me, from the beginning as well asin the downward process, to present 
dismal gaps. But the emotional part of his character is complete, 
nay redundant. There is no moral weakness or hesitation. There 
rises up before him the noble maxim, assigned to the so-called Mr. 
Grey (with whom he has a consultation of foregone conclusions), 
‘Conviction is the conscience of the mind.’ 

He renounces his parish and his orders. He still believes in God, 
and accepts the historical Christ as a wonderful man, good among the 
good, but a primus inter pares. Passing through a variety of 
stages, he devotes himself to the religion of humanity ; reconciles to 
the new gospel, by shoals, skilled artisans of London who had been 
totally inaccessible to the old one; and nobly kills himself with over- 
work, passing away in a final flood of light. He founds and leaves 
behind him the ‘ New Christian Brotherhood’ of Elgood Street ; and 
we are at the close apprised, with enthusiastic sincerity, that this is 
the true effort of the race,'! and 


Others I doubt not, if not we, 
The issue of our toils shall see. 


% Manzoni’s Cinque Maggio. 1 jij, 411 ; comp. 276. 
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Who can grudge to this absolutely pure-minded and very distin- 
guished writer the comfort of having at last found the true specific 
for the evils and miseries of the world? None surely who bear in 
mind that the Salvation Army has been known to proclaim itself the 
Church of the future,’or who happen to know that Bunsen, when in 
1841 he had procured the foundation of the bishopric of Jerusalem, 
suggested in private correspondence his hope that this might be the 
Church which would meet the glorified Redeemer at His coming. 

It is necessary here to revert to the Squire. Himself the potpa 
mémpwpuevn, the supreme arbiter of destinies in the book, he is 
somewhat unkindly treated; his mind at length gives way, and a 
darkling veil is drawn over the close. Here seems to be a little 
literary intolerance, something even savouring of a religious test. 
Robert Elsmere stopped in the downward slide at theism, and it 
calms and glorifies his deathbed. But the Squire had not stopped 
there. He had said to Elsmere,’ ‘ You are playing into the hands of 
the Blacks. All this theistic philosophy of yours only means so much 
grist to their mill in the end.’ But the great guide is dismissed from 
his guiding office as summarily as all other processes are conducted, 
which are required by the purpose ef the writer. Art everywhere 
gives way to purpose. Elsmere no more shows cause for his theism 
than he had shown it against his Christianity. Why was not Mr. 
Wendover allowed at least the consolations which gave a satisfaction 
to David Hume? 

Not yet, however, may I wholly part from this sketch of the 
work. It is so large that much must be omitted. But there is one 
limb of the plan whichis peculiar. Of the two sisters not yet named, 
one, Agnes by name, appears only as quasi-chaperon or as ‘ dummie.’ 
But Rose, the third, has beauty, the gift of a musical artist, and 
quick and plastic social faculties. Long and elaborate love relations 
are developed between her and the poco-cwrante tutor and friend, 
Mr. Langham. Twice she is fairly embarked in passion for him, 
and twice he jilts her. Still she is not discouraged, and she finally 
marries a certain Flaxman, an amiable but somewhat manufactured 
character. From the standing point of art, can this portion of the 
book fail to stir much misgiving? We know from Shakespeare how 
the loves of two sisters can be comprised within a single play. But 
while the drama requires only one connected action, the novel, and 
eminently this novel, aims rather at the exhibition of a life: and 
the reader of these volumes may be apt to say that in working two 
such lives, as those of Catherine and Rose, through so many stages, 
the authoress has departed from previous example, and has loaded 
her ship, though a gallant one, with more cargo than it will bear. 

It may indeed be that Mrs. Ward has been led to charge her tale 
with such a weight of matter from a desire to give philosophical com- 
pleteness to her representation of the main springs of action which 


12 iii, 226. 
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mark the life of the period. For in Robert Elsmere we have the 
tempered but aggressive action of the sceptical intellect ; in Catherine 
the strong reaction against it; in Rose the art-life; and in Langham 
the literary and cultivated indifference of the time. The comprehen- 
siveness of such a picture may be admitted, without withdrawing the 
objection that, as a practical result, the cargo is too heavy for the vessel. 

Apart from this question, is it possible to pass without a protest 
the double jilt? Was Rose, with her quick and self-centred life, a 
well-chosen corpus vile upon whom to pass this experiment? More 
broadly, though credible perhaps for a man, is such a process in any 
case possible by the laws of art for a woman? Does she not violate 
the first conditions of her nature in exposing herself to so piercing 
an insult? An enhancement of delicate self-respect is one among 
the compensations, which Providence has supplied in woman, to make 
up for a deficiency in some ruder kinds of strength. 

Again, I appeal to the laws of art against the final disposal of 
Catherine. Having much less of ability than her husband, she is 
really drawn with greater force and truth; and possesses so firm a 
fibre that when, having been bred in a school of some intolerance, 
she begins to blunt the edge of her resistance, and to tolerate in 
divers ways, without adopting, the denuded system of her husband, 
we begin to feel that the key-note of her character is being tampered 
with. After his death, the discords become egregious. She remains, 
as she supposes, orthodox and tenaciously Evangelical. But every 
knee must be made to bow to Elsmere. So she does not return to 
the northern valley and her mother’s declining age, but in London 
devotes her week-days to carrying on the institutions of charity he had 
founded on behalf of his new religion. He had himself indignantly 
remonstrated with some supposed clergyman, who, in the guise of a 
Broad Churchman, at once held Elsmere’s creed and discharged 
externally the office of an Anglican priest. He therefore certainly is 
not responsible for having taught her to believe the chasm between 
them was a narrow one. Yet she leaps or steps across it every 
Sunday, attending her church in the forenoon, and looming as regu- 
larly every afternoon in the temple of the New Brotherhood. Here 
surely the claims of system have marred the work of art. Characters 
might have been devised whom this see-saw would have suited well 
enough; but for the Catherine of the first volume it is an unmitigated 
solecism ; a dismal, if not even a degrading compromise. 

It has been observed that the women of the book are generally 
drawn with more felicity than the men. As a work of art, Rose is in 
my view the most successful of the women, and among the men the 
Squire. With the Squire Mrs. Ward is not in sympathy, for he 
destroys too much, and he does nothing but destroy. She cannot be 
in sympathy with Rose; for Rose, who is selfishly and heartlessly 
used, is herself selfish and heartless ; with this aggravation, that she 
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has grown up in immediate contact with a noble elder sister, and yet 
has not caught a particle of nobleness, as well as in view of an infirm 
mother to whom she scarcely gives a care. On the other hand, in 
her Robert, who has all Mrs. Ward’s affection and almost her worship, 
and who is clothed with a perfect panoply of high qualities, she 
appears to be less successful and more artificial. In the recently 
published correspondence ' of Sir Henry Taylor, who was by no means 
given to paradox, we are told that great earnestness of purpose and 
strong adhesive sympathies in an author are adverse to the freedom 
and independence of treatment, the disembarrassed movement of the 
creative hand, which are required in the supreme poetic office of .- 
projecting character on the canvas. If there be truth in this novel 
and interesting suggestion, we cannot wonder at finding the result 
exhibited in Robert Elsmere, for never was a book written with greater 
persistency and intensity of purpose. Every page of its principal 
narrative is adapted and addressed by Mrs. Ward to the final aim 
which is bone of her bone and flesh of her flesh. This aim is to expel 
the preternatural element from Christianity, to destroy its dogmatic 
structure, yet to keep intact the moral and spiritual results. The 
Brotherhood presented to us with such sanguine hopefulness is a 
‘ Christian’ brotherhood, but with a Christianity emptied of that 
which Christians believe to be the soul and springhead of its life. For 
Christianity, in the established Christian sense, is the presentation to 
us not of abstract dogmas for acceptance, but of a living and a 
Divine Person, to whom they are to be united by a vital incorporation. 
It is the reunion to God of a nature severed from God by sin, and 
the process is one, not of teaching lessons, but of imparting a new 
life, with its ordained equipment of gifts and powers.* 

It is I apprehend a complete mistake to suppose, as appears to be 
the supposition of this remarkable book, that all which has to be done 
with Scripture, in order to effect the desired transformation{of religion, 
is to eliminate from it the miraculous element. Tremendous as is 
the sweeping process which extrudes the Resurrection, there is much 
else, which is in no sense miraculous, to extrude along with it. The 
Procession of Palms, for example, is indeed profoundly significant, but 
it is in no way miraculous. Yet, in any consistent history of a Robert 
Elsmere’s Christ, there could be no Procession of Palms. Unless it 
be the healing of the ear of Malchus, there is not a miraculous event 
between the commencement of the Passion and the Crucifixion itself. 
Yet the notes of a superhuman majesty overspread the whole. We 
talk of all religions as essentially one; but what religion presents to 
its votaries such a tale as this? Bishop Temple, in his sermons at 
Rugby, has been among the later teachers who have shown, how the 
whole behaviour of our Lord, in this extremity of His abasement, 
seems more than ever to transcend all human limits, and to exhibit 
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without arguing His Divinity. The parables, again, are not less 
refractory than the miracles, and must disappear along with them: 
for what parables are there which are not built upon the idea of His 
unique and transcendant office? The Gospel of Saint John has much 
less of miracle than the Synoptics; but it must of course descend 
from its pedestal, in all that is most its own. And what is gained by 
all this condemnation, until we get rid of the Baptismal formula? It 
is a question not of excision from the gospels, but of tearing them 
into shreds. Far be it from me to deny that the parts which remain, 
or which remain legible, are vital parts; but this is no more than to 
say that there may remain vital organs of a man, after the man himself 
has been cut in pieces. 

I have neither space nor capacity at command for the adequate 
discussion of the questions, which shattered the faith of Robert Els- 
mere: whether miracles can happen, and whether ‘ an universal pre- 
conception ’ in their favour at the birth of Christianity ‘ governing the 
work of all men of all schools, '* adequately accounts for the place 
which has been given to them in the New Testament, as available 
proofs of the Divine Mission of our Lord. But I demur on all the 
points to the authority of the Squire, and even of Mr. Grey. 

The impossibility of miracle is a doctrine which appears to claim 
for its basis the results of physical inquiry. They point to unbroken 
sequences in material nature, and refer every phenomenon to its 
immediate antecedent as adequate to its orderly production. But 
the appeal to these great achievements of our time is itself disorderly, 
for it calls upon natural science to decide a question which lies beyond 
its precinct. There is an extraneous force of will which acts upon 
matter in derogation of laws purely physical, or alters the balance of 
those laws among themselves. It can be neither philosophical nor 
scientific to proclaim the impossibility of miracle, until philosophy or 
science shall have determined a limit, beyond which this extraneous 
force of will, so familiar to our experience, cannot act upon or deflect 
the natural order. 

Next, as to that avidity for miracle, which is supposed by the 
omniscient Squire to account for the invention of it. Let it be 
granted, for argument’s sake, that if the Gospel had been intended 
only for the Jews, they at least were open to the imputation 
of a biassing and blinding appetite for signs and wonders. But 
searcely had the Christian scheme been established among the Jews, 
when it began to take root among the Gentiles. It will hardly be 
contended that these Gentiles, who detested and despised the Jewish 
race, had any predisposition to receive a religion at their hands or upon 
their authority. Were they then, during the century which succeeded 
our Lord’s birth, so swayed by a devouring thirst for the super- 
natural as to account for the early reception, and the steady if not rapid 
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growth, of the Christian creed among them? The statement of the 
Squire, which carries Robert Elsmere, is that the preconception in 
favour of miracles at the period ‘ governed the work of all men of all 
schools.’* A most gross and palpable exaggeration. In philosophy 
the Epicurean school was atheistic, the Stoic school was ambiguously 
theistic, and doubt nestled in the Academy. Christianity had little 
direct contact with these schools, but they acted on the tone of 
thought, in a manner not favourable but adverse to the preconception. 
Meantime the power of religion was in decay. The springs of it 

in the general mind and heart were weakened. A deluge of profligacy 
had gone far to destroy, at Rome, even the external habit of public . 
worship; and Horace, himself an indifferentist,'® denounces the neglect 
and squalor of the temples; while further on we have the stern and 
emphatic testimony of Juvenal :— 

Esse aliquid Manes, et subterranea regna, 

Et contum, et Stygio ranas in gurgite nigras, 

Nec pueri credunt, nisi qui nondum ere lavantur.!” 


The age was not an age of faith, among thinking and ruling 
classes, either in natural or in supernatural religion. There had been 
indeed a wonderful ‘ evangelical preparation’ in the sway of the 
Greek language, in the unifying power of the Roman State and 
Empire, and in the utter moral failure of the grand and dominant 


civilisations; but not in any virgin soil, yearning for the sun, the 
rain, or the seed of truth. 

But the Squire, treading in the footprints of Gibbon’s fifteenth 
Chapter, leaves it to be understood that, in the appeal to the super- 
natural, the new religion enjoyed an exclusive as well as an over- 
powering advantage; that it hada patent for miracle, which none 
could infringe. Surely this is an erroreven more gross than the state- 
ment already cited about all men of all schools. The supernatural 
was interwoven with the entire fabric of the religion of the Roman 
State, which, if weak and effete as a religious discipline, was of extra- 
ordinary power as a social institution. It stood, if not on faith yet 
on nationality, on tradition, on rich endowments, on the deeply in- 
terested attachment of a powerful aristocracy, and on that policy of 
wide conciliation, which gave to so many creeds, less exclusive than 
the Christian, a cause common with its own. 

Looking for a comprehensive description of miracles, we might 
say that they constitute a language of heaven embodied in material 
signs, by which communication is established between the Deity and 
man, outside the daily course of nature and experience. Distinctions 
may be taken between one kind of miracle and another. But none 
of these are distinctions in principle. Sometimes they are alleged to 
be the offspring of a divine power committed to the hands of parti- 
cular men; sometimes they are simple manifestations unconnected 
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with human agency, and carrying with them their own meaning, 
such as the healings in Bethesda; sometimes they are a system of 
events and of phenomena subject to authoritative and privileged 
interpretation. Miracle, portent, prodigy and sign are all various 
forms of one and the same thing, namely an invasion of the known 
and common natural order from the side of the supernatural. In 
the last-named case, there is an expression of the authorised human 
judgment upon it, while in the earlier ones there is only a special 
appeal to it. They rest upon one and the same basis. We may 
assign to miracle a body and a soul. It has for its body something 
accepted as being either in itself or in its incidents outside the known 
processes of ordinary nature, and for its soul the alleged message which 
in one shape or another it helps to convey from the Deity to man. 
This supernatural element, as such, was at least as familiar tothe Roman 
heathenism, as to the Christian scheme. It was indeed more highly 
organised. It was embodied in the regular and normal practice of 
the ministers of religion, and especially, under the jurisdiction of the 
pontifical college, it was the regular and standing business of the 
augurs to observe, report, and interpret the supernatural signs, by 
which the gods gave reputed instructions to men outside the course 
of nature. Sometimes it was by strange atmospheric phenomena; 
sometimes by physical prodigies, as when a woman produced a snake,'® 
or a calf was born with its head in its thigh; '* whereupon, says 
Tacitus, secuta haruspicum interpretatio. Sometimes through events 
only preternatural from the want of assignable cause, as when the statue 
of. Julius Cesar, on an island in the Tiber, turned itself round from 
west to east.2° Sometimes with an approximation to the Christian 
signs and wonders, as when Vespasian removed with spittle the tabes 
oculorum, and restored the impotent hand.”! It does not readily 
appear why in principle the Romans, who had the supernatural for 
their daily food in a shape sustained by the unbroken tradition of 
their country, should be violently attracted by the mere exhibition of 
it from a despised source, and in a manner less formal, less organised, 
and less known. In one important way we know the accepted super- 
natural of the Romans operated with direct and telling power against 
the Gospel. Si celwm stetit, si terra movit, Christianos ad leones.” 
Or, in the unsuspected language of Tacitus, dwm latius metuitur, tre- 
pidatione vulgi, invalidus quisque obtriti. When the portents were 
unfavourable, and there was fear of their extension, the weak had to 
suffer from the popular alarms.” 

The upshot of the matter then appears to be something like this. 

The lowly and despised preachers of Christian portent were con- 
fronted everywhere by the highborn and accomplished caste sworn to 
the service of the gods, familiar from centuries of tradition with the 
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supernatural, and supported at every point with the whole force and 
influence of civil authority. Nor has there ever probably been a 
case of a contest so unequal, as far as the powers of this world are 
concerned. ‘Tainted in its origin by its connection with the detested 
Judaism, odious to the prevailing tone by its exclusiveness, it rested 
originally upon the testimony of men few, poor and ignorant, and for 
a length of time no human genius was enlisted in its service, with 
the single exception of Saint Paul. All that we of this nineteenth 
century know, and know so well, under the name of vested interests, is 
insignificant compared with the embattled fortress that these humble 
Christians had to storm. And the Squire, if he is to win the day with 
minds less ripe for conversion than Robert Elsmere, must produce 
some other suit of weapons from his armoury. 

With him I now part company, as his thoroughgoing negation 
parts company with the hybrid scheme of Mrs. Ward. It is of that 
scheme that I now desire to take a view immediately practical, 

In a concise but striking notice in the 7imes* it is placed in the 
category of ‘ clever attacks upon revealed religion.’ It certainly offers 
us a substitute for revealed religion; and possibly the thought of 
the book might be indicated in “these words: ‘The Christianity 
accepted in England is a good thing; but come with me, and I will 
show you a better.’ ; 

It may, I think, be fairly described as a devout attempt, made in 
good faith, to simplify the difficult mission of religion in the world 
by discarding the supposed lumber of the Christian theology, while 
retaining and applying, in their undiminished breadth of scope, the 
whole personal, social, and spiritual morality which has now, as 
matter of fact, entered into the patrimony of Christendom ; and, since 
Christendom is the dominant power of the world, into the patrimony 
of the race. It is impossible indeed to conceive a more religious life 
than the later life of Robert Elsmere, in his sense of the word 
religion. And that sense is far above the sense in which religion is 
held, or practically applied, by great multitudes of Christians. It is, 
however, a new form of religion. The question is, can it be actually 
and beneficially substituted for the old one. It abolishes of course 
the whole authority of Scripture. It abolishes also Church, priest- 
hood or ministry, sacraments, and the whole established machinery 
which trains the Christian as a member of a religious society. These 
have been regarded by fifty generations of men as wings of the soul. It 
is still required by Mrs. Ward to fly, and to fly as high as ever; but it 
is to fly without wings. For baptism, we have a badge of silver, and 
inscriptionin a book. For the Eucharist there is at an ordinary meal 
a recital of the fragment, ‘This do in remembrance of Me.’ The 
children respond, ‘ Jesus, we remember thee always.’ It is hard to 
say that prayer is retained. In the Elgood Street service ‘ it is rather 
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an act of adoration and faith, than a prayer properly so called,» and 
it appears that memory and trust are the instruments on which the 
individual is to depend, for maintaining his communion with God. 
It would be curious to know how the New Brotherhood is to deal with 
the great mystery of marriage, perhaps the truest touchstone of 
religious revolution. 

It must be obvious to every reader that in the great duel between 
the old faith and the new, as it is fought in Robert Elsmere, there is 
a great inequality in the distribution of the arms. Reasoning is 
the weapon of the new scheme ; emotion the sole resource of the old. 
Neither Catherine nor Newcome have a word to say beyond the ex- 
pression of feeling; and it is when he has adopted the negative 
side that the hero himself is fully introduced to the faculty of 
argument. This is a singular arrangement, especially in the case of 
a writer who takes a generous view of the Christianity that she only 
desires to supplant by an improved device. The explanation may 
be simple. There are abundant signs in the book that the negative 
speculatists have been consulted if not ransacked; but there is no- 
where a sign that the authoress has made herself acquainted with the 
Christian apologists, old or recent; or has weighed the evidences de- 
rivable from the Christian history; or has taken measure of the 
relation in which the doctrines of grace have historically stood to the 
production of the noblest, purest, and greatest characters of the 
Christian ages. If such be the case, she has skipped lightly (to 
put it no higher) over vast mental spaces of literature and learning 
relevant to the case, and has given sentence in the cause without 
hearing the evidence. 

It might perhaps be not unjust to make a retort upon the authoress, 
and say that while she believes herself simply to be yielding obedi- 
ence to reason, her movement is in reality impelled by bias. We 
have been born into an age when, in the circles of literature and 
science, there is a strong antidogmatic leaning, a prejudice which may 
largely intercept the action of judgment. Partly because belief has 
its superstitions, and the detection of these superstitions opens the 
fabric to attack, like a breach in the wall of a fortress when at a given 
point it has been stuffed with unsound material. Partly because the 
rapidity of the movement of the time predisposes the mind to novelty. 
Partly because the multiplication of enjoyments, through the pro- 
gress of commerce and invention, enhances the materialism of life, 
strengthens by the forces of habit the hold of the seen world upon us, 
and leaves less both of brain power and of heart power available for 
the unseen. Enormous accretion of wealth is no more deprived of 
its sting now, than it was when Saint Paul penned his profoundly 
penetrating admonition to Timothy.” And when, under the present 
conditions, it happens that the environment of personal association 
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represents either concentrated hostility or hopeless diversity in 
religion, there may be hardly a chance for firm and measured belief. 
What we find to be troublesome, yet from some inward protest are 
not prepared wholly to reject, we like to simplify and reduce; and 
the instances of good and devoted men who are averse to dogma, 
more frequent than usual in this age, are powerful to persuade us that 
in lightening the cargo we are really securing the safe voyage of the 
ship. ‘About dogma we hear dispute, but the laws of high social 
morality no speculation is disposed to question. Why not get rid of 
the disputable, and concentrate all our strength on grasping the undis- 
puted?’ We may by a little wresting quote high authority for this 
recommendation. ‘Whereto we have already attained . . . let usmind 
the same thing. . . . And if in anything ye be otherwise minded, 
God shall reveal even this unto you.’*’ It is not difficult to conceive 
how, under the action of causes with which the time abounds, pure and 
lofty minds, wholly guiltless of the intention to impair or lower the 
motive forces of Christianity, may be led into the snare, and may 
even conceive a process in itself destructive to be, on the contrary, 
conservative and reparatory. , 

But it is a snare none the less. And first let us recollect, when 
we speak of renouncing Christian dogma, what it is that we mean. 
The germ of it as a system lies in the formula, ‘ Baptising them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ 
This was speedily developed into the substance of the Apostles’ 
Creed: the Creed which forms our confession of individual faith, in 
baptism and on the bed of death. Now belief in God, which forms 
(so to speak) the first great limb of the Creed, is strictly a dogma, 
and is on no account, according to Mrs. Ward, to be surrendered. 
But the second and greatest portion of the Creed contains twelve 
propositions, of which nine are matters of fact, and the whole twelve 
have for their office the setting forth to us of a Personage, to whom a 
great dispensation has been committed. The third division of the 
Creed is more dogmatic, but it is bound down like the second to earth 
and fact by the article of the Church, a visible and palpable institu- 
tion. The principal purely dogmatic part of this great document is 
the part which is to be retained. And we, who accept the Christian 
story, are entitled to say, that to extrude from a history, tied to strictly 
human facts, that by which they become a standing channel of 
organic connection between Deity and humanity, is not presumptively 
a very hopeful mode of strengthening our belief in God, thus de- 
prived of its props and accessories. The chasm between deity and 
the human soul, over which the scheme of Redemption has thrown a 
bridge, again yawns beneath our feet, in all its breadth and depth. 

Although the Divinity of Christ is not put prominently forward 
in this book, but rather the broader objection to supernatural mani- 
# Phil. iii. 15, 16, * St, Matt, xxviii, 19, 
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festations, yet it will be found to be the real hinge of the entire 
question. For, if Christ be truly God, few will deny that the excep- 
tional incidents, which follow in the train of His appearance upon 
earth, raise, in substance, no new difficulty. Is it true, then, that 
Christians have been so divided on this subject as to promise us a 
return of peace and progress by its elimination ? 

To answer this question rightly, we must not take the humour of 
this or that particular time or country, but must regard the Christian 
system in its whole extension, and its whole duration. So regarding 
it, we shall find that the assertion, far from being true, is glaringly 
untrue. The truth in rude outline is surely this. That when the 
Gospel went out into the world, the greatest of all the groups of con- 
troversies, which progressively arose within its borders, was that 
which concerned the true nature of the Object of worship. That 
these controversies ran through the most important shapes, which have 
been known to the professing Church of later years, and through many 
more. That they rose, especially in the fourth century, to such a 
height, amidst the conflict of councils, popes, and theologians, that 
the private Christian was too often like the dove wandering over the 
waters, and seeking in vain a restingplace for the sole of his foot. 
That the whole mind and heart of the Church were given, in their 
whole strength and through a lengthened period, to find some solution 
of these controversies. That many generations passed before Arianism 
wholly ceased to be the basis of Christian profession in spots or sections 
of Christendom, but not so long before the central thought of the 
body as a whole had come to be fixed in the form of what has ever 
since, and now for over fourteen hundred years, been known as the 
orthodox belief. The authority of this tradition, based upon the 
Scriptures, has through all that period been upheld at the highest 
point to which a marvellous continuity and universality could raise 
it. It was not impeached by the questioning mind of the thirteenth 
century. The scientific revolution, which opened to us the antipodes 
and the solar system, did not shake it. The more subtle dangers of 
the Renaissance were dangers to Christianity as a whole, but not to 
this great element of Christianity as a part. And when the terrible 
struggles of the Reformation stirred every coarse human passion as 
well as every fond religious interest into fury, even then the Nicene 
belief, as Mohler in his Symbolik has so well observed, sat undis- 
turbed in a region elevated above the controversies of the time; 
which only touched it at points so exceptional, and comparatively 
so obscure, as not appreciably to qualify its majestic authority. 
A Christianity without Christ is no Christianity ; and a Christ not 
divine is one other than the Christ on whom the souls of Christians 
have habitually fed. What virtue, what piety, have existed outside 
of Christianity, is a question totally distinct. But to hold that, since 
the great controversy of the early time was wound up at Chalcedon, 
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the question of our Lord’s Divinity (which draws after it all that 
Robert Elsmere would excide), has generated the storms of the 
Christian atmosphere, would be simply an historical untruth. How 
then is the work of peace to be promoted by the excision from our 
creed of that central truth on which we are generally agreed ? 

The onward movement of negation in the present day has presented 
perhaps no more instructive feature than this, that the Unitarian per- 
suasion has, in this country at least, by no means thriven upon it. It 
might have Leen thought that, in the process of dilapidation, here would 
have been a point at which the receding tide of belief would have — 
rested at any rate fora while. But instead of this, we are informed that 
the numbers of professed Unitarians have increased less than those of 
other communions, and less than the natural growth of the population. 
And we find Mrs. Ward herself describing the old Unitarian scheme” 
as one wholly destitute of logic; but in what respect she improves 
upon it I have not yet perceived. 

In order to invest any particular propagandism with a show of pre- 
sumptive title to our acceptance, its author should be able to refer it to 
some standard of appeal which will show that it has foundations other- 
wise than in mere private judgment or active imagination. The 
books of the New Testament I understand to be, for Mrs. Ward, of 
no value except for the moral precepts they contain. Still less may 
we invoke the authority of the Old Testament, where the ethical 
picture is more chequered. She finds no spell in the great moral 
miracle (so to phrase it) of the Psalms; nor in the marvellous pro- 
paideia of the Jewish history, so strikingly confirmed by recent 
research; in the Levitical law, the prophetic teaching, the entire 
dispensation of temporal promise and of religious worship and in- 
struction, by which the Hebrew race was kept in social isolation 
through fifteen centuries, as a cradle for the Redeemer that was to 
come. She is not awakened by the Christian more than by the 
Jewish history. No way to her assent is opened by the great victory 
of the world’s babes and striplings over its philosophers and scholars, 
and the serried array of emperors, aristocracies, and statesmen, with 
their elaborate apparatus of organised institutions. All this cogent 
mass of human testimony is rendered, I admit, on behalf not of a 
vague and arbitrary severance of Christian morals from the roots which 
have produced them, but of what we term the Christian dogma, that is 
to say, of belief'in God supplemented and brought home by the great 
fact of Redemption, and of the provision made through the Church 
of Christ for the perpetual conservation and application of its living 
powers. 

And it must be observed that, in adducing this evidence from 
consent, I make no assumption and beg no question as between 
reformed and unreformed Christianity. By any such preferential 
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treatment of a part, I should weaken the authority and betray the 
sacred cause of the whole. All that can be said or shown of the 
corruptions that have gathered round the central scheme, of the 
failure rightly to divide the word of truth, of the sin and shame that 
in a hundred forms have belied its profession, affords only new proof 
of the imperishable vitality that has borne so much disease, of the 
buoyancy of the ark on whose hull has grown so much of excres- 
cence without arresting its course through the waters. And again, 
the concord of Christians ever since the great adjudication of the fifth 
century on the central truth has acquired an addition of weight 
almost incalculable, from the fact that they have differed so sharply 
upon many of the propositions that are grouped around it. 

Without doubt human testimony is to be duly and strictly sifted, 
and every defect in its quantity or quality is to be recorded in the 
shape of a deduction from its weight. But as there is no proceeding 
more irreverent, so there is none more strictly irrational, than its 
wholesale depreciation. Such depreciation is an infallible note of 
shallow and careless thinking, for it very generally implies an ex- 
aggerated and almost ludicrous estimate of the capacity and per- 
formances of the present generation, as compared with those which 
have preceded it. Judges in our own cause, pleaders with nobody to 
reply, we take ample note of every comparative advantage we possess, 
but forget to register deteriorating and disqualifying influences, 
Not less commonly is our offence avenged by our own inconsistency. 
The solemn voice of the ages, the secwrus judicat orbis terrarum, 
amounts simply to zero for Robert Elsmere. Yet he can absolutely 
surrender to his own selected pope the guidance of his understanding ; 
and when he asks himself, at the funeral in the third volume, whether 
the more modest, that is the emasculated, form of human hope in the 
presence of the Eternal, may not be ‘as real, as sustaining, as the 
old one, his reply to this great question is—‘ Let Grey’s trust answer 
for me.’* 

This great buttress of the old religion, whatever its value, is then 
withdrawn from the new one, which starts like 

a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean, 


accredited by a successful venture among the London artisans, who 
differ (so we are told) not only from the classes above and beneath 
them in the metropolis, as to their disposition to accept the Christian 
doctrines, but from their own brethren in the north.’ It is not, 
therefore, on testimony that the Elsmere gospel takes its stand. 
Does it, then, stand upon philosophy, upon inherent beauty and 
fitness, as compared with the scheme which it dismembers and then 
professes to replace? Again, be it borne in mind that the essence of 
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the proposal is to banish the supernatural idea and character of our 
Lord, but to imbibe and assimilate His moral teachings. 

From my antiquated point of view, this is simply to bark the 
tree, and then, as the death which ensues is not immediate, to point 
out with satisfaction on the instant that it still waves living branches 
in the wind. We have before us a huge larcenous appropriation, by 
the modern schemes, of goods which do not belong to them. They 
carry peacocks’ feathers, which adorn them for a time, and which they 
cannot reproduce. Let us endeavour to learn whether these broad 
assumptions, which flow out of the historic testimony of the Christian 
ages, are also prompted and sustained by the reason of the case. 

It is sometimes possible to trace peculiar and marked types of 
human character with considerable precision to their causes. Take, 
for instance, the Spartan type of character, in its relation to the 
legislation attributed to Lycurgus. Or take, again, the Jewish type, 
such as it is presented to us both by the ancient and the later history, 
in its relation to the Mosaic law and institutions. It would surely 
have been a violent paradox, in either of these cases, to propose the 
abolition of the law, and to assert at the same time that the character 
would continue to be exhibited, nét only sporadically and for a time, 
but normally and in permanence. 

These were restricted, almost tribal, systems. Christianity, 
though by no means less peculiar, was diffusive. It both produced a 
type of character wholly new to the Roman world, and it funda- 
mentally altered the laws and institutions, the tone, temper, and 
tradition of that world. For example, it changed profoundly the 
relation of the poor to the rich, and the almost forgotten obligations 
of the rich to the poor. It abolished slavery, abolished human sacrifice, 
abolished gladiatorial shows, and a multitude of other horrors. It 
restored the position of woman in society. It proscribed polygamy ; 
and put down divorce, absolutely in the West, though not absolutely 
in the East. It made peace, instead of war, the normal and presumed 
relation between human societies. It exhibited life as a discipline 
everywhere and in all its parts, and changed essentially the place and 
function of suffering in human experience. Accepting the ancient 
morality as far as it went, it not only enlarged but transfigured its 
teaching, by the laws of humility and of forgiveness, and by a law of 
purity perbaps even more new and strange than these. Let it be 
understood that I speak throughout not of such older religion as may 
have subsisted in the lowly and unobserved places of human life, but 
of what stamped the character of its strongholds; of the elements 
which made up the main and central currents of thought, action, and 
influence, in those places, and in those classes, which drew the rest of 
the world in their train, All this was not the work of a day, but it 
was the work of powers and principles which persistently asserted 
themselves in despite of controversy, of infirmity, and of corruption 
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in every form ; which reconstituted in life and vigour a society found 
in decadence ; which by degrees came to pervade the very air we 
breathe ; and which eventually have beyond all dispute made Christen- 
dom the dominant portion, and Christianity the ruling power, of the 
world. And all this has been done, not by eclectic and arbitrary 
fancies, but by the creed of the Homoousion, in which the philosophy 
of modern times sometimes appears to find a favourite theme of 
ridicule. But it is not less material to observe that the whole fabric, 
social as well as personal, rests on the new type of individual character 
which the Gospel brought into life and action : enriched and completed 
without doubt from collateral sources which made part of the 
‘Evangelical preparation,’ but in its central essence due entirely to 
the dispensation, which had been founded and wrought out in the 
land of Judea, and in the history of the Hebrew race. What right 
have we to detach, or to suppose we can detach, this type of personal 
character from the causes out of which as matter of history it has 
grown, and to assume that without its roots it will thrive as well as 
with them ? 

For Mrs. Ward is so firmly convinced, and so affectionately 
sensible, of the exquisite excellence of the Christian type that she 
will permit no abatement from it, though she thinks it can be cast 
in a mould which is human as well as, nay, better than, in one which 
is divine. Nor is she the first person who, in renouncing the Christian 
tradition, has reserved her allegiance to Christian morals and even 
sought to raise their standard. We have, for instance, in America, 
not a person only, but a society, which, while trampling on the 
Divinity and Incarnation of Christ, not only accepts His rule of life, 
but pushes evangelical counsels into absolute precepts, and insists 
upon them as the rule of life for all who seek, instead of abiding in 
the ‘lower floor churches,’ to be Christians indeed. ‘The funda- 
mental principles of Shakerism’ are ‘virgin purity, non-resistance, 
peace, equality of inheritance, and unspottedness from the world.’ * 
The evidence of travellers appears to show that the ideal of these pro- 
jectors has to a certain degree been realised; nor can we know for 
how many years an eccentric movement of this kind will endure the 
test of time without palpably giving way. The power of environ- 
ment, and the range of idiosyncrasy, suffice to generate, especially in 
dislocating times, all sorts of abnormal combinations, which subsist, 
in a large degree, upon forces not’ their own, and so impose them- 
selves, with a show of authority, upon the world. 

Let us return to the point. The Christian type is the product 
and the property of the Christian scheme. No, says the objector, 
the improvements which we witness are the offspring of civilisation. 
It might be a sufficient answer to point out that the civilisation before 


® The quotation is from a preface to Shaker Sermons, by H. L. Eads, Bishop of 
South Union, Kentucky, Fourth edition, 1887, 
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and around us is a Christian civilisation. What civilisation could 
do without Christianity for the greatest races of mankind, we know 
already. Philosophy and art, creative yenius and practical energy; 
had their turn before the Advent ; and we can register the results. I 
do not say that the great Greek and Roman ages lost—perhaps even 
they improved—the ethics of mewm and tuwm, in the interests of 
the leisured and favoured classes of society, as compared with what 
those ethics had been in archaic times. But they lost the hold which 
some earlier races within their sphere had had of the future life. 
They degraded, and that immeasurably, the position of woman. They 
effaced from the world the law of purity. They even carried indulgence 
to a worse than bestial type ; and they gloried in the achievement.* 
Duty and religion, in the governing classes and the governing places, 
were absolutely torn asunder; and self-will and self-worship were 
established as the unquestioned rule of life. It is yet more 
important to observe that the very qualities which are commended 
in the Beatitudes, and elsewhere in the Sermon on the Mount, and 
which form the base of the character specifically Christian, were for 
the Greek and the Roman mind the objects of contempt. From the 
history of all that has lain within the reach of the great Mediter- 
ranean basin, not a tittle of encouragement can be drawn for the ideas 
of those, who would surrender the doctrines of Christianity and yet 
retain its moral and spiritual fruits. 

Does then that severance, unsustained by authority or by experi- 
ence, commend itself at any single point by an improved conformity 
with purely abstract principles of philosophy ? and is the new system 
better adapted to the condition and the needs of human nature, than 
the old? Does it better correspond with what an enlightened reason 
would dictate as the best provision for those needs? Does it mitigate, 
or does it enhance, the undoubted difficulties of belief? And if the 
answer must be given in the negative to both these inquiries, how 
are we to account for the strange phenomenon which exhibits to us 
persons sincerely, nay painfully, desirous of seeing Divine government 
more and more accepted in the world, yet enthusiastically busied in 
cutting away the best among the props, by which that government has 
been heretofore sustained ? 

As regards the first of these three questions, it is to be observed 
that, while the older religions made free use of prodigy and portent, 
they employed these instruments for political rather than moral pur- 
poses; and it may be doubted whether the sum total of such action 
tended to raise the standard of life and thought. The general upshot 
was that the individual soul felt itself very far from God. Our be- 
dimmed eye could not perceive His purity ; and our puny reach could 
not find touch of His vastness. By the scheme of Redemption, this 
sense of distance was removed. The divine perfections were reflected 


%3 See for instance the “Epwres of Lucian. 
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through the medium of a perfect humanity, and were thus made near, 
familiar, and liable to love. The great all-pervading law of human 
sympathy became directly available for religion, and in linking us to 
the Divine Humanity, linked us by the same act to God. And this 
not for rare and exceptional souls alone, but for the common order of 
mankind. The direct contact, the interior personal communion of 
the individual with God was re-established: for human faculties, in 
their normal action, could now appreciate, and approach to, what had 
previously been inappreciable and unapproachable. Surely the system 
[ have thus rudely exhibited was ideally a great philosophy, as well 
as practically an immeasurable boon. To strike out the redemptive 
clauses from the scheme is to erase the very feature by which it 
essentially differed from all other schemes ; and to substitute a didactic 
exhibition of superior morality, with the rays of an example in the 
preterite tense, set by a dead man in Judea, for that scheme of living 
forces, by which the powers of a living Saviour’s humanity are daily 
and hourly given to man, under a charter which expires only with 
the world itself. Is it possible here to discern, either from an ideal 
or from a practical point of view, anything but depletion and im- 
poverishment, and the substitution of a spectral for a living form ? 

If we proceed to the second question, the spectacle, as it presents 
itself to me, is stranger still. Although we know that James Mill, 
arrested by the strong hand of Bishop Butler, halted rather than 
rested for a while in theism on his progress towards general negation, 
yet his case does not supply, nor can we draw from other sources, any 
reason to regard such a position as one which can be largely and per- 
raanently held against: that relentless force of logic, which is ever 
silently at work to assert and to avenge itself. The theist is con- 
fronted, with no breakwater between, by the awful problem of moral 
evil, by the mystery of pain, by the apparent anomalies of waste and 
of caprice on the face of creation; and not least of all by the fact 
that, while the moral government of the world is founded on the free 
agency of man, there are in multitudes of cases environing circum- 
stances independent of his will which seem to deprive that agency, 
called free, of any operative power adequate to contend against them. 
In this bewildered state of things, in this great enigma of the world, 
‘Whoisthis that comethfrom Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah ? 
. - » Wherefore art thou red in thine apparel, and thy garments like 
him that treadeth in the winefat?’** There has come upon the 
scene the figure of a Redeemer, human and divine. Let it be granted 
that the Incarnation is amarvel wholly beyond our reach, and that the 
miracle of the Resurrection to-day gives serious trouble to fastidious 
intellects. But the difficulties of a baffled understanding, lying every- 
where around us in daily experience, are to be expected from its limita- 
tions; not so the shocks encountered by the moral sense. Evenif the 
Christian scheme slightly lengthened the immeasurable catalogue of 
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the first, this is dust in the balance compared with the relief it fur- 
nishes to the second; in supplying the most powerful remedial agency 
ever known, in teaching how pain may be made a helper, and evil 
transmuted into good; and in opening clearly the vision of another 
world, in which we are taught to look for yet larger counsels of the 
Almighty wisdom. To take away, then, the agency so beneficent, 
which has so softened and reduced the moral problems that lie 
thickly spread around us, and to leave us face to face with them in 
all their original rigour, is to enhance and not to mitigate the diffi- 
culties of belief. 
Lastly, it is not difficult to understand why those who prefer the 
Pagan ideal, or who cannot lay hold on the future world, or who 
labour under still greater disadvantages, should put aside as a whole 
the gospel of God manifest in the flesh, But Mrs. Ward is none of 
these; and it is far harder to comprehend the mental attitude, or the 
mental consistency at least, of those who like her desire to retain what 
was manifested, but to thrust aside the manifesting Person, and all 
that His living personality entails: or, if I may borrow an Aristo- 
telian figure, to keep the accidents,and discard the substance. I can- 
not pretend to offer a solution of this hard riddle. But there is one 
feature which almost uniformly marks writers whose mind as in this 
case is of a religious tone, or who do not absolutely exclude religion, 
while they reject the Christian dogma and the authority of Scripture. 
They appear to have a very low estimate both of the quantity and 
the quality of sin: of its amount, spread like a deluge over the world, 
and of the subtlety, intensity, and virulence of its nature. I mean a t 
low estimate as compared with the mournful denunciations of the 
sacred writings, or with the language especially of the later Christian 
Confessions. Now let it be granted that, in interpreting those Con- 
fessions, we do not sufficiently allow for the enormous differences 
among human beings—differences both of original disposition, and of 
ripened character. We do not sufficiently take account of the fact 
that, while disturbance and degradation have so heavily affected the 
mass, there are a happy few on whom nature’s degeneracy has but 
lightly laid its hand. In the biography of the late Dr. Marsh we have 
an illustration apt for my purpose. His family was straitly Evan- 
gelical. He underwent what he deemed to be conversion. A like- 
minded friend congratulated his mother on the work of Divine grace 
in her son. But, in the concrete, she mildly resented the remark, and 
replied that in truth ‘ Divine grace would find very little to do in her 



































son William.’ 

In the novel of The Unclassed by the author of Thyrza, which 
like Robert Elsmere is of the didactic and speculative class, 
the leading man-character, when detailing his mental history, says 
that ‘sin’ has never been for him a word of weighty import. So 
ingenuous a confession is not common. I remember but one excep- 
tion to the rule that the negative writers of our own day have formed, 
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or at least have exhibited, a very feeble estimate of the enormous 
weight of sin, as a factor in the condition of man and of the world. 
That exception is Amiel. Mrs. Ward has prefixed to her translation 
of his remarkable and touching work an Introduction from which I 
make the following extract :— 


His Calvinistic training lingers long in him; and what detaches him from the 
Hegelian school, with which he has much in common, is his own stronger sense of 
personal need, his preoccupation with the idea of sin. He speaks (says M. Renan 
contemptuously) of sin, of salvation, of redemption and conversion, as if these 
things were realities. He asks me, ‘ What does M. Renan make of sin?’ ‘ Eh bien, 
je crois que je le supprime.’ 


The closing expression is a happy one: sin is for the most part sup- 
pressed. 

We are bound to believe, and I for one do believe, that in many 
cases the reason why the doctrines of grace, so profoundly embedded 


in the Gospel, are dispensed with by the negative writers of the day, 
is in many cases because they have not fully had to feel the need of 
them: because they have not travelled with Saint Paul through the 
dark valley of agonising conflict, or with Dante along the circles 
downward and the hill upward; because, having to bear a smaller 
share than others of the common curse and burden, they stagger and 


falter less beneath its weight. 

But ought they not to know that they are physicians, who have 
not learned the principal peril of the patient’s case, and whose pre- 
scription accordingly omits the main requisite for a cure? For 
surely in this matter there should be no mistake. As the entire 
Levitical institutions seem to have been constructed to impress upon 
the Hebrew mind a deep and definite idea of sin, we find in the New 
Testament that that portion of our Lord’s work was so to speak 
ready-made. But He placed it at the foundation of His great design 
for the future. ‘When the Comforter is come, he will reprove the 
world of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment.’* Mrs. Ward 
seeks, and even with enthusiasm, to ‘ make for righteousness ;’ but the 
three terms compose an organic whole, and if a part be torn away 
the residue will bleed to death. For the present, however, we have 
only to rest in the real though but partial consolation that, if the 
ancient and continuous creed of Christendom has slipped away from 
its place in Mrs. Ward’s brilliant and subtle understanding, it has 
nevertheless by no means lost a true, if unacknowledged, hold upon 
the inner sanctuary of her heart. 


W. E. GLapsTone. 
% John xvi. 8. 
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